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PREFACE 

THE  scheme  of  the  following  "Studies"  may 
be  briefly  indicated  as  follows.  The  opening 
chapters  are  intended  to  show,  apart  from,  and 
before  the  existence  of,  the  Bible,  that  man,  from 
the  beginning,  recognised  it  as  a  duty  to  offer  a 
portion  of  his  substance  to  his  God  ;  and  that  the 
portion  so  dedicated,  throughout  the  ancient  pagan 
and  patriarchal  world,  was  almost  invariably  a  tenth. 

From  the  Jews,  indeed,  payment  was  required 
of  two  tenths  in  addition  to  "  God's"  tithe,  and  to 
these  the  Rabbis  added  a  fourth,  as  appears  from  our 
studies  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  Apocrypha,  and 
the  Talmud.  Nor  did  the  Founder  of  Christianity 
repeal  this  Jewish  tithing,  but,  on  the  contrary,  He 
expressed  distinct  approval  of  it. 

When  Church  history  on  this  subject  begins,  our 
sections  on  Catholic  or  Universal  Teaching,  Practice, 
and  Legislation  testify  that  the  principle  of  tithing 
was  taught  and  observed  for  sixteen  centuries 
throughout  the  Christian  world,  including  England, 
until  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 

This  monarch  instigated  parliament  to  seize  tithes 
from  about  a  third  of  the  parishes  of  England,  and 
to  hand  them  over  to  the  Crown,  the  Crown  forth 
with  rewarding  this  perfidy  by  at  least  367  grants 
of  tithes,  now  traceable,  to  lay  members  of  parlia 
ment  alone ;  besides  which  Henry  VIII.  and  his  royal 
successors,  down  to  William  III.  (whatever  of  good 
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they  may  have  done  with  some  of  the  money),  con 
tinued  the  granting  of  alienated  tithes  to  upwards 
of  2,000  lay  persons,  a  record  of  some  of  whose 
names  will  be  found  in  Appendix  B. 

Furthermore,  in  Appendix  C  are  presented  names 
of  nearly  5,000  modern  lay-owners  of  tithes,  com 
muted  respectively  at  values  from  £10,  up  to  nearly 
,£6,000,  a  year.  These  appendices  have  been  com 
piled  from  the  late  Mr.  Grove's  Alienated  Tithes,, 
wherein  he  states  that  the  laity  now  hold,  in  England 
and  Wales,  more  than  ,£3,000,000  a  year  in  tithes. 

These  facts,  touched  upon  in  six  chapters  on  tithe 
abuses  (but  parenthetically  as  to  our  main  subject), 
are  suggested  as  having  contributed  materially  to  a 
decadence  of  personal  tithing,  and  to  the  present  lack 
of  a  due  sense  of  justice  toward  man,  and  stewardship 
toward  God,  on  the  part  of  the  English  people,  who 
now  are  calculated  to  apply  from  their  incomes,  on 
an  average,  for  religious  and  charitable  purposes, 
a  sum  more  like  one-tenth  of  a  tithe. 

Happily,  however,  there  are  many  who  rise, 
as  regards  the  amount  devoted,  above  this  un 
satisfactory  average,  as  will  be  seen  by  our  remarks 
on  modern  tithing,  which  show  that  tithing  in  some 
sense  or  shape  has  been  to  some  extent  voluntarily 
practised  during  the  last  three  hundred  years 
(especially  during  the  last  century)  by  individuals, 
as  also  by  certain  Christian  bodies,  congregations, 
and  societies.  From  these  facts  are  argued  the 
need  and  possibility  of  reform  in  charitable  giving, 
and  of  a  general  resumption  of  the  practice  of 
tithe-paying. 
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In  succeeding  sections  reasons  are  suggested 
why  not  less  than  a  tenth  of  income  should  be  set 
apart  ;  to  whom  the  tithe  should  be  paid  ;  and  how 
administered.  Then  follow  chapters  showing  that 
the  divine  principle  of  tithing  is  adaptable  to  modern 
machinery,  to  the  weekly  offertory,  and  to  various 
ecclesiastical  organisations. 

After  this,  an  appeal  for  co-operation  is  made  to 
the  clergy,  church  officers,  and  collectors  of  charit 
able  funds.  A  word  also  is  addressed  to  those 
who  are  already  tithe-payers  ;  and  this  is  followed 
by  an  appeal  to  the  laity,  contending  that  tithe- 
paying  deserves  their  consideration  from  a  national, 
economic,  and  social,  as  well  as  from  a  religious, 
point  of  view.  Lastly,  a  few  thoughts  are  respect 
fully  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  lay  impro- 
priators  of  alienated  tithes. 

The  author  has  pleasure  in  tendering  his  ap 
preciative  thanks  to  the  representatives  of  the  late 
Mr.  Grove  for  permission  to  make  use  of  his 
Alienated  Tithes ;  also  to  those  friends  whose 
counsel,  encouragement,  and  help,  have  afforded 
him  considerable  literary  assistance.  And  now, 
this  outcome  of  eight  years  of  study  is  humbly 
submitted  to  the  discriminating  judgment  of  the 
learned,  to  the  sober  consideration  of  the  thoughtful, 
and  to  the  innermost  heart  of  every  one  who  wishes 
to  "  live  in  all  good  conscience  before  God,"  and  to 
have  that  conscience  "  void  of  offence  toward  men." 

HKNRY  LANSDELL,  D.D. 

MORDEN  COLLEGE,  BLACKHEATH,  S.E., 
December  20,    1905. 
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STUDIES    IN    ANCIENT   TITHE-GIVING 


CHAPTER    I 

THE     EGYP  TTA  NS 

Tithe-paying  among  ancient  nations,  especially  Semitic,  i. — Egyptian 
offerings  and  firstfruits,  2. — Tomb  of  Anubis,  and  Temple  of 
Medinet  Habu,  3. — Offerings  of  Rameses  II.  and  III.,  3. — 
Temple  endowments,  5. — Spoils  taken  in  war,  6. — Maspero's 
mention  of  a  tenth  not  confirmed  by  Sayce,  Petrie,  or  Budge, 
7. — Mahaffy's  testimony  to  a  sixth,  for  god's  portion,  8. 

IT  is  purposed,  in  this  and  the  next  three  chapters, 
to  inquire  what  may  be  learned  from  non- 
Biblical  sources  as  to  the  practice  of  tithe-paying 
among  ancient  Pagans  ;  how  far  it  was  regarded  as 
obligatory  to  dedicate  property  to  the  service  of  the 
gods,  and  in  what  proportion.  The  survey  will 
begin  with  Egypt,  pass  on  to  Babylonia  and  other 
lands  inhabited  by  Semites — omitting  for  the  present 
the  Hebrews — and  then  cross  into  Europe  to  gather 
evidence  from  the  records  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

In  beginning  with  Egypt,  we  have  to  deal  with 
a  country  whose  history,  for  many  centuries,  was  a 
sealed  book  that  none  could  read.  Thanks,  however, 

VOL.  i.  i 
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to  recent  discoveries,  and  the  patient  labours  of 
modern  scholars,  we  are  now  able  to  decipher  the 
picture-writing  found  on  temple  walls,  in  royal 
tombs,  on  ancient  buildings  and  monuments,  as 
well  as  in  coffins  ;  besides  which,  numerous  writings 
have  been  found  on  tablets  and  papyri,  so  that,  as 
Professor  Flinders  Petrie  points  out,  in  one  of  his 
lectures  on  Religion  arid  Conscience  in  Ancient 

i  p.  ii.  Egypt,1  "we  have  to  deal  with  a  continuous  record 

of  four  thousand  years  before  Christianity  appeared, 
and  an  unknown  age  before  that  record." 

After  this,  the  Professor  names  various  sources  of 
information  ;  such  as  the  Precepts  of  Kagemni  and 
Ptahhotep  of  the  fifth  dynasty  [perhaps  3500  B.C.], 
two  negative  confessions,  or  repudiations  of  sins 
before  the  judgment  of  Osiris,  which  are  probably 
much  older  ;  and  other  tablets,  instructions,  and 

2PP.  36, 87.       maxims  of  later  elate." 

Accordingly,  in  his  remarks  on  "  Duties  to  the 
gods,"  Dr.  Petrie  observes  that  in  the  earlier 
Repudiation  the  offerings  to  the  deity  were  specially 
guarded,  as  for  instance  : 

"  I  have  not  cut  short  the  rations  of  the  temples." 
"  I  have  not  diminished  the  offerings  of  the  gods." 

3  P-  158>  "  I  have  not  stolen  the  property  of  the  gods." " 

Again,  the  Professor  says  that  the  duty  of  making 
offerings  is  often  reiterated.  Thus  : 

"  Make  the  feast  of  thy  god,  renew  it  in  its  season  ;  it 
irritates  the  god  to  neglect  it." 

"Give  thyself  to  the  god;  guard  thyself  each  day  for 
the  god,  and  do  to-morrow  as  to-day.  Sacrifice  :  for  god 
looks  on  the  offerer ;  but  he  neglects  those  who  neglect 
A  p  159.  him."  * 
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These  extracts,  then,  seem  to  show  that  the  very 
ancient  Egyptians  fully  recognized  the  obligation  of 
dedicating  property  to  their  gods ;  whilst,  from  other 
writers,  we  learn  that  one  early  form  of  offering 
consisted  of  the  firstfruits  of  harvest. 

Thus,  Dr.  Henry  Bru^sch,^  speaking  of  the  tomb  1  "'?'• of 

*  vol.  i.  p.         . 

at  Lycopolis,  of  the  high  priest  Anubis,  during  the 
thirteenth  dynasty  [perhaps   2500  B.C.;'],  says:  JJdLfenf" 

"  He  [Anubis]  takes  occasion  for  fixing  the  kind  and 
number  of  the  sacrifices,  he  speaks  of  the  feast  days  on  which 
they  are  to  be  offered,  and  gives  us  evidence,  for  the  first 
time  in  an  Egyptian  inscription,  that  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  the  Nile  valley,  great  and  small,  were  accustomed  to 
dedicate  the  firstfruits  of  their  harvest  to  the  deity." 

The  testimony  of  Erman,"'  also,  is  as  follows  :          •'  Life  in  Ancient 

'  Egypt,  p.  27.!. 

"  The  worshippers  of  these  gods  were  always  faithful  to 
them.  .  .  .  Each  brought  the  firstfruits  of  his  harvest  to 
the  servants  of  his  god  ...  he  made  the  furthermost  room 
of  his  house  into  a  little  chapel.  ...  In  the  court  of  his 
granary,  or  near  his  wine-press,  he  erected  a  little  sanctuary 
to  Renenutet,  the  goddess  of  the  harvest,  and  placed  there 
a  table  of  offerings  with  wine  and  flowers."  .  .  . 

These  and  other  evidences  of  private  piety  were, 
however,  quite  eclipsed  by  the  religious  offerings  of 
the  state,  for  in  addition  to  firstfruits,  Erman7'  says  :/<P.?75. 

"  We  have  much  information  as  to  the  extent  and  the 
kind  of  offerings.  On  the  outer  wall  of  the  great  temple  of 
Medinet  Habu  there  still  exist  parts  of  a  list  of  the  offerings 
instituted  by  Rameses  II.  and  Rameses  III.  for  this  sanc 
tuary,  which  was  erected  by  them.  .  .  .  Every  day  of  the 
year  the  temple  received  about  3,220  loaves  of  bread,  24 
cakes,  144  jugs  of  beer,  32  geese,  and  several  jars  of  wine." 

But  these  items  refer  to  one  temple  only,  and 
are  as  nothing  compared  with  the  offerings  of 


p.  2o8.  Rameses  III.,;  who,  at  his  death,  left  a  compre 
hensive  manifesto,  in  which  he  gave  full  details  of 
all  that  he  had  done  for  the  temples  of  his  country 
during  the  thirty-one  years  of  his  reign.  The  figures 
in  these  lists  are  evidently  taken  from  the  account- 
books  of  the  State  and  of  the  various  temples,  and 
ought  therefore  to  be  worthy  of  credence.* 

Nor  would  it  appear  that  the  king,  after  such 
abounding  liberality,  left  to  himself  great  abundance; 
for  the  same  Rameses  III.  who  gave  185,000  sacks 

*  We  owe  this  information  to  the  discovery  of  the  "  Great  Harris 
Papyrus" — 133  feet  long,  containing  79  pages,  and  divided  into  five 
sections.  The  following  examples  from  the  fifth  section  may  be 
mentioned  as  special  gifts  from  the  king  [Erman,  p.  300]  :  169  towns 
(nine  in  Syria  and  Ethiopia)  ;  113,433  slaves  ;  493,386  head  of  cattle  ; 
1,071,780  plots  of  ground  ;  514  vineyards  and  tree  gardens  ;  88  barks 
and  galleys  ;  2,756  images  of  the  god  (containing  7,205  uten  and  i  qed 
of  gold,  and  11,047  uten  and  j  qed  of  silver);  10,001  uten  and  8  qed  of 
precious  black  bronze  ;  97,148  uten  and  3  qed  of  embossed  bronze 
vessels  ;  47  uten  and  6  qed  of  lapis-lazuli  ;  18,168  pieces  and  i  qed  of 
precious  stones  ;  etc.,  etc. 

The  duties,  charges,  or  rents  imposed  upon  the  temple  subjects 
included  :  2,289  uten  4^  qed  of  golden  vessels  and  ornaments  ;  14,050 
uten  2  qed  of  silver  vessels  and  ornaments  ;  27,580  uten  of  bronze  ; 
4,575  robes,  finely  woven  ;  3,795  uten  of  yarn  ;  1,529  jars  of  incense, 
honey,  and  oil ;  28,080  jars  of  wine  and  similar  drinks  ;  4,204  uten 
7?-  qed  of  silver,  the  worth  of  various  things  paid  in  as  a  tax ;  460,700 
sacks  of  corn,  the  duty  imposed  upon  the  labourers  ;  326,995  geese, 
the  duty  imposed  upon  the  bird-catchers  ;  961  oxen  from  Egyptian 
herds  ;  19  oxen,  the  duty  imposed  on  the  countries  of  the  Syrians; 
12  ships  of  precious  wood;  78  ships  of  ordinary  wood;  etc.,  etc. 

For  the  sacrifices  there  were  paid  from  the  royal  treasury  :  1,663 
uten  of  gold  vases  and  ornaments  ;  3,598  uten  8  qed  of  silver  vases 
and  ornaments  ;  30  uten  9^  qed  of  real  lapis-lazuli,  malachite,  and 
ruby  (?)  ;  327  uten  9  qed  of  black  bronze  ;  18,786  uten  7  qed  of 
embossed  bronze  vases  ;  50,877  robes,  finely  woven  ;  331,702  jars  of 
incense,  honey,  and  oil ;  35,130  jars  of  qadarufe  incense  ;  228,380 
jars  of  wine  and  similar  drinks  ;  1,075,635  amulets,  scarabaei,  and 
seals  of  precious  stone  ;  2,382,605  various  fruits  ;  20,602  oxen,  367 
gazelles,  and  353,719  geese,  of  various  kinds  ;  1,843  t>ags>  ar>d  355,084 
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of  corn  yearly  to  the  temples,  was  often  unable  to 
hand  over  fifty  sacks  a  month  to  his  starving 
workmen  in  the  necropolis. 1  i  Erman,  P.  I<19. 

The  temples  were  enriched  however,  not  only 
by  firstfruits,  and  by  offerings  made  at  various 
times  and  especially  on  feast  days,  but  the  temple 
priests  enjoyed  also  permanent  endowments,  be 
stowed  both  by  king  and  people.  For,  as  Erman 2~'p- 9<5> 
says,  "  It  was  incumbent  on  the  head  of  the  treasury 
department  personally  to  endow  one  of  the  great 
temples  in  Egypt  with  the  precious  things  he 
brought  from  foreign  countries." 

BrugsclV  speaking  of  the  temple  of  Amon,  under  3 "  «21- 
the  eighteenth  dynasty  [about    1 700  B.C.],   says  : 

"In  his  fifteenth  year,  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  Pakhons 
the  king  ordered  a  completely  new  establishment  of  the 
property  of  the  temple.  Among  other  things,  the  temple 
was  provided  with  a  number  of  foreign  people  from  the  South 
and  North,  among  whom  were  children  of  the  kings  of  the 
land  of  Ruthen  [Canaan]  and  of  the  Southern  Klient-hen- 
nefer.  Gardens  were  given  to  the  temple  to  grow  flowers 
and  vegetables,  and  1,800  acres  of  arable  land  in  various 
parts  of  Upper  and  Lower  F^gypt  were  assigned  as  its 
permanent  property.  The  contributions  also  in  vegetables, 
wine,  birds,  beasts,  and  so  forth,  were  fixed  once  for  all ; 

bricks,  of  salt  and  natron  ;  161,287  ;  25>335  5  an(J  6,272,421  loaves  of 
various  kinds  of  bread  ;  285,385  cakes  ;  466,303  jugs  of  beer  ;  3,100 
uten  of  wax;  494,400  fish;  19,130,032  bouquets  of  flowers;  3,260 
pieces  of  wood  for  fuel ;  3,367  lumps  of  coal  ;  1,993,766  jars  of  incense, 
honey,  oil,  fat,  etc. ;  5,279,652  sacks  of  corn  ;  etc.,  etc. 

"The  quantity  of  precious  metals,"  Erman  says  [p.  302],  "would 
amount  to  about  ,£200,000  in  value  ;  and  we  must  not  forget  that  the 
same  six  or  seven  million  Egyptians,  who,  in  addition  to  taxes  paid 
to  the  State,  devoted  this  treasure  ad  majorem  dci  gloriam  [that  is  to 
Amon,  who  claimed  the  lion's  share],  had  also  to  maintain  the  temples 
of  Medinet  Habu,  Karnak,  Tell-el-Jehudeh,"  etc. 
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and  the  number  of  the  temples  of  the  god  in  other  districts 
of  the  country  was  carefully  designated,  and  the  sacrifices 
in  them  were  in  like  manner  granted  with  royal  generosity.' 

NSironsfp.°346ie      Again,   Professor  Maspero  tells  us:* 

"  Harmhabi  .  .  .  inspected  the  ruined  towns  of  the  gods 
in  the  land  .  .  .  and  he  allotted  to  them  estates  and 
offerings  every  day,  as  well  as  a  set  of  sacred  vessels 
entirely  of  gold  and  silver:  he  settled  priests  in  them, 
bookmen,  carefully  chosen  soldiers,  and  assigned  to  them 
fields,  cattle,  and  all  the  necessary  material  to  make 
prayers  to  Ra  every  morning." 

Also: 

"  Rameses  (son  of  Seti)  granted  cultivated  fields  and 
meadows  in  the  Thinite  nome  for  the  maintenance  of 
these  two  mausolea ;  founded  a  college  of  priests  and 
soothsayers  in  connection  with  them,  for  which  he  pro 
vided  endowments  ;  and  also  assigned  them  considerable 
fiefs  in  all  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile." 

In  fact,  so  vast  were  these  endowments,  that  the 
xadoi7,np?303Vili 'Professor  informs  us:"  "The  domain   of  the   gods 
formed  at  all  periods  about  one-third  of  the  whole 
country." 

There  was  yet  another  source  of  income  in 
respect  of  which  the  ancient  Egyptians  recognized 
their  dependence  on  the  deity,  by  presenting  some 
times  the  whole,  but  normally  a  portion,  of  their 
spoils  taken  in  war.  Maspero,  speaking  of  Egyptian 
» struggle  of  the  organization,  savs:'j  "  The  conqueror  as  a  rule  did 

Nations,  p.  271.  ' 

not  retain  any  part  of  their  [the  conquered  nations'] 
territory.  He  confined  himself  to  the  appropriation 
of  revenues  of  domains  for  the  benefit  of  his  gods." 
This  is  illustrated  by  a  statement  of  Dr.  Brugsch, 
when,  speaking  of  the  feasts  of  Amon,  at  Thebes, 
in  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  or  about  1 700  years  B.C., 
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he  says:*  "  By  order  of  the  king,   the  three  cities  /  vol.  i.  P.  389. 
of  Anaugas    [Jenysus],    Im'amu    [Jamnia   (?)],   and 
Harinocola     [Rhinocorura]    were    assigned    to    the 
domain   of  this   gocl,    to   pay   yearly  to   his  temple 
the  taxes  laid  upon  them." 

Again,  of  Rameses  III.  Brugsch  adds:"  .?  voi.  ii.  P.  ,&>. 

"  The  rich  spoil  which  the  king  carried  off  in  his 
campaigns  from  the  captured  cities  and  the  conquered 
peoples,  enabled  him  to  enrich  most  lavishly  with  gifts, 
not  only  the  sanctuaries  in  Thebes,  but  also  the  temples 
of  Heliopolis,  Memphis,  and  other  places  in  Egypt,  to 
adorn  them  with  buildings  '  in  his  name  '  which  are  called 
'  Ramessea,'  and  to  devote  the  prisoners  of  war  as  slaves  to 
the  holy  service  of  the  gods  in  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt." 

To  this  information  concerning  spoils  in  war 
Maspero  adds  that  the  portion  given  to  the  gods 
was  a  tenth  of  the  whole.  Thus'3  "the  gods  of  3E?awnofcivili- 

o  zation,  p.  302. 

the  side  which  was  victorious  shared  with  it  in  the 
triumph,  and  received  a  tithe  of  the  spoil  as  the  price 
of  their  help."  Once  more,  speaking  of  Ahmosis, 
a  military  leader  in  the  time  of  the  last  Pharaoh 
who  went  to  battle  in  person,  Maspero  says:4  4  struggle  of  the 

Nations,  p.  91. 

"  A  revival  of  military  greatness  was  followed  by  an  age 
of  building  activity.  Claims  of  the  gods  had  to  be  satisfied 
before  those  of  men,  etc.  ...  A  tenth  therefore  of  the 
slaves,  cattle,  and  precious  metals  was  set  apart  for  the 
service  of  the  gods,  and  even  fields,  towns,  and  provinces 
were  allotted  to  them,  the  produce  of  which  was  applied 
to  enhance  the  importance  of  their  cult  or  to  repair  and 
enlarge  their  temples." 

This  repeated  mention  by  Professor  Maspero  of  a 
tenth  of  the  spoil  is  noteworthy,  though  he  does  not 
say  that  the  Egyptian  people,  generally,  paid  tithes 
to  the  temples.  Upon  inquiry  as  to  this  point  from 
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several  Egyptologists,  Professor  Sayce  (writing  to 
me  from  his  dahabeeyah  on  the  Nile)  said :  "  Though 
gifts  were  made  to  the  Egyptian  temples  on  a  large 
scale,  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  tithe." 

Professor  Flinders  Petrie  wrote  to  me  from  Upper 
Egypt,  saying:  "I  do  not  remember  any  tithing 
allusions.  .  .  .  The  Egyptian  system  of  priestly 
revenues  was  by  estates,  and  not  by  taxes  or  tithes. 
.  .  .  The  same  system  is  kept  up  still  in  the  Wakfs 
out  here  ;  and  there  are  no  general  religious  taxes." 

Again,  in  a  short  conversation  I  had  on  the 
subject  with  Dr.  Wallis  Budge,  at  the  British 
Museum,  he  seemed  to  doubt  concerning  Egypt 
whether  the  gifts  to  the  temples  represented  a 
definite  proportion  of  income.  He  thought  they 
amounted  to  more  than  a  tenth,  and  seemed  quite 
convinced  that,  constantly  and  on  regularly  occurring 
festivals,  it  was  obligatory — by  custom,  if  not  by 
law — to  make  offerings  to  the  priests. 

One  more  testimony  is  that  of  Professor  Mahaffy, 
who  wrote  to  me  :  "  I  am  no  authority  on  Assyrian 
matters,  and  cannot  tell  you  about  tithes  there.  But 
in  Egypt  one-sixth  seems  to  have  been  the  old 
avro/xotpa,  or  '  gods'  portion,'  levied  upon  all  pro 
perty  not  specifically  exempted.  This  appears  in 
Ptolemaic  times  from  the  Revenue  papyrus  which 
Grenfell  and  I  have  lately  published."  Similarly,  the 
Professor  says,  in  his  History  of  Egypt  under  the 
Ptolemaic  Dynasty1  :  "  The  landed  property  and  the 
orchards  and  vineyards  of  all  Egypt  (with  certain 
exceptions)  paid  a  duty  to  the  gods  of  the  nearest 
temple  amounting  to  one-sixth  of  the  yearly  crop." 
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AND  ARABIANS 

Babylonian  tithe-paying,  from  cuneiform  tablets,  9. — Tell-el-Amarna 
and  other  tablets,  with  note  by  Budge,  10. — Pinches'  note  on 
Assyrian  tablets,  11. — Maspero's  endowments  and  spoils  of  war, 
13. — Tiglath  Pileser  a  tithe-payer,  13. — Sayce  on  Babylonian 
tithing,  14. — Tithe-paying  in  Persia;  Cyrus  versus  Crcesus, 
15. —  Phoenician  tithe-paying  at  Carthage  and  in  Canaan,  15 — 
Ragozin's  testimony,  16. — Tithing  frankincense,  and  Robertson 
Smith  on  tithes  in  Arabia,  17. — Pliny  on  tithes  among  Arabians 
and  Ethiopians,  17. — Religious  offerings  among  Brahmins  and 
Sikhs,  18. — Summary,  19. 

WE  now  pass  from  the  Nile  to  the  valley  of 
the  Euphrates,  the  so-called  "  cradle  of  the 
human  race,"  where  dwelt  those  famous  nations  of 
remote  antiquity,  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians, 
of  whom,  with  some  few  other  Semites,  we  purpose 
to  inquire  how  far  they  recognized  it  as  a  duty  to 
offer  a  part  of  their  property  to  the  gods,  and  in 
what  proportion  they  did  so. 

Turning  to  Josephus,  we  read^   that    Nebuchad- 
nezzar,   "with   the    spoils    he    had    taken    in    war, p- 
adorned   the  temple   of  Belus,  and  the  rest  of  the 
temples,   in  a  magnificent  manner." 

But  we,  of  the  twentieth  century,  have  learned  to 
decipher  numerous  sources  of  Babylonian  history 
that  Josephus  could  not  read,  namely,  the  cuneiform 
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writings  found  throughout  a  large  part  of  Western 

Asia — in   Persia  and  Babylonia,  Assyria  and  Media, 

BrIitnaCn3S1cTEd!a  Armenia    and    Mesopotamia/      The    arrow-headed 

p.'ii*'/0          or    wedge-shaped     characters     called     "cuneiform" 

were  impressed  on  tablets  of  moist  clay,  and  when 

dried  were  stowed  away  in  royal  book-houses,  like 

that  of  Sargon's  library   at   Agade  (say  3000  B.C.). 

They  were  kept  as  religious  records  connected  with 

temples,   whilst  some  were  merchants'  accounts  and 

contracts.     Among  the  subjects  treated  of  are  magic 

formulae,    charms,    and   hymns  ;    also   calendars  and 

mythological   poems,    as    well    as   works   of  history 

2  ibid.  cd.  ix.     and  chronology/ 

vol.  in.  p.   191, 

^Babylonia-  A  most  interesting  collection  also,  of  cuneiform 
tablets  in  the  form  of  diplomatic  correspondence, 
was  discovered  in  1887  by  a  peasant  woman  of 
Egypt,  in  (say)  the  Foreign  Office  of  the  ruined 
palace  of  Amenophis  IV.,  at  a  place  called  Tell-el- 
Amarna.  These  Tell-el-Amarna  tablets  date  from 
about  1480  B.C.,  and  were  written  to  the  king  of 
Egypt  and  to  his  officials  by  Amorites,  Phoenicians, 
Philistines,  and  others.  In  length  they  represent 
a  literature  equal  to  about  half  the  chapters  of 

sconder  c.  R.  tne   Pentateuch/ 

p.  9,  iell  Atnarna 

Many  of  these  tablets  have  found  their  way,  as  did 
others  before  them,  into  the  museums  of  London, 
Paris,  and  Berlin,  and  as  read  by  Assyriologists 
they  throw  much  light  upon  Babylonia  and  the 
neighbouring  countries  whither  Babylonian  influence 
extended. 

Accordingly,  upon  Dr.  Wallis  Budge  being  asked 
for  "  chapter  and  verse "  from  original  cuneiform 
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writings  in  the  British  Museum,  illustrating  the 
tithe  question,  he  was  kind  enough  to  write  his 
replies,  giving  me  reference  numbers  to  the 
tablets.*  Dr.  Budge,  however,  expressed  a  doubt 
as  to  whether  eshru,  though  meaning  literally  a 
tenth  [part],  was  an  actual  tenth  of  the  person's 
income  or  property  ;  and  there  is  no  evidence,  he 
says,  known  to  him  which  shows  that  the  es/irii  was 
obligatory.  But  there  is  evidence,  he  says,  that  the 
eskril  could  be  annual  ;  that  it  could  be,  and  was, 
commonly  paid  in  kind  ;  that  two  or  more  indi 
viduals  could  unite  in  paying  an  eskrii  ;  and  that  an 
eshru  could  be  offered  to  a  number  of  gods  collec 
tively  ;  and  from  the  foregoing  facts  it  seemed  to 
him  that  the  eshru  partook  more  of  the  nature  of 
a  free-will  offering  than  of  a  literal  tenth  part  the 
payment  of  which  was  obligatory. 

To   Dr.   Theophilus  G.    Pinches,  formerly  of  the 
Assyrian  Department  in  the  British  Museum,  I  am 

*  As  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  eshrft  (tenth),  its  use,  etc.,  it 
appears  that :  (i)  Nabonidus  (555—538  B.C.)  paid  to  the  temple  of  the 
Sun-god  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  the  month  Sivan  in  his  accession 
year  "  6  mana  of  gold  eshru ."  The  gold  was  paid  in  the  "  great  gate 
of  the  temple."  The  number  of  the  tablet  is  82-9-18,  74  A.  (2)  Tablet 
No.  82-9-18,  90  records  that  Belshazzar  [son  of  Nabonidus]  pays  27 
shekels  of  silver,  as  the  es/irfi  for  a  "  daughter  of  the  king,"  on  the  5th 
day  of  Ab,  year  17  of  Nabonidus.  (3)  Tablet  No.  82-9-18,  414  states 
that  Nergal-natsir  gave  an  ox  to  the  temple  for  "his  cshru"  (ana 
eshrit-shu).  (4)  Tablet  83-1-18,  87  says  that  a  governor  and  another 
official  paid  an  "  eshrfi."  Other  similar  examples  of  combined  es/ir 
occur.  (5)  Tablet  76-11-17,  379  states  that  two-thirds  of  a  mana  and 
5  shekels  of  silver  were  given  to  the  gods  Bel,  Nebo,  Nergal,  and 
Ishtar  (lady  of  Erech)  as  eshru.  (6)  Tablets  83-1-18,  181  and  82- 
433  record  that  the  eshru  for  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  years  respec 
tively  were  paid  by  certain  individuals  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
years  of  the  reign  of  Nabonidus. 
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also  indebted  for  further  information  ;  *  and  besides 
the  note  furnished  by  Dr.  Pinches,  I  was  en 
couraged  by  him  to  hope  that  when  more  of  the 
tablets  now  in  the  British  Museum  are  transcribed 
and  published,  it  may  be  regarded  as  certain  that 
tithes  were  paid  in  Babylonia  to  the  temples  of 
the  gods  2100  years  B.C.,  and  probably  earlier. f 

*  He  wrote  to  me  :  "  The  mention  of  '  tenth  parts  '  (esretu)  occurs 
on  tablets  which  are  undoubtedly  copies  of  bilingual  phrase  tablets 
drawn  up  2200  B.C.,  or  earlier,  and  representing  the  legal  expres 
sions  current  among  the  scribes  at  that  time."  The  best  text  is 
that  published  in  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Western  Asia,  vol.  ii. 
pi.  14,  col.  2,  where  occur  the  phrases  "he  has  hired  (the  field)  for  a 
third  (fourth,  fifth,  tenth)"  (of  the  produce).  After  the  last  of  these 
phrases  ("he  has  hired  for  a  tenth")  occurs  :  "A  tenth  part  (or  "his 
tenth  part  ")  (to)  the  palace  he  shall  give."  The  Assyrian  translation 
is  broken  away,  but  the  Akkadian 

Igi-gu-gala-bi       egalla       bab-summu 

"  Tenth      his     palace       it  he  gives " 

or  "  palace  to  it  he  gives  " 

is  intact.  A  part  of  the  first  character  of  the  Assyrian  rendering  also 
remains,  showing  that  the  first  word  was  esru  or  esretu.~\  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  text  is  not  quite  without  ambiguity  (and  the  loss  of  the 
Assyrian  version  is  therefore  doubly  unfortunate),  for  one  might  just  as 
well  translate  "  the  palace  will  give"  as  "(to)  the  palace  he  will  give." 
Dr.  Pinches  does  not  think,  however,  that  the  ancient  Akkadians  and 
Assyrians  often  conceived  a  "  palace  "  as  ever  "  giving  "  anything,  and 
the  preposition  "  to"  (in  Akkadian  a/^/position)  was  often  understood. 
Haupt,  in  his  copy  (Akkadisch-Sumerische  Keilschrifttexte,  p.  73, 
1.  36),  supplies  the  /reposition  y  before  egalla^  "  palace,"  but  I 
should  say  that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  this  preposition  (though 
it  is  the  one  we  want)  was  in  the  early  original  of  the  inscription. 
Perhaps  we  ought  to  translate  "  the  palace,  to  it  (ba,  for  bi-a,  it  +  to) 
he  will  give"  (ab-summu)=  "he  will  give  to  the  palace."  (This  seems, 
in  fact,  to  be  the  real  etymology  of  ba.)  However  this  may  be,  we 
have  here  the  reference  to  paying  a  tithe,  probably  to  the  palace,  the 
residence  of  the  king. 

t  For  further  information  on  tithe-paying  by  the  officials  of  Nebu 
chadnezzar's  court,  see  p.  434  of  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Light  of 
Historical  Records,  by  Dr.  Theophilus  G.  Pinches,  S.  P.  C.  K.,  London, 
1902. 
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Meanwhile,  Professor  Maspero  tells  of  religious 
endowments  also  in  ancient  Chaldea,  saying  : 

"  Kings  in  founding  a  temple  not  only  bestowed  upon  it 
the  objects  and  furniture  required  .  .  .  they  assigned  to  it 
an  annual  income  from  the  treasury,  slaves,  or  cultivated 
lands."1  £.D?"vn.of 

Civilization, 

Also  of  spoils  of  war  he  says  : 

"  As  soon  as  he  [the  king]  had  triumphed  by  their  [the 
gods']  command,  he  sought  before  all  else  to  reward  them 
amply  for  their  assistance.  He  paid  a  tithe  of  the  spoil 
into  the  coffers  of  their  treasury  ;  he  made  over  a  part  of 
the  conquered  country  to  their  domain  ;  he  granted  them 
a  tale  of  the  prisoners  to  cultivate  their  lands,  or  to  work 
at  their  buildings."  '  ~ Ibid-  P-  706- 

In  his  later  volume,  Maspero  furnishes  some; 
interesting  items  upon  tithe-paying  by  Tukultiabale- 
sharra,  or,  as  we  better  know  him,  Tiglath  Pileser  : 

"  We  see  him  lavishing  offerings  on  the  gods,  and  en 
riching  their  temples  with  the  spoils  of  his  victories."  .•?  struggle  or  the 

1  Nations,  p.  642. 

Again,  "  Tiglath  Pileser,  after  fighting  in  the  country 
north  of  the  Tigris,  consecrated  the  tenth  of  the  spoil 
thus  received  to  the  use  of  his  god  Asshur  and  also  to 
Ramman."4  7'p-6«- 

Once  more,  near  the  source  of  the  Subnat  river,  Tiglath 
Pileser  recorded  his  victories  thus :  " .  .  .  with  the  aid  of 
Asshur,  Shamesh,  and  Ramman,  the  great  gods,  my  lords, 
I,  Tiglath  Pileser  .  .  .  conqueror  from  the  Great  Sea  [the 
Mediterranean]  .  .  .  went  to  Nairi." 

And  the  gods  who  had  so  signally  favoured  the  monarch 
received  the  greater  part  [i.e.  more  than  half]  of  the  spoils 
which  he  had  secured  in  his  campaigns/''  SPP.  658.9. 

The  testimony  of  George  Smith,  an  eminent 
Assyriologist,  in  his  Ancient  History  from  the 
Monuments?  is  much  to  the  same  effect.  He  says  :  ''?•'>• 

"  The  priesthood  formed  a  privileged  class  ;   they  lived 
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on  the  revenues  of  the  temples  and  the  offerings  of 
worshippers,  while  they  were  directly  interested  in  war, 
as  a  portion  of  the  spoil  was  dedicated  to  the  temples." 

And  again  : 

"  Marching  down  to  Babylon,  Tiglath  Pileser  proclaimed 
himself  king  of  Babylon   and  king  of  Sumir  and   Akkad, 
IP- ss.  offering  magnificent  sacrifices  on  the  national  altars."  1 

After  these  examples  it  is  interesting  to  quote 
again  from  the  letter  kindly  written  to  me  by  Dr. 
Sayce,  Professor  of  Assyriology  at  Oxford.  He 
says  :  "  The  esrd,  or  '  tithe,'  was  a  Babylonian 
institution,  which  was  paid  to  the  temples  upon  the 
produce  of  the  land.  I  have  referred  to  it  in  my 
Social  Life  among  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians" 
2  P.  ,21.  On  turning  to  the  passage  indicated2  we  read  : 

"  The  temple  and  priests  were  supported  by  the  con 
tributions  of  the  people — partly  obligatory  and  partly 
voluntary.  The  most  important  among  them  were  the 
'  tithes '  paid  upon  all  produce.  The  tithes  were  contri 
buted  by  all  classes  of  the  population,  from  the  king  to 
the  peasant ;  and  lists  exist  which  record  the  amounts 
severally  due  from  the  tenants  of  an  estate.  The  tithes 
were  paid  for  the  most  part  in  corn.  Thus  we  find  a 
Babylonian  paying  about  1 1  bushels  of  corn  to  the  temple 
of  the  Sun-god  [at  Sippara]  as  the  tithes  required  from 
him  for  the  year.  The  tithes  paid  to  the  same  temple  by 
Nabonidus,  just  after  his  accession  [555  B.C.]  amounted  to 
as  much  as  six  manehs  of  gold,  or  ^840  .  .  .  Voluntary 
gifts  were  common,  and  were  often  made  in  pursuance  of 
a  vow  or  in  gratitude  for  recovery  from  sickness.  Among 
such  gifts  various  articles  of  dress  were  included,  with 
which  the  images  of  the  gods  were  adorned." 

The  Professor  observes  also,  in  his  Patriarchal 
,1 P.  ,66.  Palestine?  that  Cyrus  and  Cambyses  did  not  regard 
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their  foreign  origin  as  affording  any  pretext  for 
refusing  to  pay  tithe  to  the  gods  of  the  kingdoms 
they  had  overthrown. 

The  mention  of  Cyrus  takes  our  thoughts  next  to 
Persia,  one  of  the  ancient  names  of  which  was  Elam, 
where  tithe-paying  seems  to  have  been  known  before 
the  days  of  Cyrus.  Professor  Maspero  savs  • 1  ^  struggle  of  the 

*  Nations,  p.  36. 

"  These  deities  [of  Elam  dwelling  near  Susa]  re 
ceived  a  tenth  of  the  spoil  after  any  successful 
campaign  ;  the  offerings  comprising  statues  of  the 
enemies'  gods,  valuable  vases,  ingots  of  gold  and 
silver,  furniture  and  stuffs." 

Xenophon  also  narrates  of  Cyrus,  that  having 
collected  a  great  sum  of  money  amongst  his  captives, 
he  caused  it  to  be  divided  as  he  had  vowed,  and 
the  tithe  thereof  to  be  delivered  to  the  praetors,  to 
be  consecrated  to  Apollo  and  Diana  of  Ephesus.5  iSS^  v. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  the  Phoenicians,  who  dwelt  3' 
on  the  coast  of  southern  Syria,  and  were  the  prin 
cipal  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  antiquity. 
They  were  also  the  most  skilful  shipbuilders  and 
the  boldest  navigators  of  the  ancient  world,  and 
pushed  their  way  from  island  to  island,  and  cape  to 
cape,  until  they  reached  the  southern  cape  of  Spain, 
and  passed  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 

They  also  founded  the  city  of  Carthage,  and 
having  brought  with  them  from  Tyre  the  custom 
of  tithe-paying,  they,  from  the  outset,  used  to  send 
the  tithe  of  all  their  profits  and  increase  to  Tyre, 
for  Hercules,  by  one  clothed  in  purple  and  priestly 
robes  ; 3  and  so  likewise  they  did  with  their  spoils  yjE™3;  ,s. 
of  war  in  Sicily.  Becoming,  however,  in  process  of 
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time  very  wealthy,  they  began  to  slacken  in  piety, 
sending  their  tithe  but  seldom,  and  that  not  of  the 
best,  thereby  showing  neglect  and  disregard  of 
their  deities. 

jHist.bk.  v.  Afterwards  Diodorus  Siculus  1  relates  into  what 
straits  the  Carthaginians  were  driven  by  Agathocles 
the  Sicilian,  and  how  the  Carthaginians,  supposing 
their  losses  and  disasters  to  be  sent  to  them  by  the 
gods,  betook  themselves  to  all  manner  of  supplica 
tion  and  devotion.  Supposing,  too,  that  Hercules 
of  Tyre,  more  especially,  was  angry,  they  sent  to 
his  temple  great  presents  and  rich  gifts,  and  for- 

Sifsh  works,  warded  the  tenth  as  of  old/ 

Historical0"1  All    this    seems    to    show    the    practice    of  these 

Vindication,  etc.,  .     .  .  i  «   i 

P.  3o;  Leslie,      Phoenician  colonists  to  have  been  not  merely  a  tithe 

Divine  Right  J 

ofTithes,  offered  as  a  vow  on  a  given  occasion,  but  a  regu 
larly  recurring  payment,  with  regard  to  which 
Madame  Ragozin,  speaking  of  the  Canaanite  or 

"Assyria'p-119- Phoenician  and  his  religious  ideas,  writes:3 

"  The  god  to  him  is  a  king.  .  .  .  He  claims  certain 
dues,  and  watches  jealously  that  they  shall  be  rendered 
him.  He  owns  the  land  whereon  he  allows  his  worshippers 
to  dwell.  He  has  given  it  to  them,  with  all  it  contains  and 
bears,  to  use  and  to  enjoy.  But  of  these  good  things  a  fair 
share  is  due  to  him,  the  Supreme  Landlord,  in  common 
gratitude.  His  should  be  at  least  the  male  firstborn  of 
every  domestic  animal,  the  firstfruits  of  every  crop,  and 
a  portion — generally  the  tenth — of  all  the  products  both 
of  the  soil  and  of  men's  industry,  to  be  paid  in  at  stated 
periods,  and  solemnly  consecrated  as  festive  at  the  nearest 
temple  ...  It  is  also  understood  that  a  portion  of  the 
booty  made  in  war — not  less  than  the  tenth — of  right 
belongs  to  the  gods  whose  favour  has  prospered  the 
nation's  arms." 


THE   GARDEN'S    OF    THE    MUSEUM    AT    CARTHAGE,    SHOWING   SO.MK    OF   THE   ANTIQUITIES    UISCOVEKED. 


RUINS    OF    ANCIENT   CISTERNS    AT    CARTHAGK. 
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There  now  remain  two  other  nations  to  be 
referred  to  in  connection  with  ancient  Semitic  tithe- 
paying,  namely,  the  Arabians  and  the  Ethiopians. 
Pliny  mentions  1  an  Arabian  law  whereby  the  owner  1  Hist- llk- xii- 

•  J  en.  14.  63. 

had  to  pay  tithe  of  his  frankincense  to  the  god 
Sabis,  whose  priests  received  it  not  by  weight  [that 
is,  sparingly]  but  by  measure.  Nor  might  any  sale 
of  it  be  made  till  the  tenth  was  paid.  Again,  Dr. 
Robertson  Smith,  formerly  Professor  of  Arabic  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  writing  in  his  Religion 
of  the  Semites  of  Baal  worship  in  Arabia/'  savs  :  "?•  '°M2nd 

J  »  edition  of  1894, 

p.  no). 

"From  the  Coran  (vi.  137)  and  other  sources  \ve  have 
sufficient  evidence  that  the  settled  Arabs  paid  to  the  god 
a  regular  tribute  from  their  fields,  apparently  by  marking 
off  as  his  a  certain  portion  of  the  irrigated  and  cultivated 
ground." 

Again:3  "  In  Arabic  law,  ground  of  the  'second'  class  •?  P.  95- 
[that  is  watered  by  rain,  or  '  what  the  Baal  waters  ']  pays 
double  tithes." 

Once  more,  speaking  of  sacred  tribute  in  Arabia,  the 
Professor  adds  :  k  "  The  agricultural  tribute  of  firstfruits  and  4  P-. 439(2^ 

&  _  edition,  p.  459). 

tithes   is   a   charge   on   the   produce    of  the   land,   paid  to 

the  gods  as  Baalim  or  landlords."     Also."7   "The  tributes  ^.441  <*nd^ 

which  chiefs  and  kings  received  from  foreigners  were  partly 

transit-dues  from  traders  (Pliny,  //.  N.  xii.  14.  63  sqq.).    Of 

such  tribute  the  gods  had  their  share,  as  Pliny  expressly 

relates  in  the  case  of  the   incense   traffic,  and  as  Azraci 6  6  p' J°7' 

appears  to  imply  in   the  case  of  the  Greek  merchants  at 

Mecca.     Commerce    and    religion  were    closely  connected 

in  all  the  Semitic  lands  ;  the  greatest  and  richest  temples 

are    almost    always    found    in    cities    which    owed    their 

importance  to  trade." 

And,  lastly,  what  Pliny  says  of  the  Arabians  and 
their  frankincense,  he  repeats,  in  substance,  of  the 
VOL.  i.  2 
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Ethiopians  and  their  cinnamon,  which  they  did  not 
begin  to  cut  without  prayers  made  first  to  their  gods, 
and  a  sacrifice  of  forty-four  goats  and  rams.  Then 
the  priest,  dividing  the  cinnamon,  took  that  part 
belonging  to  their  god  Assabinus,  and  left  them  the 
Hil't "bk  ^i?'  rest  to  ma-ke  merchandise  of,1  or  else,  as  some  say, 
one-third  was  given  to  the  Sun,  and  burnt. 

I  have  not  systematically  pursued  these  investi 
gations  in  regard  to  other  nations  east  of  Persia, 
nor  inquired  of  modern  non-Christian  nations  in 
Asia  as  to  how  far  they  regard  it  as  a  duty  to  offer 
a  part  of  their  property  to  their  gods,  and  in  what 
proportion  they  do  so.  One  or  two  instances, 
however,  have  come  easily  to  hand. 

The  Rev.  J.  E.  Padfield,  for  instance,  a  mission 
ary  of  my  acquaintance,  whose  station  at  Masuli- 
patam  I  visited  in  1890,  took  the  pains  to  inquire 
in  detail,  from  every  native  Christian  family  in  each 
congregation  over  his  large  district,  as  to  how  much 
the  heathen  in  their  own  social  position  would  pay, 
or  what  would  have  been  the  amount  of  their  own 
religious  offerings  had  they  continued  to  be  heathen. 
This  was  done  with  a  view  to  comparison  with 
what  they  gave  for  Christian  religious  purposes  of 
every  kind. 

fioCnaryCMi-  As  the  result  of  that  inquiry  it  was  stated  2  that 
?896,ep.  5"5y'  the  high  caste  Brahmins  had  been  wont  to  spend 
for  religious  purposes  the  equivalent  of  a  month's 
income  per  annum,  the  lower  castes — such  as 
farmers,  cultivators,  and  coolies — spending  less  ;  but, 
speaking  of  these  particular  Christians  as  a  whole,  it 
appeared  that  whilst  they  were  heathen  they  had 
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to  expend  upon  religious  observances  not  less  than 
one-thirteenth  of  their  net  incomes. 

Once  more  ;  when  prosecuting  this  study  one  day 
at  the  British  Museum,  I  was  accosted  by  a  well- 
educated  young  Sikh,  who  came  from  Amritzar,  and 
was  brother,  or  near  relative,  of  the  chief  priest  of 
the  Golden  Temple,  which  I  remembered  to  have 
visited.  Upon  my  asking  for  any  information  he 
could  give  relative  to  this  subject,  he  informed  me 
that,  in  the  time  of  Babu  Aryan  Sodhi,  the  fifth 
Sikh  guru  (or  teacher),  the  people  gave  a  tenth 
part  of  their  incomes  for  religious  purposes  ;  but 
that  in  the  present  day  good  Sikhs  give  about 
one-twentieth  ;  though  the  proportion  varies. 

If,  then,  we  summarize  the  evidence  furnished 
thus  far  on  tithe-paying  in  ancient  Egypt  and 
Western  Asia,  and  ask  whether  the  Egyptians 
recognized  it  as  a  duty  to  offer  a  part  of  their 
property  to  their  gods,  it  would  seem,  as  far  back 
as  we  know  anything  of  their  history,  that  the  god's 
portion  was  deemed  sacred  ;  and  that  to  diminish 
it  was  regarded  as  a  sin.  Also,  that  the  Pharaoh 
and  his  officials,  with  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  people, 
annually  offered  the  firstfruits  of  their  crops  to 
their  temples,  which  they  permanently  endowed 
with  estates,  towns,  ships,  lands,  slaves,  cattle, 
soldiers,  and  scribes  for  the  assistance,  education, 
and  support  of  the  priests,  as  well  as  for  temple 
repairs  and  enlargements,  together  with  the  furniture 
and  accessories  of  worship.  They  offered  also  a 
portion  of  the  spoils  taken  in  war,  and  on  festivals, 
and  various  other  occasions,  made  further  offerings 
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of  the  most  varied  kinds,  such  as  precious  metals, 
costly  stones  and  gems  ;  corn,  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
flowers  ;  game,  birds,  fish,  fuel,  salt,  bread,  cakes, 
incense,  honey,  wax,  oil,  beer,  and  wine.  And  if 
it  be  further  asked  as  to  what  proportion  these 
offerings  bore  to  their  entire  income,  it  seems  to 
have  been  not  less  than  a  tenth,  and  in  some  cases 
is  believed  to  have  reached  a  sixth. 

If,  next,  we  ask  a  similar  question  of  the  Baby 
lonians  and  other  Semites  mentioned  above,  we 
find  Tiglath  Pileser,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Nabonidus, 
Belshazzar,  Cyrus,  and  other  sovereigns,  with  all 
classes  of  the  people  in  the  Euphrates  valley,  as 
well  as  Phoenician  colonists  in  Carthage — all  of  them 

O 

annually  offering  a  tenth  of  their  increase,  whether 
from  fruits  of  the  ground  or  profits  from  merchan 
dise  ;  whether  from  spoils  of  war,  from  transit-dues, 
portions  of  tribute,  or  other  sources  of  income, 
whereby  the  temples  were  furnished  and  endowed, 
the  priests  supported,  and  the  gods  honoured  ;  all 
this  being  done  partly  as  a  matter  of  obligation  and 
partly  voluntarily,  as  in  payment  of  vows,  such  as 
those  made  in  sickness,  or  to  bespeak  success  in 
trading  or  war. 


CHAPTER     III 

THE    GREEKS 

Tithing  in  Greek  mythology  ;  Evander  and  Triptolemus,  21. — The 
Argives  and  Liparians,  22. — Spartan  generals  and  their  tithes, 
24.— Herodotus  on  tithes  in  Phocia,  Samos,  Thracia,  and 
Siphnos,  24.— Xenophon,  a  tithe-payer,  26. — Testimony  from 
Thucydides,  Aristotle,  Pisistratus,  Aristophanes,  and  Demo 
sthenes,  27. — Testimony  from  Greek  grammarians,  28. 

HAVING  studied  the  question  of  tithe-paying 
in     Egypt,     Babylonia,     Persia,     Phoenicia, 
Arabia,    and   Ethiopia,   we  now  pursue  our  inquiry 
amongst  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  some  few  other 
pagan  nations  of  ancient   Europe. 

The  earliest  allusions  to  tithe-paying  in  Greece 
come  down  from  mythological  times,  and  cluster 
around  the  oldest  writers  and  lawgivers,  such  as 
Hesiod  and  Draco,  and  include  even  the  legendary 
names  of  Triptolemus  and  Evander.  Evander, 
in  classical  legend,  was  a  son  of  Hermes,  and  the 
leader  of  an  Arcadian  colony  into  Latium  sixty 
years  before  the  Trojan  war,  or,  say,  about  B.C.  1300. 
Cassius  [in  Aurelius  Victor\  reports  that  in 
Evander's  days  one  Reccaranus,  a  shepherd  of 
Greek  extraction  (called  Hercules  because  of  his 
strength),  having  found  his  oxen  that  one  Cacus 
had  stolen,  dedicated  an  altar  at  Rome  under  the 
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Aventine  Mount  Inventori  Patri  [probably  to 
Jupiter],  calling  it  the  Greatest,  and  teaching  the 
people  to  consecrate  their  tithes  there  ;  for  it 
seemed  to  him  fit  that  the  gods  should  receive  that 
honour  rather  than  their  kings  [to  whom  perhaps 
tithes  had  been  paid  before]  :  whence  it  came  to 
pass  that  after  Hercules  was  deified  it  grew  into 
i comber ,  P.37 ;  a  custom  to  consecrate  to  him  a  tithe/ 

Seluen,  History 

of  Tithes,  p.  25.        j)r  Rouse,  (whose  work  on  Greek  Votive  Offerings 
*p-  349-  is  the  fullest  and  best  that  I   have  seen)2  says,  that 

the  Homeric  poems  attest  the  dedication  of  things 
which  have  a  material  value,  as  Hecuba's  robe,  and 
a  temple  full  of  fine  ornaments ;  and  that  the 
offering  of  firstfruits  and  tithes  by  a  regular  formula 
was  recognised  in  the  time  of  Hesiod,  which 
recognition  Rouse  would  date  between  the  eleventh 
and  eighth  centuries  before  the  Christian  era. 

It  is  related  also  of  the  Argives,  who  under  their 

king   Agamemnon   played    so   important   a    part    in 

the  Trojan  war,  that,  having  subdued  the  Mycenians, 

they  consecrated  a  tenth  of  their  goods  to  god,  and 

s piodorus        then  utterly  razed  the  town.3 

biculus,  xi.  65.  J 

Triptolemus,  a  favourite  of  Demeter,  was  in 
Greek  mythology  the  inventor  of  the  plough,  and 
patron  of  agriculture.  It  was  a  very  ancient  Attic 
law,  ®eou?  Kap-n-oLs  o.yaA.Xeu',  to  honour  the  gods  with 
firstfruits,  which  Porphyry  explains  by  aTrap^a? 
77-oieur$ai  (his  phrase  for  paying  tithes) ;  and  he  cites 
Hermippus  and  Xenocrates  to  prove  that  it  was  a 
law  of  Triptolemus,  and  received  by  Draco  [who 
formulated  the  first  code  of  laws  for  Athens  about 
624  B.C.],  to  be  an  everlasting  decree  never  to  be 
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repealed,  "  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  should 
worship  the  gods  according  to  their  estates,  with 
nrstfruits,  and  offering  of  wine,  every  year." 

Porphyry  also  relates  out  of  Hesiod,  that  the 
gods  had  utterly  destroyed  what  he  speaks  of 
as  an  atheistic  and  irreligious  people  called  Thoes, 
bordering  upon  Thracia,  because  they  paid  no 

firct-frt  lit Q    l  J  Porphyr  de 

nrstrruiib.  Abstin.  bk.  iv. 

Diodorus     Siculus    mentions     likewise    that     the  s" 
Liparians,  having  overcome  the  ancient  Etruscans, 
sent  the  tithe  of  the  spoil  to   Delphi.''  ~  Dioilorus- v-  9. 

Another  testimony  which  makes  for  a  remote 
origin  in  Europe  of  the  payment  of  tithes,  comes 
from  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who,  wishing  to  prove 
that  there  were  of  old  no  statues,  quotes  two  verses 
out  of  an  old  poem,  not  now  extant,  called  Europia, 
to  the  effect  that  before  the  making  of  images  was 
invented  (which  must  needs  be  long  ago)  there 
were,  at  Delphi,  only  holy  pillars  on  which  it 
seems  they  used  to  hang  up  their  tithes/  s'Smat^bkii. 

We    may    observe    further,    before   passing    from  s'yfbuig'. ed 
this   early   period  to  Spartan  times,  that  even  Mars, 
or  rather  Ares,   is   recorded  to  have  dedicated   his 
tithe   to  one   of  the  genii,    Priapus,    a   Titan,    who 
first  taught  him   to   be   a  soldier,4  which  is  another  5eL^tione . 
indication    of  the    great    antiquity    of  tithe-paying  seiden.pf's??' 
among  the  Greeks. 

Again,  Pisistratus  replying  to  Solon,  the  famous 
Athenian  lawgiver  [born  about  638  B.C.],  touching 
the  tribute  of  a  tenth  which  certain  former  princes 
had  seized  for  their  own  use,  says  that  he  took 
tithes  of  every  one  of  the  people,  not  so  much 
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for    his   own    use,    as   for    the   use   of   the    gods   in 
i  Diog.  Lacrt.    general. 1 

de  Vita  Philos.      => 

co^stiwtio'n'of'        If  next  we  ask  concerning  spoils  taken    in    war, 
Athens,  ch.  xvi.  wc   ^avc   pausan|aS)   a   Spartan  general    [who    died 

before  466  B.C.],  after  his  victory  over  Mardonius, 
paying  out  of  the  tithe  of  the  spoil  a  tripod 
of  gold  to  Apollo,  and  two  brazen  statues,  one 
to  Jupiter  Olympus,  the  other  to  the  Isthmian 

3  Herodotus,          ]\T  eptlinC. ' 
ix.  So ;  Diod. 

Thucydides,  And  Agesilaus,  king  of  Sparta  from  398  to 

361  B.C.,  during  his  wars  in  Asia  Minor,  within  the 
space  of  two  years  sent  more  than  one  hundred 

sxenophon,      talents  of  tithes  to  Delphi,  as  Xenophon  testifies.3 

Oral,  de  Age-  f 

p]zr°'34h' '  Lysander,    another     Spartan     general,     who    fell 

395  B.C.,  is  mentioned  by  Maximius  Tyrius  as  offer- 
u  Herodotus      ingr  the  tithe  of  his  rains  in  war  to  the  £ods.A 

bk.  ix.  par.  81  ;  O  o 

Dis*enXriV.  So,  too,  we  have  a  similar  instance  in  Cimon,  an 

Athenian  general  who,  after  defeating  the  Persians 
at  Eurymedon  in  466  B.C.,  took  out  the  tenth  of  the 
spoils  and  dedicated  them  generally  to  "  god,"  but 

5Dipdorus        did.  not  name  Apollo  or  any  other.3 

aiculus,  bk.  xi.  » 

spdmearn,pp.3i25.  About  this  same  period  probably  we  may  place 
the  vow  of  the  Crotonians  of  a  tenth  of  the  spoil 
to  Apollo  at  Delphi,  before  their  war  with  the 

e Justine (Trogus  Locrians  ;   whilst  the  Locrians  devoted  a  ninth.6 

Pompeius), 

Lo'ndonri6M.'  This  brings  us  to  the  period  of  the  Grstco-  Persian 
wars,  in  the  early  years  of  which  flourished 
Herodotus,  "  the  father  of  history."  He  travelled 
widely,  and  relates  the  customs  of  many  nations. 
Of  the  Phocaeans,  alter  their  victory  over  the 
Thessalians,  he  records  that : 
"  When  all  the  booty  had  been  brought  together,  a  tenth  of 
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the  whole  was  set  apart  for  the  Delphian  god  ;  and  hence 
was  made  the  golden  tripod  which  stands  on  the  bronze 
serpent  with  three  heads,*  quite  close  to  the  altar. 
Portions  were  also  set  apart  for  the  gods  of  Olympia  and 
of  the  Isthmus,  from  which  were  made,  in  the  one  case, 
a  bronze  Jupiter  ten  cubits  high,  and  in  the  other  a 
bronze  Neptune  of  seven  cubits,  etc."  1  fx.H8errodotus' 

The  same  writer  tells  of  a  small  people  on  the 
island  of  Samos,  one  of  whose  ships,  on  her  return 
voyage,  made  an  unusually  large  profit  ;  whereupon 
"  from  the  tenth  part  of  their  gains  [estimated  in  all  at 
from  ^14,000  to  ;£i 5,000],  amounting  to  six  talents  [say 
£1,400],  the  Samians  made  a  brazen  vessel,  in  shape  like 
an  Argive  wine-bowl,  adorned  with  the  heads  of  griffins 
standing  out  in  high  relief.  This  bowl,  supported  by  three 
kneeling  colossal  figures  in  bronze,  of  the  height  of  seven 
cubits,  was  placed  as  an  offering  in  the  temple  of  Juno 

at    SamOS."-  S  Herodotus, 

iv.  152. 

Another  case  is  related  by  Herodotus  of  a  woman 
of  Thracia,  a  harlot  named   Rhodopis,  who  sent  to 
the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi '''  a  tenth  of  her  gains,  ?;  Herodotus, 
in  the  form  of  spits  for  the  sacrifices,  or,  as   Rouse u  ^ROUS^  Greek 

Votive  Offerings, 

suggests,  iron  bars  or  metal  rods  which  once  passed  pp- 74- yi 

current  as  money.     That  this  was  not  unusual  seems 

to  be  indicated  by  another  woman  of  the  same  class, 

who,  in  an  old  Greek  poem,  vowed  to  offer  the  tenth 

of  all  her  grains  to  Venus.5  bk^f^co'mbcr 

o 

Yet  another  instance  of  tithe-paying  mentioned  by  p 
Herodotus  is  that  of  the  Siphnians,  who,  on  their 
island   in  the  ^Egean,  had   gold   and   silver   mines, 
from   which   out  of   the   tithe    of    their    gains   they 
equipped  a  treasury  at  Delphi  equal  to  the  richest 

*  The  remnant  of  this  bronze  stand,  still  16  feet  high,  is  at  Con 
stantinople. 
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i ; Herodotus,      there/      It   is  worthy  also   of  note   that   Pausanias, 

iii.  57. 

who  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second 
century  A.D.,  and  who  saw  the  Siphnian  treasury, 
tells  us  that  the  sea  had  submerged  the  mines 
fiiH4"°PauUsanias  because  the  islanders  had  ceased  to  pay  their  tithe/ 
m  Phoc.  x.  ii.  2.  gtjjj  more  remarkable,  however,  was  the  religious- 
mindedness  of  Xenophon  and  his  ten  thousand 
retreating  Greeks,  who,  as  related  in  the  Anabasis, 
reserved  a  tenth  of  the  money  they  got  upon  their 
march  by  the  sale  of  captives,  and,  by  the  hands 
of  their  captains,  consecrated  this  tithe  to  Apollo 
and  to  Diana. 

With  the  portion  designed  for  Diana,  Xenophon 
afterwards  purchased  some  land  on  the  road  from 
Lacedaemon  to  Olympia.  He  built  also  with  the 
consecrated  money  an  altar  and  a  temple,  and  con 
tinued  afterwards  to  offer  a  sacrifice  every  year, 
always  reserving  a  tenth  of  the  produce  from  the 
land,  whilst  the  people  of  the  town  and  neighbour 
hood  took  part  in  the  festival  and  were  feasted. 
Near  to  the  temple,  moreover,  stood  a  pillar  bearing 
the  following  inscription  : 

"  This  ground  is  sacred  to  Diana.     He  that  possesses  and 

reaps  the  fruit  of  it  is  to  offer  every  year  the  tenth  of  its 

produce,  and  to  keep  the  temple  in  repair  from  the  residue. 

If  any  one  fail  to  perform  these  conditions,  the  goddess  will 

s  Xenophon,       take  notice  of  his  neglect." " 

Anabasis,  v.  iii. 

So  here  was  a  temple  endowed  with  tithes  for  the 
benefit  of  priests  and  of  people,  and  for  repairs!* 
Nor  must  we  forget,    before  leaving  the  period 

*  For  numerous  examples  of  buildings  erected  and  dedicated  by 
Greeks  to  the  gods,  see  the  learned  work  of  Rouse  on  Greek  Votive 
Offerings,  p.  119. 
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of  the  Grseco- Persian  wars,  how  Pliny  records  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  that,  having  conquered  the 
countries  of  sweet  odours  and  frankincense,  that 
monarch  sent  a  whole  shipload  of  spices  to  Leonides 
in  Greece,  that  he  might  burn  them  unto  the  gfods.^  i.pliny-0bk-1xii< 

en.  24  ;  bpelman, 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  period  when  the  hege- p' I20' 
mony  was  passing  from  Sparta — that  is,  about 
477  B.C.,  when  Athens  took  the  lead,  and  Greece 
produced  some  of  her  best  historians  and  orators. 
Thucydides,  born  in  471  B.C.,  tells  us  that  when 
the  Athenians  had  divided  the  island  of  Lesbos  into 
three  thousand  portions,  they  consecrated  a  tithe, 

that  is  three  hundred  of  them,   to  the  gods.2  ? Thucydides, 

t>  in.  50. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  Pisistratus 
replying  to  Solon,  which  seems  to  show  that  the 
Athenians  usually  paid  tithe  of  all  their  goods  at 
home  in  times  of  peace,  and  not  only  in  war.  Even 
a  tenth  of  the  meat  killed  in  Athens'  was  given  by 
the  cooks  to  the  magistrates,  and  this  was  dis 
tributed  (in  the  case  of  Pisistratus  at  all  events)  at 
the  festivals  of  the  gods."  KnS^^T' 

We  also  gain  further  confirmation  that  the  tithingf 

o  fj 

of  all  gains  was  usual  in  Athens,  from  Aristophanes 
[450 — 380  B.C.],  who  represents  Cleon  as  complain 
ing  of  Agoracritus  (a  great  statesman,  but  there 
comically  described  as  a  seller  of  sausages)  for 
detaining  the  tithe  of  his  sausages  from  the  gods  ; 
whereupon  the  commentator  notes  that  the  comedian 
satirically  puts  sausages  for  estates,  and  means  that 
Agoracritus  did  not  pay  the  tenth  part  of  his  estate 

1  i       /  /,  Aristophanes, 

tO    the    gOdS.  Knights.  3oo. 

A  century  later,  Demosthenes  (385 — 322  B.C.)  calls 
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it  sacrilege  in  Androtion  and  Timocrates  to  detain 
the  tenths  due  to  Pallas  and  the  fiftieth  parts  of 
the  other  gods  ;  so  that  if  this  be  taken  in  connection 
with  the  complaint  or  threatening  of  Cleon,  just 
referred  to,  in  Aristophanes,  it  would  almost  suggest 
that  defaulters  might  be  complained  of,  and  perhaps 
*  Comber,  P.  33.  punished,  in  Athens,  for  not  paying  tithes/ 

We  may  also  notice,  in  passing,  another  kind  of 
testimony  from  the  writings  of  the  Greek  gram 
marians  Callimachus  and  Didymus,  who  made  it 
their  business  to  understand  the  meanings  of  words.* 
And  this  may  suffice  to  show  that  the  ancient 
Greeks  recognized  it  as  a  duty  to  offer  a  part  of 
their  property  to  their  gods,  and  in  what  proportion 
they  commonly  did  so. 

*  Callimachus  (flourished  about  256  B.C.)  speaks  of  Apollo  as 
8(KaTT)(f)6pc>s — "  crowned  with  tithes,"  as  Selclen  would  have  it,  or 
"  tithe-taker  "  according  to  Comber,  but  "  tithe-paying"  according  to 
Liddell  and  Scott — saying  that  8eKarrj(f)6poi  anap^ai,  or  firstfruits  in 
the  proportion  of  a  tenth,  were  every  year  sent  to  Apollo  at  Delos,  and 
these  are  expressly  said  to  be  tithes  of  corn  [Call.  Del.  278  ;  Comber, 
p.  30  ;  S 'el 'den,  p.  30]. 

Again,  Didymus  in  the  first  century  B.C.  says  that  properly  and 
primarily  Sf/curev<rui,  to  pay  tithe,  was  [equivalent  to]  Kadtfpovv,  to 
sanctify,  dedicate,  or  consecrate  unto  divine  service,  "inasmuch  as 
it  was  a  general  custom  among  the  Grecians  to  give  the  tenth  of  the 
profits  or  revenues  unto  the  gods."  We  know  this  by  a  quotation 
from  Harpocration,  who  lived  in  the  second  century  of  this  era,  and 
who,  in  expounding  the  custom  of  tithing  by  the  Grecians,  says  they 
tithed  all  the  spoils,  gotten  from  the  enemy,  unto  the  gods  \Spelman, 
p.  125  ;  Comber,  p.  30;  Selden,  p.  32]. 
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IN  the  case  of  the  ancient  Romans  also,   we  are 
able  to  trace  the    practice    of  tithe-paying  to 
their  earliest  or  legendary  history. 

Hercules  is  the  god  most  frequently  mentioned 
among  them  as  the  receiver  of  tithes.  He  was  one 
of  their  chief  and  most  ancient  deities  ;  his  rites, 
as  Livy  testifies,  having  been  first  taken  into  use  by 
Romulus,  who  founded  Rome,  some  say  B.C.  753-*  £ 

Soon   afterwards  we   come    to    a   legendary   king p' 3 
of  Rome,  Tarquinius   Priscus  [616 — 578  B.C.],  who, 
having  taken  Suessa,  is  said  to  have  paid  a  tithe  of 
at  least  four  hundred  talents  of  silver   to  the  gods 
in  general.'-      Later  (that  is,  about  458  B.C.)  we  are  ffe 
told  of  another  legendary  hero,  Marcius  Coriolanus, 
who  would  not  distribute  his  spoils  to  the  soldiers 
till  he  had  first  deducted  that  which  was  sacred  to 
the  gods  ;    and  so   likewise   Marcus   Horatius,  after 

29 
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his  victory  over  the  Sabines,  first  separated  whatever 

Halicarnassi       WaS    tO    DC    dedicated    tO    the   gods/ 

xira;gcomber, '  Next  in  order  of  time,  perhaps,  should  be  men 
tioned  an  incident  which  speaks  volumes  for  the 
reverence  and  sacredness  with  which  the  payment 
of  tithes  was  regarded  by  Romans  and  Grecians 
alike,  as  recorded  by  Livy  and  Plutarch. 

After  the  conquest  of  the  city  of  Veii  by  Camillus 
[395  B.C.]  the  Augurs,  or  temple  prognosticators, 
made  report  that  the  gods  were  greatly  offended, 
they  knew  not  why,  until  the  sacrifices  enlightened 
them.  Whereupon  Camillus  stated  publicly  that 
this  was  not  at  all  surprising,  for  the  State  had  gone 
mad  in  not  acquitting  itself  of  its  religious  obliga 
tions.  Moreover,  his  conscience  would  not  allow 
him  to  pass  over  in  silence  the  fact  that  the  spoil 
had  not  been  properly  tithed.  Accordingly,  money 
was  issued  from  the  treasury  to  rectify  this  ;  and  it 
was  resolved  that  a  golden  bowl  should  be  carried 
to  Delphi  as  an  offering  to  Apollo. 

Lucius  Valerius,  Lucius  Sergius,  and  Aulus 
Manlius,  being  sent  in  a  ship  of  war  to  carry  the 
golden  bowl  to  Delphi,  were  intercepted  by  the 
pirates  of  the  Liparenses,  and  carried  to  Lipara. 
Upon  this  the  chief  magistrate  at  Lipara,  rever 
encing  ambassadors,  and  the  offering,  and  the  god 
to  whom  it  was  sent,  and  the  cause  of  the  offering, 
impressed  the  multitude  also  .  .  .  with  [a  sense 
of]  religious  justice  ;  and  after  having  brought  the 
ambassadors  to  a  public  entertainment,  sent  them 
off  to  Delphi  escorted  by  ships,  which  brought  them 
s  Livy,  v.  25. 2s.  kack  in  safety  to  Rome.3 
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We  have  instances  of  tithes  being  offered  by 
more  than  one,  also,  of  the  Dictators.  Thus 
Postumius,  upon  his  victory  over  the  Latins,  tithed 
the  spoils,  and  spent  forty  talents  upon  sacrifices  and 
prayers  in  honour  of  the  gods,  besides  erecting  a 
temple  with  what  remained,  to  Ceres,  Bacchus,  and 
Proserpina.7  And,  similarly,  we  read  of  Sulla,  a  7Sel^en'p- -7; 

*  Comber,  p.  40  ; 

celebrated  Roman  general  and  dictator  [born  about  Leslie>  p' 57- 

B.C.    138],  by  whom,    as    Plutarch   says,   the   people 

were  feasted   in    connection  with  the   dedication    of 

his  tenths  to   Hercules."  H,lutar£hi Y1'- 

byllfe  ;  Comber, 

Lucius   Mummius,   the    Roman    consul   who  cap- p' 3 
tured  Corinth,  and  completed  the   Roman  conquest 
of  Greece  (146  B.C.),  is  another  example  of  a  con 
queror   dedicating   spoils   of  war   to    Hercules,    and 
this  we  learn  from  an  inscription  which  says  it  was 
done   moribus  antiqiiis,    or    "  according    to    ancient 
custom."'      And  we  have  the  case,  about  a  century  combe^'p1!^6 ; 
later,  of  Cassius,  whose  estate  before  his   Parthian 
expedition  (53 — 51    B.C.),   being  computed  at   7,100 
talents,   the    tithe    to    Hercules    is    mentioned    as  a 

ill/  It  Plutarch,  Vit. 

usual  charge  thereon/  cra.ssi ;  comber, 

P.  37, 

It  would  seem,  in  fact,  to  have  been  the  proper 
and  ordinary  thing  for  a  Roman  commander  to  offer 
a  portion  of  his  spoils  to  some  deity,  if  we  may 
believe  the  testimony  of  Servius,  who  lived  in  the 
fifth  century,  and  who  says  that  "  it  was  a  Roman 
custom,  when  they  made  war,  to  promise  some  of 
the  spoils  to  the  gods,  and  therefore  there  was  a 
temple  at  Rome,  dedicated  Jovi prcedatori  ;  not  that 
he  presided  over  the  spoils,  but  because  some  of  6Setv 
the  prey  was  due  to  him."' 


jf.n.  Hi.  Com. 
222. 
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Nor  did  military  people  only,  among  the  Romans, 
pay  their  tithe  ;  for  Plautus,  a  Roman  dramatist, 
who  died  184  B.C.,  refers  to  the  fact  that  Roman 
merchants,  from  very  early  times,  used  to  pay  a 
tenth  of  their  gains.  His  example  occurs  in  the 
Parasite^  who,  after  reckoning  up  his  profitable 
merchandise,  says,  "  he  must  sell  it  as  dear  as  he 
i piautus in  can,  that  he  may  spend  the  tenth  upon  Hercules. "* 

Sticho  ;  Selden,  J 

p-26-  As  the  soldiers,  says  Comber,  had  their  deities, 

so  had  travellers  and  tradesmen  also  their  proper 
gods  to  whom  they  paid  yearly  tithes,  as  appears  by 
that  inscription  in  Scaliger,  mentioning  Csesius,  a 
merchant  who  yearly  vowed  tithes  to  Fortune, 

2  cicero,  offic.    Apollo,   and  the  deities  of  the  way." 

bk.  11.  ;  Selden,  1  / 

pp-247-55*she>  I  ne   same  custom   obtained,   presumably,  among 

Roman  farmers;  for  Varro  [116 — 27  B.C.],  in  his 
great  work  upon  agriculture,  advises  every  man 

rJucT;  IJei?  to  pay  tithes  diligently  of  the  fruits  of  his  ground  ;  * 
and  Cicero,  a  contemporary  of  Varro,  jestingly 
remarks  that  no  man  ever  vowed  to  Hercules  a 

Na!ura°b?oerum,  tenth,   in    the   hope    of   increasing    his    wits/'     Also 

P.  26.'''  '  Pliny  [A.D.  23—79,  who  calls  the  tithes  sent  to 
Delphi  firstfruits]  says,  illustrating  his  point,  that 
the  Romans  never  tasted  their  new  fruits  or  wines 

Hfs't.Tk.^v.1'      till   the   priests   had   taken    the   firstfruits   of  them.5 

ch. "'comber,1'  And,  as  if  nothing  might  go  untithed,  it  would  seem, 
according  to  Papinius  [who  died  212  A.D.],  that  the 
Romans  paid  a  tithe  even  of  the  beasts  killed  in 

pSip2ejlman'        hunting  (namely,   the  skins)  to   Diana.6' 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  facts  and  definite 
statements,  we  have  others  of  a  more  general 
character  concerning  the  religious  customs  and 
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opinions  of  the  Romans  in  respect  to  tithe-paying. 
Varro    says,  "  Our    fathers  used  to  vow   the    tithe 
to  Hercules,  nor  did  ten  days  pass  without  such  a 
consecration,  by  which  the  people  were  feasted  at 
free  cost,  and  sent  home  with  laurel  crowns."1     Also  ^"ob'.  saW. 
Festus,  as  quoted  by  Paulus  Diaconus,  writes  still  combirfp."?! 
more  to  the  point,  if  possible,  for  he  is  reported  as 
saying  that  the  ancient  Romans  offered  every  sort 

r     •    1  1       •  1      «  2  Festus,  Ver. 

of  tithe  to  their  gods."  Decims,  ap. 

r         i  1-1  I    •  r  T-^-       i  P.  Diacon.  p.  47; 

We  get  further  light  on  our  subiect  from  Lhodorus  seiden,P. as; 

o  Spelman,  p.  120 

Siculus,3  who,  writing  in  the  first  century  before  the  122> 
Christian  era,  says  that  Hercules,  being  very  well 
pleased  with  the  kindness  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Palatium,  foretold  them  that  after  his  canonication 
(as  Spelman  puts  it),  those  who  would  consecrate 
the  tenth  part  of  their  substance  unto  Hercules 
should  be  very  fortunate  and  prosperous  in  the 
whole  course  of  their  lives,  which  continued,  says 
Diodorus,  "a  custom  unto  my  time." 

Then,  prosecuting  his  point,  Diodorus  instances 
the  case  of  Lucullus  and  other  wealthy  Romans, 
saying  : 

"  Many  Romans  accordingly,  not  only  such  as  were  of 
very  mean  estates,  but  also  many  of  the  richest  sort, 
have  made  these  vows  unto  Hercules,  to  give  him  the 
tenth  of  all  ;  and  these  subsequently  becoming  very 
wealthy,  have  accordingly  given  unto  him  the  tenth  ; 
their  estates  amounting  to  4,000  talents." 

As  for  Lucullus,  the  patrician  and  general,  no 
less  famous  in  war  for  his  skill  than  in  peace  for 
his  wealth  and  luxury,  his  villas  were  admired  for 
their  splendour.  He  expended  fabulous  sums  on  his 

VOL.  i.  3 
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tiSST^oFvii  table,  was  the  first  to  introduce  cherries  into  Italy/ 
and  was,  really,  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  of  his 
day  ;  but  after  making  an  estimate  of  all  that  he  was 
worth,  he  paid  the  tenth  in  oblation  unto  Hercules, 
which  tenth  was  laid  out  upon  many  and  sumptuous 
feastings  to  his  honour,  gifts  to  his  temples,  and 

zDiodorus        the  like.2     Spelman  remarks  also,  that  the  Romans 

Siculus,  bk.  iv. 

thought  that  the  cause  why  Lucullus  abounded  so 
much  above  others  in  wealth,  was  that  he  paid  his 

SSip*im™2'-       t^t^e  so  faithfully.3 

comber,  p.  37-         ^or  was  fae  fulfilment  or  non-fulfilment  of  a  vow 


to  pay  tithe  treated  as  a  light  matter  even  in  Roman 
law  ;  for  Ulpian,  a  celebrated  Roman  jurist  of  the 
third  century,  is  quoted  by  Justinian  to  the  effect 
that  if,  after  having  made  a  vow,  a  man  died,  his 
heir  or  executor  was  bound  to  pay  what  had  been 


ASelden,p.28 
ft.  tit.  de  Policit. 

Having,  then,  these  testimonies  concerning  tithe- 
paying  by  Greek  and  Roman  sovereigns,  generals, 
merchants,  farmers,  lawyers,  and  people  in  general,  let 
us  inquire  next  what  traces  of  the  custom  are  to  be 
found  among  other  ancient  pagan  nations  of  Europe. 
Let  us  begin  with  that  very  primitive  people, 
the  Pelasgi,  who  spread  over  the  Mediterranean 
in  prehistoric  times,  and  accounts  of  whom  are  in 
great  part  mythical.  Nevertheless,  we  read  of  the 
sea-going  Pelasgi,  that  they  paid  the  tenth  of  their 
gains  by  merchandize,  according  to  the  direction  of 
the  oracle,  which  they  had  consulted  at  Dodona, 
HSicarnSlUssi°sf  to  Phcel3113  [another  name  of  Apollo]  at  Delphi.5 
bk.^  ;  seidenl  Also,  that  a  branch  of  the  Pelasgi,  settled  in 
Umbria  in  Italy,  in  a  dearth  and  great  scarcity  of 
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all  things,  vowed,  upon  plenty  being  sent  to  them, 
to  pay  the  tenth  of  all  unto  Jupiter,  Apollo,  and 
the  Cabiri — that  is,  the  deities  of  Samothracia, 
supposing  that  this  misery  and  scarcity  came  upon 
them  for  their  former  neglect  and  contempt.  Upon 
this  vow  of  amendment  they  had  their  desire  : 
plenty  was  sent  them  ;  and  then  setting  aside  the 
dedicated  portion,  the  tenth  of  all  their  increase, 
they  offered  it  to  those  deities. 1  nSSi0/, 

Again,  in  Sicily  a  ruler  named  Gelon,  having  P.  4o-  speLtn, 
defeated  the  Carthaginians  at  Himera,  in  the 
autumn  of  480  B.C.,  and  slain  150,000  of  them, 
reserved  the  best  and  principal  of  the  spoils,  mean 
ing  to  adorn  and  honour  the  temple  at  Syracuse. 
Of  what  remained  he  reserved  another  portion, 
which  he  dedicated  in  the  principal  temples  of 
Himera  ;  the  residue  he  divided  among  his  soldiers 

j  /•    j  *  2  Spelman, 

and  confederates.  P.  126. 

After  this  we  may  pass  from  the  Mediterranean, 
and  notice  the  testimony  of  Julius  Caesar,'"'  who  j;kD«;B^; Gai. 
seems  to  say  of  the  ancient  Gauls  that  their  custom 
was  to  offer,  in  effect,  all  they  took  in  war  to  their 
gods  (for  the  most  part  to  Mars),  and  also  to 
sacrifice  the  cattle  thus  taken. 

The  same  custom  probably  existed  amongst  the 
ancient  Britons  and  German-Saxons  ;  for  Sidonius 
Apollinaris,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century, 
mentions  that  the  German-Saxons  were  wont  to 
sacrifice  to  the  god  of  the  sea  [perhaps  Neptune] 
the  tenth  of  all  captives  taken  in  their  piracies  and 
incursions  made  by  sea,  especially  upon  the  Gauls/'  J  sg^f ' 
Once  more,  we  are  told  of  Csedwalla,  king  of  thepp'2S696> 
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West  Saxons  (685 — 688),  that  before  he  was  made 
a  Christian  he  was  wont  to   tithe  all   his   spoils  of 
war  to  the  deity.     So,  at  least,  says  the  Monk  of 
p.  269.  Malmesbury. 1 

To  summarize,  then,  our  testimonies  concerning 
tithe-paying  in  ancient  Europe,  it  would  seem  to 
amount  to  this  :  so  far  back  as  1 300  years  before 
the  Christian  era  (if  such  a  date  can  here  be 
trusted),  and  afterwards,  among  the  earliest  peoples 
and  persons  known  to  us  in  Europe,  we  have  the 
Pelasgi,  the  Argives,  and  the  legendary  kings  of 
Rome,  offering  tenths  of  their  warlike  spoils. 

When,  moreover,  we  reach  the  period  of  authentic 
history,  we  read  of  Spartan  generals,  Roman  dictators, 
lawyers,  and  farmers;  Greek  shepherds,  sailors,  mer 
chants,  miners,  cooks — nay,  even  dissolute  women — 
thinking  it  right  and  religious  to  offer  a  tenth  of 
their  increase  to  the  gods,  sometimes  to  avert  or 
appease  the  divine  anger,  sometimes  by  vow  to 
secure  the  divine  favour,  or,  having  secured  the 
same,  to  redeem  the  vow,  and  to  act  in  accordance 
with  Greek  or  Roman  law,  or  custom  in  general. 
This  practice  of  tithe-paying  was  known  and 
observed  also  among  other  European  nations,  such 
as  the  Samothracians,  Sicilians,  Gauls,  and  even 
Britons  and  Saxons.  And  these  facts  are  attested 
by  some  of  the  most  famous  authors  of  antiquity, 
including  Hesiod,  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xeno- 
phon,  Aristophanes,  Aristotle,  and  Demosthenes, 
among  the  Greeks  ;  and,  among  the  Romans, 
Plutarch,  Cicero,  Varro,  Julius  Caesar,  Pliny,  and 
others  ;  their  testimony  as  a  whole  tending  to  show 
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that  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  all  other  principal 
civilized,  but  pagan,  nations  of  early  Europe,  recog 
nized  it  as  a  religious  duty  to  offer  a  part  of  their 
property  to  the  gods,  the  proportion  offered  being 
to  the  whole,  rarely  less,  but  in  some  cases  more 
than  a  tenth. 

What,  then,  is  suggested  by  this  array  of  facts 
concerning  tithe-paying  from  early  Europe,  Africa, 
and  Western  Asia  ? 

When  grammarians  and  philologists  observe  that 
many  words  of  a  class,  belonging,  for  instance,  to 
agriculture,  linger  in  use  among  peoples  widely 
separated,  and  having  no  visible  connection  with 
one  another,  these  students  of  comparative  tongues 
infer,  that  at  some  time  in  the  remote  past,  the 
ancestors  of  such  peoples  must  have  lived  together, 
and  spoken  such  words  in  a  common  language. 

And  such  philological  observations,  comparisons, 
and  inferences  are  called  "scientific."'  Let  us, 
then,  treat  the  facts  before  us  in  a  similarly  scientific 
manner. 

We  have  traced  the  practice  of  tithe-paying  into 
almost  every  known  country  of  importance  in  the 
ancient  world.  But  when  did  the  practice  begin  ? 
Roman  history  takes  us  no  further  back,  as  regards 

*  The  late  Professor  Max  Miiller,  for  instance,  contends  similarly 
for  the  original  unity  of  the  human  race,  thus  :  "  From  the  most  widely 
separated  nationalities  of  the  old  world  we  find  proofs  of  the  existence 
of  primeval  doctrines,  theories  of  cosmical,  religious,  political,  and 
even  social  character,  so  similar  in  detail,  that  the  hypothesis  of 
their  common  origin  in  some  region  that  had  been  historically  and 
geographically  the  centre  of  all  their  peoples,  seems  to  be  completely 
established  "  [Article  on  "  Prehistoric  Civilization,"  Biblia,  vol.  ix. 
P- 
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dates,  than  when  the  two  boys  were  said  to  be 
suckled  by  a  she-wolf;  nor  does  Grecian  history 
go  far  behind  the  Trojan  war  ;  both  these  events 
being  generally  regarded  as  legendary. 

Egyptian  hieroglyphics  conduct  us   into  a  much 
remoter  history,  as  also  the  cuneiform  inscriptions 
of  Western  Asia.      But  though  the  earliest  historical 
records  seem   to   bear  witness  to  the   existence   of 
the  practice    of  tithe-paying,    yet    have    we    found 
no    secular    inscription — not    even    in    the    code    of 
Hammurabi,  which  is  one  of  the  latest  discoveries — 
that  tells  us  when  or  where  tithe-paying  began,  or 
who  issued  the  law  for  its  observance. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done  ?  Are  all  sources  of 
information  exhausted  ?  Can  we  get  no  farther 
than  the  above  negative  result  ?  There  is  a  docu 
ment — the  book  of  Genesis — that  is  received 
among  Jews  and  Christians  as  the  most  ancient, 
and  the  most  reliable,  of  any  history  of  the  human 
race,  and  of  some  of  its  manners  and  customs;  and 
to  this  accordingly  we  turn,  to  see  whether  it  may 
suggest  when  and  where  the  practice  of  tithe-paying 
began,  and  who  first  promulgated  the  law  for  its 
observance. 
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CAIN    AND    ABEL 

Offering  material  things  to  God,  39. — Anciently  connected  with  failure 
in  tithe-paying,  39. — Bearing  of  the  Septuagint  on  the  rejection 
of  Cain's  offering,  40. — Sacrifices  of  Noah,  Abram,  and  Jacob,  43. 

THUS  far  our  subject  has  been  treated  from 
secular  literature  only,  and  quite  apart  from 
the  Bible.  We  have  seen,  however,  that  the 
practice  of  tithe-paying  was  usually,  or  at  all  events 
frequently,  connected  with  the  offering  of  first- 
fruits,  with  a  priesthood,  and  with  the  presenting 
of  sacrifice. 

If  then  we  are  to  inquire  concerning  tithe-paying 
from  the  book  of  Genesis,  we  naturally  turn  first  to 
such  passages  as  tell  of  the  offering  of  material 
things  to  Jehovah.  We  find  at  least  six  persons 
who  made  such  offerings — namely,  Cain  and  Abel, 
Noah,  Abram,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  ;  and  we  proceed 
to  ask  what  we  learn  from  them  as  to  patriarchal 
or  what  is  called  pre-Mosaic  tithe-paying. 

The  rejection  of  Cain's  offering  was  by  very  early 
Christian  writers  connected  with  tithing.    Tertullian,7  j 
for   instance,   in  the  third  century  wrote  that   God 
rejected    the    sacrifice   of   Cain,    because   what   he 

39 
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offered  he  did  not  rightly  divide  ;  following  herein 
a  Latin  version  of  Genesis  iv.  7,  made  from  the 
Septuagint.*  Some  perhaps  would  call  this  reading 
a  meaning  into  the  text,  rather  than  drawing  one 
out  of  it :  but  before  we  thus  judge  let  us  see 
what  can  be  said  in  its  favour. 

Concerning  Cain  and  Abel,  our  present  Hebrew 
i  Gen.  iv.  3-7.     text 1  reads,  (as  literally  as  I  can  translate  it)  thus  : 

"  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  days  Cain  brought 
of  the  fruit  of  the  ground  a  present  to  Jehovah.  And 
Abel  he  also  brought  of  the  firstlings  of  his  sheep  and  of 
their  fat.  And  Jehovah  looked  favourably  upon  Abel  and 
upon  his  present ;  but  upon  Cain  and  upon  his  present 
He  did  not  look  favourably.  And  it  vexed  Cain  exceed 
ingly,  and  his  countenance  fell.  And  Jehovah  said  to 
Cain,  Wherefore  did  it  vex  thee,  and  wherefore  did  thy 
countenance  fall  ?  If  thou  wilt  do  well,  shall  not  thy  face 
be  lifted  up  ?  but  if  thou  wilt  not  do  well,  sin  is  couching 
at  the  door."  f 

But    passing    now   to   the  Septuagint,  or  Greek, 

*  Clement  of  Rome  also  (Ep.  ad  Cotinth.  n.  4),  who  lived  in  the 
first  century,  and  Irenasus,  who  wrote  in  the  century  following  {Adv. 
H&res.  bk.  iv.  ch.  34),  both  quote  the  seventh  verse  according  to 
the  Septuagint  reading.  In  the  fourth  century  Hilary,  Bishop  of 
Poictiers,  explaining  Psalm  cxviii.,  maintained  that  the  receiving  of 
tithes  was  a  natural  commandment  from  the  beginning.  So,  again, 
in  the  twelfth  century  did  Hugo,  Abbot  of  St.  Victor's,  and  Peter 
Comestor  ;  whilst,  five  centuries  later,  Grotius  wrote  upon  this  text 
that  the  sense,  according  to  the  Septuagint,  was,  that  Cain  either  did 
not  offer  the  best,  or  else  that  he  gave  a  less  proportion  than  the 
tenth,  "  which,"  he  continues,  "  from  the  most  ancient  ages  was  the 
proportion  due  to  God." 

|  Professor  Cheyne  (Encyclopaedia  Biblica,  I.  620,  Article,  "Cain") 
translates  the  sixth  verse  thus  :  "  Why  art  thou  wroth  ?  and  why  is  thy 
countenance  fallen  ?  Surely,  if  thou  doest  well,  thou  canst  lift  up  thy 
head,  and  if  thou  doest  not  well,  thy  sin  must  cause  it  to  fall ;  from 
irritating  words  abstain,  and  thou  take  heed  to  thyself." 
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translation    of    Genesis,    this    sixth    verse    runs   as 
follows  : 

"  And  the  Lord  God  said  to  Cain,  Wherefore  didst  thou 
become  vexed,  and  wherefore  did  thy  countenance  fall  ? 
If  thou  didst  rightly  offer,  but  didst  not  rightly  divide, 
didst  thou  not  sin  ?  Hold  thy  peace." 

This  Greek  version,  be  it  remembered,  was  made 
about  three  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
from  a  Hebrew  copy  that  must  have  been  more 
than  a  thousand  years  older  than  the  oldest  Hebrew 
manuscript  we  possess  now.  This  translation, 
moreover,  was  perfectly  familiar  to  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament.  And  if  we  may  reverently 
picture  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
glancing  over  his  Greek  Bible  before  penning  his 
chapter  of  Old  Testament  worthies,  we  should 
remember  that  he  had  before  him  these  very  words 
concerning  Cain's  not  dividing  rightly,  when  he 
wrote,  "  By  faith  Abel  offered  unto  God  a  more 
abundant  sacrifice  (-TrXeiWa  6vcrLa.v}  than  Cain."  1 

Various  suggestions,  of  course,  are  offered  to  show 
in  what  consisted  the  sin  of  Cain  ;  *  but,  be  that  as 
it  may,  Abel  is  said  to  have  offered  "by  faith." 
Now  faith  has  reference  to  obedience,  which  implies 
that  a  previous  command  had  been  made  known. 
Where  no  law  has  been  given  there  can  be  no 

*  A  favourite  one  is  that  he  brought  no  blood.  But  neither,  in 
after  years,  did  an  Israelite  farmer  bring  blood,  when  he  presented 
his  firstfruits  to  Jehovah,  as  commanded  in  Deuteronomy  xxvi.  i  —  u. 
The  Hebrew  word  commonly  used  for  a  sacrifice  with  blood,  PI3T 
(Zebach\  does  not  occur  in  the  passage  under  consideration  ;  for  both 
Cain's  fruits  and  Abel's  firstlings  are  called  by  the  same  word, 
(MinchaK),  a  present. 
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transgression  ;  and  unless  directions  had  been  com 
municated  to  these  two  worshippers  as  to  the 
amount  or  proportion  of  their  property  to  bring, 
and  if  either  was  at  liberty  to  offer  as  much  or  as 
little  as  he  pleased,  then  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why 
Cain  should  by  implication  be  blamed  for  bringing 
less  ;  the  occasion  being,  I  take  it,  a  farmer  and  a 
grazier  each  bringing  the  firstfruits  of  his  increase, 
not  so  much  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  (for  we 
are  not  told  they  had  sinned),  but  rather  as  a 
present  or  thankoffering  to  God  in  token  of  His 

i  see  p.  2.  lordship  over  them — just  as  we  have  read  1  was 
done  from  the  earliest  times  in  Egypt,  and  which 
illustrates  an  almost  universally  accepted  belief  in 
the  ancient  world,  whether  pagan  or  otherwise, 
namely  that  it  was  not  lawful  to  eat  of  the  new 
fruit  until  God's  portion  had  been  divided  off  from 
the  rest.* 

Thus  far,  it  will  be  observed,  no  altar  has  been 
mentioned,  nor  is  it  said  that  Abel's  firstlings  were 
burnt.  It  is  not  until  long  afterwards  that  we  find 
a  sacrificial  distinction  mentioned  between  clean 

3 Gen. vii. 2.      beasts  and  unclean;"    and  then  it  is   we  have  on 

*  In  illustration  of  this  I  may  observe  that  when  on  the  Lower 
Amur,  in  Eastern  Siberia,  I  found  among  the  Gilyaks — a  people 
quite  untouched  by  Western  ideas — the  practice  of  taking  some  of 
the  blood  of  the  first  salmon  caught  during  the  season,  and  applying 
it  to  the  mouth  of  a  rudely  carved  god,  seated  upon  a  fish's  back,  a 
specimen  of  which,  with  fresh  blood  thereon,  I  was  able  to  secure. — 
(LansdelPs  Through  Siberia,  3rd  edition,  p.  606,  1882).  Also  at 
Jerusalem,  in  1890,  I  met  the  Rev.  Charles  T.  Wilson,  for  many 
years  resident  in  Palestine,  who  tells  me  that  the  Arabs  wandering 
far  east  of  the  Jordan  and  out  of  reach  of  mission  stations,  fully 
recognize  and  habitually  practise  the  duty  of  giving  firstfruits  of  their 
increase, 
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record    the    building    of  an    altar    on    which    clean 
animals  and  clean  birds  were  consumed  by  fire. 

In  the  case  of  Noah's  sacrifice,  with  which  we 
learn  Jehovah  was  pleased,  we  have  another 
instance  of  the  presentation  of  a  material  offering 
to  God,  with  the  added  accompaniments  mentioned 
of  an  altar,  fire,  and  a  distinction  between  clean 
and  unclean  animals. 

About   three   hundred  years    later    we    read  that 
Abram  twice  built  an  altar/  and  he  called   on   the  1  Gen- xii-  7-8. 
name  of  Jehovah,  who  appeared  to  him.     At  Mam  re 
Abram  did  the  same/  and  later,  when  inquiring  of  -Gen.  x\\\.  is. 
Jehovah,  he  was  expressly  commanded  to  sacrifice 
a  heifer,  a  she-goat,  and  a  ram,  each  of  them  three 
years    old,   as    well    as    a    turtledove    and    a   young 
pigeon. 3    We  have  yet  another  instance  of  Abraham  scen.xv.  9. 
building   an  altar  when   about  to  sacrifice   his    son, 
for    whom,    however,    he    ultimately   substituted    a 
ram. 

We  read,  likewise,  of  the  patriarch  Isaac,  that  he 
built  an  altar  at  Beersheba ; 4  and  the  same  may  be  u  ^n- xxvi<  2S- 
said  of  Jacob,  at  Shalem  ; 5  whilst  at  Bethel  we  are  5  Gen- xxxiii-  2°- 
told  that  Jacob  at  first  set  up  a  pillar,  and  poured 
oil  thereon,6  which  act   in  after  years  he  repeated,  6Gen-xxxm-18' 
adding  to  the  oil  a  drink  offering.7  e,^!1' xxxv' '' 

If  now  we  review  the  data  thus  far  selected,  we 
see  the  first  recorded  act  of  the  first  two  of  Eve's 
sons  manifesting  a  sense  of  dependence  on,  or 
obligation  to,  the  deity,  by  presenting  to  Jehovah 
the  firstfruits  of  their  increase  ;  and  we  see  men 
of  succeeding  generations  offering  to  God  of  the 
choicest  of  clean  beasts,  of  clean  birds,  and  fruits 
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of  the  ground,  as  well  as  a  drink  offering  and  oil  ; 
thus  establishing  abundantly,  in  connection  with 
previous  quotations  from  pagan  literature,  that  in 
all  ages  in  the  ancient  world,  men  have  thought  it 
their  duty  to  offer  a  portion  of  their  substance  to 
the  divine  Being. 
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ABRAM    AND    JACOB 

Abram's  tithe  to  Melchizedek,  45. — Tithing  traced  to  Babylonia,  47. — 
Extent  of  Abram's  tithes,  47.— Jacob's  vow  and  its  confirma 
tion  of  tithe-paying,  49. — Scientific  deduction  from  patriarchal 
tithing,  50. — Hypothesis  for  primeval  origin  of  tithe-paying,  51. — 
Adam's  sons  presumably  the  first  tithe-payers,  51. — Absence  of 
written  law,  and  silence  of  Genesis,  no  objection  thereto,  53. — 
Pagan  tithe-paying  not  learnt  from  Jewish  Scriptures,  53. 

WE  now  pass  to  the  example  of  Abram,  of 
whom  we  read  that  the  proportion  of  his 
spoils  that  he  devoted,  was  a  tenth.  Returning  from 
the  slaughter  of  the  kings  with  spoils  of  war,  he  was 
met  near  Jerusalem  by  a  kingly  priest,  Melchizedek, 
who  brought  to  Abram  bread  and  wine,  who  blessed 
Abram,  who  praised  God  for  victory  vouchsafed, 
and  to  whom  Abram  offered  a  tenth  of  all. 

Here,  then,  we  have  an  instance  of  tithe-paying 
which  occurred  (according  to  Ussher's  chronology, 
which  is  here  followed  throughout)  about  1900  B.C., 
and  this  has  ordinarily  been  regarded  as  the  earliest 
recorded  instance  of  the  payment  of  tithe. 

But  recent  discoveries,  transmitted  to  us  by 
students  of  cuneiform  literature,  have  thrown  a 
flood  of  new  light  upon  the  land  of  Canaan  before 
it  was  peopled  by  the  Israelites.  Professor  Sayce, 
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tracing   the   migration    of  Abram    from   Ur  of  the 
Chaldees,  says  in  his  Patriarchal  Palestine  : ; 

"Ur  lay  on  the  western  side  of  the  Euphrates  in  Southern 
Babylonia,  where  the  mounds  of  Mugheir  mark  the  site  of 
the  great  temple  that  had  been  reared  to  the  worship  of 
the  Moon-god  long  before  the  days  of  the  Hebrew  patriarch. 

"  Here  Abram  had  married,  and  from  hence  he  had  gone 
forth  with  his  father  to  seek  a  new  home.  Their  first 
resting-place  had  been  Harran  in  Mesopotamia.  .  .  .  Harran 
signified  '  road '  in  the  old  language  of  Chaldaea,  and  for 
many  ages  the  armies  and  merchants  of  Babylonia  had 
halted  there  when  making  their  way  towards  the  Mediter 
ranean.  Like  Ur,  it  was  dedicated  to  the  worship  of 
Sin,  the  Moon-god  ;  and  its  temple  rivalled  in  fame  and 
antiquity  that  of  the  Babylonian  city,  and  had  probably 
been  founded  by  a  Babylonian  king. 

"  At  Harran,  therefore,  Abram  would  still  have  been 
within  the  limits  of  Babylonian  influence  and  culture,  if  not 
of  Babylonian  government  as  well.  He  would  have  found 
there  the  same  religion  as  that  which  he  had  left  behind 
him  in  his  native  city.  .  .  . 

"  Even  in  Canaan  Abram  was  not  beyond  the  reach  of 
Babylonian  influence.  .  .  .  Babylonian  armies  had  already 
penetrated  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  Palestine 
had  been  included  within  the  bounds  of  a  Babylonian 
empire,  and  Babylonian  culture  and  religion  had  spread 
widely  among  the  Canaanitish  tribes.  The  cuneiform 
system  of  writing  had  made  its  way  to  Syria,  and  Baby 
lonian  literature  had  followed  in  its  wake.  Centuries  had 
already  passed  since  Sargon  of  Akkad  had  made  himself 
master  of  the  Mediterranean  coast,  and  his  son  Naram-Sin 
had  led  his  forces  to  the  peninsula  of  Sinai." 

Now  if  Babylonian  culture  and  religion  had  thus 
spread  to  the  Canaanites,  it  suggests  a  reason  why 
the  colony  of  Phoenicians  from  Tyre,  who  founded 
Carthage  (say  about  900  B.C.)  were  tithe-payers  ;  ~ 
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and  if  Melchizedek  may  be  regarded  as  a  Canaanitish 
priest,  then  it  would  be  as  natural  for  him  in  his 
royal  and  priestly  character  to  expect  tithes  from 
Abram  as  it  was  for  Abram  to  pay  them.  Hence 
the  professor,  alluding  to  this  incident,  says  : 1 

"  This  offering  of  tithes  was  no  new  thing.  In  his 
Babylonian  home  Abram  must  have  been  familiar  with 
the  practice.  The  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Babylonia 
contain  frequent  references  to  it.  It  went  back  to  the 
pre-Semitic  age  of  Chaldasa,  and  the  great  temples  of 
Babylonia  were  largely  supported  by  the  esra  or  tithe 
which  was  levied  upon  prince  and  peasant  alike.  That 
the  god  should  receive  a  tenth  of  the  good  things  which, 
it  was  believed,  he  had  bestowed  upon  mankind  was  not 
considered  to  be  asking  too  much.  There  are  many  tablets 
in  the  British  Museum  which  are  receipts  for  the  payment 
of  the  tithe  to  the  great  temple  of  the  sun-god  at  Sippara, 
in  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  his  successors.  From 
one  of  them  we  learn  that  Belshazzar,  even  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  Babylonian  empire  was  falling  from  his 
father's  hands,  nevertheless  found  an  opportunity  for  paying 
the  tithe  due  from  his  sister." 

A  question  may  here  be  asked  as  to  the  extent  of 
Abram's  tithes  :  were  they  a  tenth  of  all  his  spoils 
only,  and  so  given  voluntarily  and  specially  on  this 
particular  occasion,  or  were  they  a  tenth  of  all  his 
income  and  something  paid  as  a  due  ? 

Neither  the  Hebrew  of  Genesis  nor  the  Greek  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  limits  the  word  "  all  " 
to  the  spoils.  In  Hebrews  vii.  4  the  writer  argues 
that  Melchizedek  was  greater  than  Abram  because 
Abram  paid  tithes  to  him.  Now,  when  a  man  pays 
a  tribute  or  due,  we  look  upon  the  receiver  as  being, 
for  the  moment,  superior  to  the  giver ;  and  the 
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writer  of  the  epistle  adds  that  without  contradiction 
the  person  less  in  dignity  is  blessed  by  the  person 
who  is  greater  in  dignity.  Hence  we  conclude  that 
the  tenth  paid  by  Abram  was  not  merely  an  offering, 
which  the  patriarch  was  at  liberty  to  render  or  to 
withhold  as  he  pleased,  but  a  payment  of  obligation. 

This,  too,  appears  the  more  likely  because  Abram 
by  right  of  conquest  might  have  claimed  all  that  he 
captured  from  Chedorlaomer.  The  king  of  Sodom, 
recognizing  this,  invites  him  to  take  the  goods  to 
Gen.  xiv.  21.  himself.*  But  Abram  declines  to  take  anything  for 
himself,  though,  as  a  conqueror,  he  seems  to  have 
recognized  that  he  had  no  jurisdiction  over  God's 
tenth  ;  and  whilst  surrendering  his  own  claim  to 
nine-tenths  of  the  spoil,  he  acted  as  though  he  could 
not  surrender  God's.* 

It  seems,  moreover,  exceedingly  probable  that 
the  priestly  acts  which  Melchizedek  performed  for 
Abram  were  simply  such  as  this  priest-king  would 
from  time  to  time  perform  for  any  Canaanitish 
chief  returning  from  a  victorious  expedition,  as  also 
perhaps  when  his  people  paid  their  tithes  on  ordinary 
occasions.  And  since  Abram  often  was  dwelling 
within  a  day's  journey  of  Salem  (that  is,  Jerusalem), 
we  need  not  at  all  conclude  that  this  was  either  the 
first  or  the  last  occasion  on  which  Abram  paid  a 
tenth  of  his  increase  to  Melchizedek.  If  the  patriarch 
did  so  annually,  it  would  be  only  in  keeping  with  the 
practice  of  his  Babylonian  ancestors,  and  what  we 
know  was  afterwards  conceded  by  the  Carthaginians 
to  be  due  to  their  Phoenician  priesthood. 

*  Compare  Gold  and  the  Gospel,  p.  24. 
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This  inference  or  supposition  is  strengthened  to 
something  like  probability  by  consideration  of  the 
subsequent  conduct  of  Abram's  grandson  Jacob, 
who,  being  about  to  undertake  a  journey,  did  what 
we  have  already  seen  was  common  among  the 
Semites,  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and,  indeed,  is 
still  practised  :  *  he  vowed  a  vow,  and  he  said  : 

"  If  God  will  be  with  me,  and  will  keep  me  in  this  way 
that  I  go,  and  will  give  me  bread  to  eat,  and  raiment  to  put 
on,  so  that  I  come  again  to  my  father's  house  in  peace;  then 
shall  the  Lord  be  my  God  :  and  this  stone  which  I  have  set 
up  for  a  pillar,  shall  be  God's  house  :  and  of  all  that  Thou 
shalt  give  me  I  will  surely  give  the  tenth  unto  Thee."^  1  Gen- xxviii- 

20-22. 

Now  it  will  be  remembered  that  Abram  lived  till 
the  boyhood  of  Jacob  ;  that  Jacob  was  brought  up 
in  the  faith  of  his  grandfather  ;  and  that  at  Bethel 
God  confirmed  to  Jacob  and  his  posterity  all  the 
promises  He  made  to  Abraham.  What,  then,  could 
be  more  natural  than  that  Jacob  should  avow  himself 
ready  to  practise  Abraham's  religious  observances  ? 
He  promises  to  take  the  God  of  Abraham  for  his 
own  God,  to  dedicate  a  certain  place  to  His  worship 
as  did  Abraham,  and  also  to  follow  his  grandfather's 
practice  in  dedicating  to  God  a  tenth  of  all  he  should 
receive.  But  there  are  manifested  certain  points  in 
Jacob's  tithe-paying  which  we  could  not  have  cer 
tainly  inferred  in  the  offering  of  a  tenth  by  Abram/  cSpll.TVs 

For,  first,  Jacob's  vow  was,  manifestly,  to  be  con- 

*  I  remember  my  Muhammadan  interpreter  in  Bokhara  telling  me 
that  before  crossing  the  trans-Caspian  desert  he  vo\ved  that  if  God 
would  bring  him  safely  to  Khiva,  he  would  distribute  bread  to  the 
prisoners  in  Bokhara.  This  vow  he  redeemed,  and  so  \vas  able  to 
give  me  certain  information  I  required  about  the  structure  of  the 
prison. 

VOL.    I.  4 
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tinued  throughout  his  lifetime,  and  was  not  framed 
for  the  occasion  or  the  journey,  only. 

The  second  feature  in  Jacob's  tenth  differing  from 
that  of  his  grandfather,  is,  that  no  part  of  Jacob's  tithe 
is  mentioned  as  paid  for  the  use  of  a  priesthood. 
We  read  no  more  of  Melchizedek  or  of  his  suc 
cessor;  but,  all  the  same,  God's  claim  is  not  remitted 
or  abated,  and  Jacob's  tithe-paying  is  presented  to 
us  as  an  act  of  homage  to  God. 

How,  then,  do  these  facts  bear  upon  what  has  been 
alluded  to  as  the  scientific  aspect  of  the  question  ? 

The  prevalence  of  tithe-paying  amongst  ancient 
nations,  quite  apart,  so  far  as  we  see,  from  the 
Bible,  has,  if  possible,  to  be  accounted  for.  If  it 
was  originally  left  to  every  man  to  give  for  religious 
purposes  merely  according  to  his  own  inclination — 
that  is,  as  much  or  as  little  as  he  pleased — then  how 
should  so  many  peoples  have  hit  upon  a  tenth  for 
God's  portion,  rather  than  a  fifth,  or  a  fifteenth,  or 
any  other  ?  Does  not  the  universality  of  this  pro 
portion  point  to  a  time  when  the  ancestors  of  those 
nations  lived  together,  and  so  derived  the  custom 
from  a  common  source  ? 

No  profane  author,  and  no  account  or  tradition 
known  to  us  in  any  country,  professes  to  give  that 
origin,  nor  does  the  Bible  do  so  in  express  terms. 
Can  we,  then,  frame  any  hypothesis  that  would 
account  for  the  facts  before  us  ? 

Most  men,  presumably,  will  allow  that  sacrifice 
was  not  a  human  invention,  but  a  divine  institution 
appointed  by  God.  And  if  God  appointed  also  that 
some  things  were  acceptable  to  Him  as  "clean,"  and 
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others  not  so,  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  He 
would  have  omitted  directions  about  the  quantity,  or 
proportion  in  which  such  things  should  be  offered  ? 

If,  then,  we  may  venture  the  hypothesis  that  God 
from  the  beginning  taught  Adam  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  man  to  render  a  portion  of  his  increase  to  his 
Maker,  and  that  that  portion  was  to  be  not  less  than 
a  tenth,  then  we  shall  see  that  the  facts  recorded 
in  Genesis  not  only  do  not  contradict  such  a  sup 
position,  but  corroborate  and  strengthen  it. 

The  Septuagint  version,  then,  would  show  an 
instance  of  covetousness  in  the  person  of  Cain,  as 
does  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  in  the  persons  of 
Ananias  and  Sapphira,  each  pretending  to  offer 
more  than  was  really  given,  each  attempting  to 
deceive  the  Almighty,  and  thus,  in  New  Testament 
language,  lying  to  the  Holy  Ghost/  J 

In  accord  with  this  theory,  also,  Abel's  fuller  sacri 
fice  was  accepted  ;  and  so  sacrifice  and  tithe-paying 
may  be  presumed  to  have  continued  all  along  the 
centuries  to  the  days  of  Noah.  Then,  when  his 
descendants  built  cities  in  Babylonia  and  afterwards 
became  scattered,  they  would  naturally  take  with 
them,  among  other  primeval  customs  and  traditions, 
the  offering  of  sacrifice  and  tithe-paying.  And  thus 
would  be  accounted  for,  only  a  few  centuries  later, 
the  existence  of  these  customs  as  recorded  in 
cuneiform  literature  on  the  tablets  we  possess,  as 
well  as  the  information  given  us  about  tithe-paying 
in  the  literatures  of  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  this  hypothesis  must  be 
true,  or  that  no  other  can  be  advanced  ;  but  mean- 
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while  I  am  among  those  who  think  that  it  meets  the 
facts  of  the  case,  but  who  hold  themselves  ready  to 
examine  another  theory  if  forthcoming.* 

It  may  be  objected,  of  course,  that  we  do  not  read 
in  Genesis  of  a  law  for  the  payment  of  a  tenth  ;  which 
is  no  proof,  however,  that  no  such  law  had  been 
given,  seeing  there  existed  various  laws  in  primeval 
times  of  which  we  have  no  written  evidence  now. 
Do  any,  for  instance,  doubt  that  there  was,  from  the 
beginning,  a  law  against  Tnurder,  for  breaking  of 
which  Cain  was  punished  ;  or  against  adultery,  in 
keeping  with  which  Judah  said  of  Tamar,  "  Bring 

^Gen.  xxxviii.  ^^  forth  ancj  let  her  be  burnt "  ? 1  Similarly,  it  is 
possible  that  tithe-paying  may  have  been  among  the 
"  commandments  and  the  statutes  and  the  laws " 
of  God  which  Abraham  is  praised  for  keeping,  but 

*Gen.  xxvi.  5.    wh{ch  have  not  come  down  to  us  in  writing.3 

Or,  again,  if  it  be  urged  that  tithes  are  not  even 
mentioned  until  the  days  of  Abram,  and  so  were 
till  then  unknown,  it  is  easy  to  point  to  persons 
and  things  which  we  feel  sure  must  have  existed 
long  before  they  are  mentioned  in  the  order  of 
events  recorded  in  Genesis. 

*  After  this  chapter  was  written,  my  attention  was  called  to 
Professor  Cheyne's  articles  on  "  Cain  "  and  "  Abraham  "  in  the  Ency- 
clopccdia  Biblica  (vol.  i.  23.  260),  which  would  make  the  accounts  of 
these  two  persons  of  later  origin  by  several  centuries  than  is  generally 
received.  But  this  does  not  greatly  affect  the  main  purpose  of  my 
argument.  Moreover,  if  Professor  Petrie  is  right  in  telling  us  that 
from  three  to  four  thousand  years  or  more  before  Christianity  appeared, 
the  ancient  Egyptians  repudiated,  before  the  judgment  of  Osiris,  sins 
such  as  "  cutting  short  the  rations  of  the  temples,"  "  diminishing  the 
offerings  of  the  gods"  and  stealing  their  property,  then  the  story  of 
Cain,  as  interpreted  from  the  reading  of  the  Septuagint,  has  a  striking 
resemblance  thereto,  and  is  thereby  rendered  more  credible. 
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Melchizedek,  for  instance,  is  the  first  man  in  the 
Bible  called  a  priest;  Amraphel  of  Shinar  is  the  first 
man  called  a  king,7  and  Abram  the  first  called  a'Cta-xi.i. 
prophet.  But  when  these  three  lived,  men  had  been 
on  the  earth  for  a  great  many  years  ;  and  are  we 
to  suppose  that  mankind  had  lived  century  after 
century  without  priests,  kings,  and  prophets  ? 

Again,  Noah  is  the  first  who  is  expressly  called  a 
"  righteous  man,"  and  Abram  is  the  first  who  is  said 
to  have  "believed  in  God";  yet  we  know  that 
before  these,  Abel  and  Enoch  were  both  righteous, 
and  also  believed  in  God.  Once  more  :  the  human 
race  had  been  on  the  earth,  according  to  the  received 
chronology,  about  a  thousand  years  before  we  read 
of  musical  instruments;3  and  it  was  a  thousand  years  -'Gen.  v. a., 
later  still  when  Abraham  weighed  shekels  of  silver 
as  payment.  But  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who 
would  affirm  that  before  these  dates,  respectively, 
mankind  possessed  neither  music  nor  money  ! 

The  mere  omission,  therefore,  of  the  definite 
mention  of  a  law  concerning  tithe-giving,  in  the  less 
than  a  dozen  chapters  given  to  us  in  Genesis  con 
cerning  the  early  history  of  the  world,  is  no  proof 
or  presumption  whatever  that  such  a  law  did  not 
exist. 

As  another  objection  to  our  hypothesis,  it  has 
been  suggested  that  the  pagan  nations  of  antiquity 
may  have  learned  the  practice  of  tithe-paying  from 
the  Jews.  But  can  this  suggestion  be  supported  by 
one  tittle  of  evidence  ?  Can  a  single  passage  be 
adduced  from  any  Greek  or  Roman  classic  to  con 
firm  such  an  idea?  Is  there  the  remotest  reason 
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to  suppose  that  the  Greeks  before  the  Trojan  war, 
or  the  Romans  in  the  days  of  Romulus,  knew 
anything  about  the  Jews,  or,  even  if  they  did,  that 
they  thought  of  them  otherwise  than  with  contempt  ? 

Nor  does  the  suggestion  much  help  us  that  the 
Phoenicians  of  Tyre  might  have  learned  tithe-giving 
from  Abram  before  they  colonized  Carthage,  because 
it  has  been  all  but  demonstrated  that  tithes  were 
paid  in  Babylonia  before  Abram  was  born,  so  that 
for  the  origin  of  the  practice  we  are  sent  further 
back,  seemingly,  than  2000  B.C. 

In  face,  therefore,  of  the  overwhelming  probability 
that  a  tenth  was  the  proportion  of  increase  originally 
required  by  God  from  man,  I,  for  one,  prefer  to  believe 
that  sacrifice  and  tithe-paying  existed  and  continued 
from  the  beginning,  and,  as  men  dispersed,  were  taken 
throughout  the  ancient  world. 

How  far  the  practice  afterwards  became  modified 
among  pagan  nations  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  inquire 
generally,  but  rather  to  follow  up  tithe-paying  as 
brought  out  of  Babylonia  by  Abram,  as  observed 
by  his  grandson  Jacob,  and  afterwards  adopted 
amongst  Jacob's  descendants,  the  children  of  Israel. 


CHAPTER  VII 

ISRAEL'S  THREE   TITHES 

Tithe-paying  expressly  enjoined  in  the  Pentateuch,  56. — The  first 
tithe,  and  observations  thereon,  56. — Given  by  God  to  the  Levites, 
57. — The  second,  or  festival,  tithe  ;  its  object,  mode  of  payment, 
and  personal  benefit  to  the  offerer,  58. — The  third,  or  poor's, 
tithe,  62. — Not  a  substitute  for  second  tithe,  as  witnessed  by 
Tobit,  Josephus,  and  others  ;  Maimonides  to  the  contrary,  not 
withstanding,  64.— The  third  tithe,  by  modern  comparison,  not 
excessive,  66. 

^\  ~\  /7E     have     now     reached    a    higher    platform, 
V  V        which  suggests  a  change  of  venue,  or,  at 
all  events,  the  looking  at  our  subject  from  a  different 
standpoint. 

Thus  far  we  have  traced  the  custom  of  tithe- 
paying  throughout  the  ancient  world,  and  have 
argued,  from  the  universality  of  the  observance, 
that  there  was  probably  some  primitive  law  which 
enjoined  it.  What  that  law  was,  who  enjoined 
it,  or  when,  neither  secular  literature  nor  ancient 
monuments  inform  us  ;  nor  does  the  book  of 
Genesis  make  these  points  clear  to  demonstration. 
If,  however,  we  may  assume  that  God  directed 
from  the  first  that  a  tenth  of  man's  increase  would 
be  a  fitting  proportion  to  render  to  Himself,  as  the 
great  Lord  of  all,  then,  not  only  do  we  find  nothing 
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in  Genesis  to  conflict  with  a  theory  of  this  kind, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  we  see  several  passages 
connected  with  patriarchal  religion  that  seem  to 
confirm  such  an  idea,  and  to  make  the  assumption 
highly  probable. 

When,  moreover,  we  come  to  other  books 
of  the  Pentateuch,  we  are  brought  face  to  face 
with  written  laws  which  distinctly  deal  with  tithe 
payments,  not  indeed  as  a  new  institution,  but  as 
regulated  and  adapted  to  a  new  form  of  government 
on  which  was  based  the  Jewish  polity. 

Thus  we  read  in  Leviticus  :* 

"  And  all  the  tithe  of  the  land,  whether  of  the  seed  of 
the  land,  or  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree,  is  the  Lord's  :  it  is 
holy  unto  the  Lord.  And  if  a  man  will  redeem  aught  of 
his  tithe,  he  shall  add  unto  it  the  fifth  part  thereof.  And 
all  the  tithe  of  the  herd  or  the  flock,  whatsoever  passeth 
under  the  rod,  the  tenth  shall  be  holy  unto  the  Lord.  He 
shall  not  search  whether  it  be  good  or  bad,  neither  shall 
he  change  it :  and  if  he  change  it  at  all,  then  both  it  and 
that  for  which  it  is  changed  shall  be  holy  ;  it  shall  not  be 
redeemed." 

From  this  passage  we  learn  : 

That  a  tenth  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  whether 
of  seed  or  fruit,  was  claimed  by  God,  and  was  to  be 
regarded  as  holy  (or  set  apart)  for  Him. 

That  if  the  offerer  wished  to  retain  this  tenth  of 
seed  or  fruit,  he  might  do  so  by  paying  its  value, 
and  adding  thereto  one-fifth. 

That  every  tenth  calf  and  lamb  also  (that  is, 
increase  of  the  herd  or  flock)  was  to  be  set  apart 
for  Jehovah. 

That    this    form    of   animal    tithe    might    not    be 
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redeemed,  nor  the  animals  exchanged  :  but  if  an 
owner,  notwithstanding,  presumed  to  change  a 
tithe  animal,  then  both  the  tithe  animal*  and  that 
for  which  it  was  exchanged  were  to  be  forfeited, 
and  set  apart  for  Jehovah. 

From  the  book   of  Numbers7  we  learn  that  the  z  ch- xviii- 
tithe  just   mentioned,    though   claimed   by   Jehovah 
Himself,  was  given  by  Him  to  the  Levites.      Thus  : 

"  And  unto  the  children  of  Levi,  behold,  I  have  given 
all  the  tithe  in  Israel  for  an  inheritance,  in  return  for  their 
service  which  they  serve,  even  the  service  of  the  tent  of 
meeting.  And  henceforth  the  children  of  Israel  shall  not 
come  nigh  the  tent  of  meeting,  lest  they  bear  sin,  and  die. 
But  the  Levites  shall  do  the  service  of  the  tent  of  meeting, 
and  they  shall  bear  their  iniquity  :  it  shall  be  a  statute  for 
ever  throughout  your  generations,  and  among  the  children 
of  Israel  they  shall  have  no  inheritance.  For  the  tithe  of 
the  children  of  Israel,  which  they  offer  as  a  heave  offer 
ing  unto  the  Lord,  I  have  given  to  the  Levites  for  an 
inheritance." 

Hence  this  first,  or  Lord's  tithe,  is  known  also 
as  the  Levites'  tithe,  concerning  which  it  may  be 
convenient  here  to  notice  : 

*  The  manner  of  tithing,  as  described  by  Maimonidcs,  was  this  : 
"  He  [the  owner]  gathers  all  the  lambs  and  all  the  calves  into  a  field, 
and  makes  a  little  door  to  it,  so  that  two  cannot  go  out  at  once  ;  and 
he  places  their  dams  without,  and  they  bleat,  so  that  the  lambs  hear 
their  voice,  and  go  out  of  the  fold  to  meet  them,  as  it  is  said,  what 
soever  passcth  under  Hie  rod :  for  it  must  pass  of  itself,  and  not  be 
brought  out  by  his  hand  ;  and  when  they  go  out  of  the  fold,  one  after 
another,  he  begins  and  counts  them  with  the  rod  :  one,  two,  three, 
four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  and  the  tenth  that  goes  out,  whether 
male  or  female,  whether  perfect  or  blemished,  he  marks  it  with  a  red 
mark,  and  says,  'This  is  the  tithe.'"  (Hilchot  Bccorot,  c.  6,  sect,  i  ; 
from  Gill's  Exposition,  on  Lev.  xxvii.  32.) 
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That  from  this  tithing  no  produce  of  land,  or 
increase  of  herd  or  flock,  is  excepted. 

That  the  offerer  had  no  voice  in  its  disposal. 

That  though  it  was  called  a  heave  offering,  the 
offerer  did  not  receive  any  of  it  back  again. 

That  this   tithe   was   not  an   amount   that   might 

be   diminished,   or  an   alms   that   the  owner  might 

render  or  not  as  he  pleased,  but  a  divine  claim,  the 

withholding    of    which    was    regarded    by    God    as 

Mai.  HI.  s.       dishonesty.  1 

It    may    further    be    noted    concerning    this    first 

tithe  that   the    Levites,  to   whom    it   was   given  by 

God,  were  required  by  Him  to  render  a  tenth  of  what 

they  received  as  a  heave  offering  to  Jehovah,  and 

Num.  xvm.     to  pav  jt  to  Aaron  the  priest.2 

"  When  ye  take  of  the  children  of  Israel  the  tithe  which 
I  have  given  you  from  them  for  your  inheritance,  then  ye 
shall  offer  up  a  heave  offering  of  it  for  the  Lord,  a  tithe 
of  the  tithe.  And  your  heave  offering  shall  be  reckoned 
unto  you,  as  though  it  were  the  corn  of  the  threshing-floor, 
and  as  the  fulness  of  the  winepress.  Thus  ye  also  shall 
offer  a  heave  offering  unto  the  Lord  of  all  your  tithes, 
which  ye  receive  of  the  children  of  Israel  ;  and  thereof  ye 
shall  give  the  Lord's  heave  offering  to  Aaron  the  priest." 

We  now  proceed  to  a  second  tithe,  which  reads 

Deut.  xiv.  22-7. 


"  Thou  shalt  surely  tithe  all  the  increase  of  thy  seed, 
that  which  cometh  forth  of  the  field  year  by  year.  And 
thou  shalt  eat  before  the  Lord  thy  God,  in  the  place  which 
He  shall  choose  to  cause  His  name  to  dwell  there,  the 
tithe  of  thy  corn,  of  thy  wine,  and  of  thine  oil,  and  the 
firstlings  of  thy  herd  and  of  thy  flock  ;  that  thou  mayest 
learn  to  fear  the  Lord  thy  God  always.  And  if  the  way 
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be  too  long  for  thee,  so  that  thou  art  not  able  to  carry  it, 
because  the  place  is  too  far  from  thee,  which  the  Lord  thy 
God  shall  choose  to  set  His  name  there,  when  the  Lord 
thy  God  shall  bless  thee :  then  shalt  thou  turn  it  into 
money,  and  bind  up  the  money  in  thine  hand,  and  shalt 
go  unto  the  place  which  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  choose : 
and  thou  shalt  bestow  the  money  for  whatsoever  thy  soul 
desireth,  for  oxen,  or  for  sheep,  or  for  wine,  or  for  strong 
drink,  or  for  whatsoever  thy  soul  asketh  of  thee  :  and  thou 
shalt  eat  there  before  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  thou  shalt 
rejoice,  thou  and  thy  household  :  and  the  Levite  that  is 
within  thy  gates." 

Concerning  the  second  tithe,  we  seem  to  learn  : 

That  it  consisted  of  the  yearly  increase  of  the 
land. 

That  it  was  to  be  eaten  by  the  offerer,  his  house 
hold,  and  the  Levite,  with  firstlings  of  herd  and 
flock,  but  only  at  the  appointed  place  of  worship. 

The  object  of  this  was  that  Israel  might  always 
fear  Jehovah. 

This  tithe  might  be  converted  at  home  into 
money,  to  be  expended  at  the  capital  for  sacrifices 
and  feasting. 

The  tithe-payer  was  to  eat  and  rejoice  before 
God. 

The  due  payment  of  this  second  tithe  involved 
a  stay  of  at  least  a  week  each  at  the  Passover  and 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  as  well  as  a  shorter 
period  at  the  Feast  of  Weeks.2 

It  will  help  us  better  to  understand  this  second, 
or  festival  tithe,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  if  we 
consider  the  end  it  was  to  serve.  All  the  males  in 
Israel  (with  their  families,  if  they  chose)  were  to 
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assemble  at   the   sanctuary   three   times  a   year  for 
jDeut.  xii.6-7.   the  worship  of  God.7 

"  And  thither  ye  shall  bring  your  burnt  offerings,  and 
your  sacrifices,  and  your  tithes,  and  the  heave  offerings 
of  your  hand,  and  your  vows,  and  your  freewill  offerings, 
and  the  firstlings  of  your  herd  and  of  your  flock  :  and 
there  ye  shall  eat  before  the  Lord  your  God,  and  ye  shall 
rejoice  in  all  that  ye  put  your  hand  unto,  ye  and  your 
households." 

The  primary  end,  therefore,  of  the  festivals  was 

to  foster  religious  principles  and  to  furnish  a  time 

and  place  for  social  observances  and  the  offering  of 

sacrifices,    all   being   done    in    recognition   of   God's 

bounty,   and  as  acts  of  fealty  and  worship  to  Him. 

Now,  in  all  nations,  the  main  idea  of  a  sacrifice  has 

JiSSSSS"  been  that  of  a  meal   offered  to  a  deity/     In  some 

by  W.  ifobmson  cases  the  meal  was  made  over  entirely  to  the  god  ; 

Smith,  vol.  xxi.      .  ,  ,  .  .-  c  r 

132.  but   more   commonly   the   sacrifice   was    a   least,    or 

which  the  god  and  the  worshippers  were  supposed 
to  partake  together.  In  other  words,  the  offering 
rendered,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  was  some 
times  wholly  burnt  ;  at  others,  was  consumed  partly 
by  fire  and  partly  by  the  priest  ;  or,  once  more,  part 
was  burnt,  part  was  taken  by  the  priest,  and  a 
part  returned  to  the  offerer. 

So,  if  an  Israelite  sinned,  his  appointed  way  to 
forgiveness  was  by  sacrifice  ;  and  if  he  had  vows 
to  redeem,  or  thanksgivings  to  make,  all  involved 
the  presentation  of  sacrifice.  But  this  and  other 
sacrifices  were  not  to  be  offered  in  just  any  place 

Deut.  xii.        the   worshipper  chose,3    but   must   be   taken   to   the 

-18. 

ecclesiastical  capital,   such  as  was  afterwards  estab- 
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lished  at  the  resting-places  of  the  Ark,  as  in  Shiloh, 
and  in  Jerusalem. 

Speaking  generally,  the  Jewish  sacrifices  partook 
more  or  less  of  the  nature  of  expiation  (for  sin 
committed),  of  dedication  (when  seeking  a  favour), 
or  of  thanksgiving  (for  favour  received)  ;  and 

m  <~J  O          \  /    J 

according  to   the   intention   of  the   offerer   was   the 
kind  of  sacrifice  presented. 

In  the  case  of  the  burnt  offering  proper,  the  priest 
took  the  skin,   but  all   else   was  consumed  by  fire/iLc 
In  the  case  of  the  sin  offering,  the  trespass  offering, 
and  the  meat  (or  meal)  offering,  that  which  was  not 
burnt  was  for   the   officiating   priest,   or  the  priests 
generally  ;*  whilst,  in  the  case  of  the  peace  offering,  ;LL< 
the  breast  and  right  shoulder  only  belonged  to  the 
priests,  and  the  remainder  might  be  consumed  by 
the  offerer.* 

Thus  the  Israelite  would  have  the  oppor 
tunity  of  eating  and  rejoicing  before  God,  and 
feasting  with  his  household ;  and  the  second,  or 
festival,  tithe,  was  intended  to  furnish  the  means 
for  doing  this. 

Furthermore,  if  the  first  and  second  tithes  be 
compared,  it  will  be  seen,  by  way  of  distinction, 
that  whereas  the  offerer  had  no  voice  whatever  in 

*  I  remember  how  these  distinctions  were  practically  brought 
home  to  my  mind  in  India  at  Jaipur,  where,  at  the  daily  sacrifice,  I 
saw  a  goat  decapitated  before  a  Hindu  altar.  The  head  was  placed 
on  the  altar,  curtains  were  drawn,  and  the  god  was  supposed  to 
be  left  to  partake  of  the  meal  in  some  mysterious  way.  Again,  in 
Calcutta,  as  I  approached  the  temple  of  Kali,  I  saw  a  man  carrying 
the  headless  carcase  of  a  goat,  which  he  had  just  offered  in  sacrifice, 
the  head  having  been  taken  by  the  priest,  and  the  offerer  being  at 
liberty  to  dispose  of  the  carcase  as  he  pleased. 
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the  disposal  of  the  first  tithe,  the  disposal  of  the 
second  tithe  was  largely  in  his  own  hands  ;  and 
that  whereas  the  offerer  did  not  receive  again  any 
portion  for  himself  of  the  first  tithe,  he  might 
receive  in  some  cases  the  greater  part  of  the  second 
tithe  for  his  own  use,  or  purposes,  as  well  as  for 
the  enjoyment  of  others. 
jgDeut.  xiv.  \Ye  now  come  to  a  third  tithe  : 1 

"  At  the  end  of  every  three  years  thou  shalt  bring  forth 
all  the  tithe  of  thine  increase  in  the  same  year,  and  shalt 
lay  it  up  within  thy  gates  ;  and  the  Levite,  because  he 
hath  no  portion  nor  inheritance  with  thee,  and  the  stranger, 
and  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow,  which  are  within  thy 
gates,  shall  come,  and  shall  eat  and  be  satisfied  ;  that  the 
Lord  thy  God  may  bless  thee  in  all  the  work  of  thine  hand 
which  thou  doest." 

This  seems  to  teach  that : 

A  tenth  of  every  third  year's  increase  was  to  be ' 
laid  up  at  home. 

This  tenth  was  to  be  shared  by  the  local  Levite, 
the  stranger,  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow. 

The  object  of  this  tithe  was,  that  Jehovah  might 
bless  the  work  of  the  tithe-payer's  hands. 

Some  think  this  was  not  a  third  tithe,  but  a 
triennial  substitute  for  the  second  tithe,  so  that  in 
the  third,  and  again  the  sixth,  years  (as  well  as  the 
seventh  year,  when  the  land  was  not  to  be  culti 
vated),  the  Israelite  would  not  take  the  second,  or 
festival,  tithe  to  the  sanctuary,  but  would  dispose  of 
it  among  the  poor  at  home. 

Perhaps  this  view  may  have  been  in  part  suggested 
by  the  Septuagint,  which  varies  the  punctuation, 
and  reads :  "  After  three  years  thou  shalt  bring 
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forth  all  the  tithe  of  thine  increase.      In  that  year 

thou  shalt  lay  it  up  in  thy  cities."7*  ,  Deut.  xiv.  27. 

Selden  and  Michaelis  also  argue  in  the  same 
direction,  saying  that  a  third  tithe  would  be  an 
excessive  demand  upon  the  income  of  a  man  who 
had  already  expended  two-tenths  of  his  increase  ~  3McC1'ntock 

T->          1  VI  •  T  '      a"d  Stron?'s 

reake  likewise  says:   "It  may  be  urged  that  it  is  ^d°psedia 
not  probable  that  a  double  tribute  should  be  exacted 
from  the  crops."     And  again  :   "Nor  is  it  probable 
that  a  tax  of  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  whole  produce 
should  be  imposed  on  the  farmers."  "TUhele"in 

On    the   other   hand,    as    opposed    to    these   con- SS&Jhe" 
jectures,  it  may  be  observed  : 

That  the  Hebrew  text  nowhere  says  explicitly 
that  the  third  tithe  should  be  substituted  for  the 
second. 

The  injunction  is  several  times  repeated  that 
every  male  should  go  up  to  the  festivals  yearly  ; 
but  neither  the  third,  sixth,  seventh,  or  any  other 
year  is  excepted.f 

*  In  support  of  this  opinion  may  be  quoted  the  words  of  Mai- 
monides  :  "  On  the  third  and  sixth  years  from  the  sabbatical  year, 
after  they  have  separated  the  first  tithe,  they  separate  from  what 
remains  another  tithe,  and  give  it  to  the  poor,  and  it  is  called  the 
poor's  tithe  ;  and  not  on  those  two  years  is  the  second  tithe,  but  the 
poor's  tithe." — Gill  on  Deut.  xiv.  28  ;  Maimonides,  Hilchot  Mattanot 
Anayim,  c.  6,  sect.  4.  See  also  Speaker's  Commentary  on  Deut.  xiv. 
28-9,  and  McClintock  and  Strong's  Cyclopedia,  vol.  x.  p.  433. 

t  Some  (and  Professor  Driver  4  among  them)  have  supposed  that,  4  international 

•  •  i  u  Cnticml  Com 

as  the  land  was  not  to  be  sown  m  the  seventh  year,  no  tithe  would  memary,  Deut- 

be  paid  (McClintock  and  Strong,  vol.  x.  p.  435).     But  if  so,  how  were  eronomy.  P-  l68- 

the  Levites  during  that  year  to  live,  unless  a  double  or  treble  tithe  was 

to  be  paid  in  the  sixth  year  ?     And  this  the  law  had  already  provided 

for.     "  If  ye  shall  say,  What  shall  we  eat  the  seventh  year?  behold 

we  shall  not  sow,  nor  gather  in  our  increase.     Then  I  will  command 

My  blessing  upon  you  in  the  sixth  year,  and  it  shall  bring  forth  fruit 

for  three  years,"  etc.  (Lev.  xxv.  20-2). 
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Besides,  not  going  up  to  the  festivals  on  the 
third,  sixth,  and  seventh  years  would  be  attended 
with  a  further  and  practical  difficulty  :  for  if  a  man 
had  sinned  after  returning,  say,  from  the  last  feast 
of  the  fifth  year,  he  would,  under  normal  circum 
stances,  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  offering 
a  sacrifice  of  expiation  at  the  sanctuary  until  after 
an  interval  of  two  years. 

Moreover,  we  have  at  least  three  witnesses  of 
prominent  rank  for  the  third  tithe  being  an  addition 
to,  and  not  a  substitute  for,  the  second  tithe.  The 
author  of  Tobit,  for  instance,  when  stating  how  he 
walked  in  the  ways  of  truth  and  righteousness,  not 
withstanding  the  falling  away  of  his  father's  family 
from  God's  command  to  sacrifice  at  Jerusalem, 
makes  his  subject  say  : 

"  I  alone  went  often  to  Jerusalem  at  the  feasts,  as  it 
hath  been  ordained  unto  all  Israel  by  an  everlasting  decree, 
having  the  firstfruits  and  the  tenths  of  mine  increase,  and 
that  which  was  first  shorn  ;  and  I  gave  them  at  the  altar 
to  the  priests,  the  sons  of  Aaron.  The  tenth  part  of  all 
mine  increase  I  gave  to  the  sons  of  Levi,  who  ministered 
at  Jerusalem  :  and  the  second  tenth  part  I  sold  away,  and 
went,  and  spent  it  each  year  at  Jerusalem  :  and  the  third 
I  gave  unto  them  for  whom  it  was  meet,  as  Deborah  my 
i.  e-s.  father's  mother  had  commanded  me."  1 

The  foregoing  quotation  is  the  revised  English 
version  from  the  Vatican  codex  ;  but  the  reading  of 
the  Sinaitic  codex  is  still  more  noteworthy.* 

*  I  translate  this  passage  as  follows  : 

"  Having  the  firstfruits,  and  the  firstborn  and  the  tithes  of  cattle, 
and  the  first  shearing  of  the  sheep,  I  proceeded  to  Jerusalem,  and 
I  gave  them  to  the  priests,  the  sons  of  Aaron,  at  the  altar ;  and  the 
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Again,  Josephus  is  quite  clear  as  to  a  third  tithe. 
He  writes  : 

"  Beside  those  two  tithes  which  I  have  already  said  you 
are  to  pay  every  year,  the  one  for  the  Levites,  the  other 
for  the  festivals,  you  are  to  bring  every  third  year  a  tithe 
to  be  distributed  to  those  that  want  ;  to  women  also  that 

are  widows,  and  to  children  that  are  orphans."7  J Josephus, An 

tiquities  blc.  iv. 

After  Josephus  we  have  the  testimony  of  Jerome, 
who,  like  the  preceding  two  witnesses,  lived  in 
Palestine.  He  says  one  tithe  was  given  to  the 
Levites,  out  of  which  they  gave  a  tenth  to  the 
priests  ;  a  second  tithe  was  applied  to  festival  pur 
poses,  and  a  third  was  given  to  the  poor.3  And  so,  -commentary 

L  &  'on  Ezek    xlv.  i. 

evidently,  Chrysostom  understood,  for  he  preaches  :  SlffiSid 

-What,  then,  did  they  [the  Jews]  give?     A  tenth" 

of  all  their  possessions,  and  another  tenth,  and  after 

this  a  third  [tenth],"  etc."  SJS^. 

Once  more,  for  a  modern  opinion  to  the  same 
purpose,  may  be  instanced  that  of  Dr.  Pusey,  late 
Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  at  Oxford,  who, 
preaching  on  Ash  Wednesday,  at  St.  Paul's, 
Knightsbridge,  is  quoted  thus  : 

The  Pharisee  "paid  tithes  of  all  which  he  possessed:  a 
double  tithe,  you  will  recollect,  one  for  God's  priests,  the 

tenth  of  the  wine,  and  of  the  corn,  and  of  olive,  and  pomegranate, 
and  the  other  fruit  trees  to  the  sons  of  Levi  ministering  in  Jerusalem. 
"And  the  second  tithe  I  sold  away  for  money  during  six  years,  and 
I  used  to  go  every  year  and  spend  it  in  Jerusalem.  And  I  gave 
them  [i.e.  the  tithes]  to  the  orphans,  and  to  the  widows,  and  to  the 
strangers  living  among  the  children  of  Israel.  I  brought  in  and  I 
gave  [the  tithes]  to  them  in  the  third  year,  and  we  ate  them  according 
to  the  ordinance  ordained  concerning  them  in  the  law  of  Moses, 
and  according  to  the  commandments  which  Deborah,  the  mother  of 
Ananeel  our  father,  commanded. 
VOL.  I. 
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other  for  the  sacrifices,  and  yet  another  every  third  year 
for  the  poor  :  4^.  &/.  in  the  pound  he  anyhow  gave  to  God, 
not,  as  our  custom  is,  underrating  property  for  the  poor- 
rate,  but  a  good  4-r.  8d.  in  the  pound  on  the  average  of  the 

1  Pearson,  tVirf><=  i/<=>nrc  "  ^ 

Systematic  Bene-  ll 
ficence,  p.  n. 

In  fact,  I  can  find  no  authority  in  favour  of  this 
supposed  triennial  substitution  of  the  third  tithe  for 
the  second,  until  the  twelfth  century,  when  Mai- 
monides  says  that  the  third  and  sixth  years'  second 
tithe  was  shared  between  the  poor  and  the  Levites, 
*Dejur.  Paup.  ^  that  there  was  no  third  tithe.3  But  even  then 

vi.  4,  quoted  in 

strOTg^p.*"!  we  nave  a  contemporary  rabbi  of  the  same  century 
(Aben   Ezra)   who   says  :  "  This   was  a  third  tithe, 

Deut.?v!'2°8n      and  did  not  excuse  the  second  tithe."  3 

The  reader,  therefore,  will  judge  concerning  the 
plain  statement  of  the  law,  supported  by  what  we 
have  seen  was  thought  right  by  the  author  of  the 
book  of  Tobit  in  perhaps  the  third  century  before 
Christ ;  and  also  at  the  time  of  Josephus  (two  or  three 
centuries  later,  and  when  tithe-paying  was  still 

u  see  practised)/  together  with  the  testimony  of  Jerome 

(who  lived  in  Palestine  four  centuries  later,  and 
may  be  presumed  to  have  known  how  his  contem 
poraries,  at  least  among  the  Samaritans,  were  paying 
their  tithes,)  whether  all  this  is  not  more  likely  to  be 
true  than  a  statement  such  as  that  of  Maimonides, 
who,  though  buried  in  Palestine,  yet  flourished  in 
Spain,  but  not  until  a  thousand  years  after  the 
Jewish  nation  had  been  dispersed. 

As  for  the  objection  that  a  third  tithe  would  be 
an  excessive  demand  upon  income,  the  late  Sir 
Monier  Williams,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  at  Oxford, 
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having  referred  me  to  passages  of  Sanskrit  law, 
especially  the  code  of  Manu,  the  oldest  compendium 
of  the  laws  of  the  Brahmans,  pointed  out  that  the 
usual  proportion  of  produce  taken  by  the  king  was 
a  sixth  part  (as  we  have  seen  was  the  case  in 
Egypt)/  but  that  in  times  of  necessity  he  might  7SeeP- 8- 
take  one-fourth  of  the  crop/  sMomerwn- 

Hams,  Indian 

We  may  remember  also  that,  in  the  time  of  the  wisdom>  p- 2fi4- 
Maccabees,  the  inhabitants  of  Judea  seem  to  have 
been  taxed  to  the  extent  of  one-third  of  their  seed 
and  half  of  their  fruit.3  a  iMaccabees, 

For  modern  illustrations  I  would  observe,  that  on 
my  first  visit  to  Bokhara,  in  1882,  I  asked  about 
taxes,  and  received  widely  divergent  answers  in 
different  parts  of  the  Khanate.  At  one  place  they 
said  that  out  of  ten  batmans  of  harvest  they  paid 
eight  (or  four-fifths)  for  taxes  ;  and  at  another,  four 
(or  a  half)  ;  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  beks 
took  more  and  more,  and  as  much  as  they  pleased/  RUMM  CMt»i 

Again,  in  1894,  when  travelling  through  most  of  P.  187. 
the  large  towns  of  Italy,  I  was  told  more  than  once 
that  the  taxes  then  being  levied  upon  the  people 
amounted  to  at  least  20  per  cent,  of  their  incomes. 
Given,  then,  a  conscientious  Italian  paying  20  per 
cent,  of  his  income  to  the  State,  and,  as  expected 
by  the  Council  of  Trent,5  another  tithe,  or  10  per  5c^m  xxv- 
cent.,  to  his  church,  and  these  demands,  united, 
would  be  a  heavier  claim  upon  income  than  the 
three  tithes  of  the  law.  Moreover,  if  Josephus 
could  enjoin  the  Jews  to  pay  three  tithes  for  their 
own  religion,  when  they  were  paying  also  taxes 
to  the  Romans,  much  more  might  the  Mosaic  law 
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require  three  tithes  under  the  theocracy,  especially 
as  the  payment  of  these  procured  to  the  Israelite 
not  a  few  of  the  judicial,  educational,  and  social 
benefits  for  which  other  nations  now  pay  taxes. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  Mosaic  law  enjoined 
upon  the  Israelite  to  pay  yearly,  in  connection  with 
his  religion,  two-tenths,  and,  at  the  end  of  three 
years,  a  third  tenth,  of  his  income. 
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MOSAIC  OFFERINGS 

Other  fixed  claims  on  Israelites  ;  corners,  gleanings,  firstfruits,  the 
firstborn,  and  seventh  year  debtors,  69. — Freewill  offerings 
and  vows,  73.- — An  income  of  six  thousand  bushels  reduced 
one-fourth  after  tithing,  76. — Method  of  tithing  and  profession 
before  God,  77. — Nature  of  evidence  from  the  Pentateuch  as 
to  tithing,  subsidiary,  indirect,  and  fragmentary,  79. — Law  of 
tithe-paying  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  Sabbath,  Si. — 
Adaptation  of  tithe-paying  to  the  Mosaic  law,  82. 

T])  ESIDES  three  tithes,  properly  so-called,  the 
JD      Pentateuch  imposed  other  fixed  claims,  both 

annual    and    occasional.       Thus    the    Israelite    was 

commanded  : 

"  When  ye  reap  the  harvest  of  your  land,  thou  shalt  not 
wholly  reap  the  corners  of  thy  field,  neither  shalt  thou 
gather  the  gleaning  of  thy  harvest.  And  thou  shalt  not 
glean  thy  vineyard,  neither  shalt  thou  gather  the  fallen 
fruit  of  thy  vineyard  ;  thou  shalt  leave  them  for  the  poor 

»    f         ,  ,  ..  i  1  Lev.  xix.  q-io. 

and  tor  the  stranger.    1  9 

Again  : 

"  When  thou  reapest  thine  harvest  in  thy  field,  and  hast 
forgot  a  sheaf  in  the  field,  thou  shalt  not  go  again  to  fetch 
it  :  it  shall  be  for  the  stranger,  for  the  fatherless,  and  for 
the  widow:  that  the  Lord  thy  God  may  bless  thee  in  all 
the  work  of  thine  hands.  When  thou  beatest  thine  olive 
tree,  thou  shall  not  go  over  the  boughs  again.  .  .  .  When 
thou  gatherest  the  grapes  of  thy  vineyard,  thou  shalt  not 

69 
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glean   it   after  thee  ;   it  shall   be  for  the  stranger,  for  the 

1  Deut.  xxiv.      fatherless,  and  for  the  widow."  1 
19-21. 

From  the  foregoing  we  learn  that,  at  the  time 
of  fruit-gathering,  the  owner  was  to  leave  for  the 
needy,  fallen  fruit,  overlooked  olives,  and  small 
bunches  of  grapes  ;  whilst  in  the  harvest  field  he 
was  not  to  care  for  forgotten  bundles  nor  gleanings 
(that  is,  ears  of  corn  dropped  from  the  hands  of  the 
reaper)  ;  and  the  corners  of  his  fields  he  was  not 
even  to  cut. 

How  large  the  corners  thus  left  were  to  be,  the 
Mosaic  law  does  not  specify  ;  but  as  a  matter  of 
practice  we  learn,  in  later  years,  from  a  chapter 
on  "the  corner"  in  the  Miskna,  that  "  they  do  not 

2  em's  Expo*;-   leave  less  than  a  sixtieth  part"  of  the  whole.3 

tion  of  O.  and 

N.T.,  Lev.  xix.9.  Another  annual  claim  upon  the  Israelite  was  that 
of  his  firstfruits  ;  and  although  the  law,  again,  does 
not  define  the  amount  of  the  offering,  it  is  instruc 
tive  to  notice  how  Maimonides  asks  concerning  the 
quantity  to  be  brought,  "  What  measure  do  the  wise 
men  set  ?  "  which  he  answers,  saying,  "  A  good  eye 
[or  a  bountiful  man]  brings  one  of  forty  ;  a  middling 
one  [one  that  is  neither  liberal  nor  niggardly]  brings 
one  of  fifty  [or  the  fiftieth  part]  ;  and  an  evil  one 
[a  covetous  man]  one  of  sixty  [or  the  sixtieth  part]  ; 

3  cm  on  Exod.   but    never    less    than    that."3      Another    authority, 

xxu.  29.  • 

referring  to  the  Mis/ma  and  its  chapter  on  firstfruits, 
^seeMcciin-     names  one-fiftieth  of  the  produce/ 

lock  and  Strong's  _  _  -. 

cyclopaedia  ^ut  besides  the  hrstiruits  to  be  ottered  annually, 

article  "  Tithe,  J 


vol.  x.  p.  434.     ^g  |aw  enjoined  certain   charges  to   be  paid  occa 
sionally.      Thus  : 

"  Sanctify  unto  Me  all  the  firstborn,  whatsoever  openeth 
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the  womb  among  the  children  of  Israel,  both  of  man  and 
of  beast ;  it  is  Mine." 

Again  : 

"  The  firstborn  of  thy  sons  shalt  thou  give  unto  Me. 
Likewise  shalt  thou  do  with  thine  oxen,  and  with  thy 
sheep  :  seven  days  it  shall  be  with  its  dam  ;  on  the  eighth 
day  thou  shalt  give  it  Me."  1  1  E.xod- xiii- 

xxu.  29-30. 

The  firstborn  of  man  was  to  be  redeemed  by 
payment  of  five  shekels  ;  *  and  the  firstlings  of 
unclean  animals  were  to  be  redeemed  also.  The 
firstling,  however,  of  a  cow,  a  sheep,  or  a  goat 
might  not  be  redeemed  ;  but  it  was  brought  to  the 
altar,  and  the  flesh,  after  being  offered  to  God, 
became  the  property  of  the  priest.2  «6Deut- xviii- 

Another  fixed  charge  was  made  at  the  time  of  the 
census  in  the  wilderness  to  the  amount  of  half  a 
shekel.  The  rich  were  not  to  give  more,  nor  the 
poor  less.3  Also  the  law  prescribed  that  when  the  s  Exod.  XXx. 
Israelite  should  plant  a  fruit  tree,  the  fruit  for  three 
years  was  to  be  regarded  as  unclean,  and  not  to 
be  eaten  ;  whilst  in  the  fourth  year  the  fruit  was 
to  be  set  apart  for  giving  praise  to  Jehovah.4  k Lev- xix- 23~24' 

*  This  is  still  observed,  apparently,  among  modern  Jews  in 
Lemberg.  Mr.  Israel  Sunlight,  an  ex-rabbi  of  my  acquaintance 
(and  who  was  kind  enough  to  read  over  what  I  have  hereafter 
written  about  Talmudic  teaching  on  tithes),  writes  thus  :  "  At  the 
beginning  of  the  month  I  was  invited  to  be  present  at  a  unique 
ceremony,  the  redeeming  of  the  firstborn"  ;  and  he  continues,  in 
short,  as  follows  :  The  parents  present  the  child  to  the  cohen  (or 
priest),  who  takes  it  in  his  arms,  and  then  asks  them  whether  they 
wish  him  to  keep  the  child,  or  whether  they  would  rather  redeem 
it  for  the  sum  of  five  shekels  (about  twelve  shillings).  The  parents, 
of  course,  take  the  latter  alternative,  and  pay  down  the  redemption 
money  :  whereupon  the  priest  pronounces  his  blessing  upon  the  child, 
and  hands  it  back  to  its  parents  (Jewish  Missionary  Intelligencer, 
March,  1903,  p.  43). 
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Moreover,  the  seventh  year  was  to  be  a  year  of 
release,  when  every  creditor  was  to  refrain  from 
enforcing  re-payment  for  that  which  he  had  lent 
to  his  neighbour  : 

"  Beware  that  there  be  not  a  base  thought  in  thine  heart, 

saying,  The  seventh  year,  the  year  of  release,  is  at  hand  ; 

and  thine  eye  be  evil  against  thy  poor  brother,  and  thou 

give  him  nought :  and  he  cry  unto  the  Lord  against  thee, 

.  xv.  1-2,9.  ar>d  it  be  sin  unto  thee."  l 

Such,  then,  were  the  fixed  deductions,  annual 
or  occasional,  laid  by  the  Mosaic  law  upon  an 
Israelite's  increase,  the  discharge  of  which  was  a 
duty  and  the  withholding  a  sin. 

Besides  the  foregoing,  it  was  enjoined  for  the 
Feast  of  Weeks  : 

"  Thou  shalt  keep  the  feast  of  weeks  unto  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  a  tribute  of  a  freewill  offering  of  thine  hand, 
which  thou  shalt  give,  according  as  the  Lord  thy  God 
blesseth  thee  :  and  thou  shalt  rejoice  before  the  Lord  thy 
God,  thou,  and  thy  son,  and  thy  daughter,  and  thy  man 
servant,  and  thy  maidservant,  and  the  Levite  that  is  within 
thy  gates,  and  the  stranger,  and  the  fatherless,  and  the 
widow,  that  are  in  the  midst  of  thee,  in  the  place  which 
the  Lord  thy  God  shall  choose  to  cause  His  name  to  dwell 
xvi.  10-  there." 

The  nature  and  amount  of  the  freewill  offering  is 
here  left  to  the  liberality  of  the  giver ;  and  this 
seems  to  be  the  only  one  of  the  feasts  held  at  the 
metropolis  to  which  the  stranger,  fatherless,  and 
widow  are  expressly  named  as  persons  to  be  invited. 
But  the  law  contemplated  other  offerings  also,  the 
bringing  of  which  was  not  obligatory,  but  which  God 
expressed  His  willingness  to  accept  from  any  of  His 
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people  who  were  disposed  with  a  willing  heart  to  give. 

A    famous    example    of  this   occurred   at    Sinai,   at 

the  making  of  the  tabernacle,  when  the  Lord  spoke 

unto   Moses,   saying,   "  Speak  unto   the   children  of 

Israel,  that  they  take  for  Me  an  offering  :  of  every 

man  whose  heart  maketh  him  willing,  ye  shall  take 

my  offering,"  1  the  result  of  this  appeal  being  that 1  Exod- xxv-  '• 

the  people  had  to  be  restrained  from  bringing,  "  for 

the  stuff  they  had    was  sufficient  for   all  the  work 

to  make  it,  and  too  much."3  2 Exod- xxxvi- 7- 

We  have  frequent  mention  also,    in    the  law,    of 
vows   and  freewill   offerings.      It   was   directed  that 
"  whosoever  offereth   a  sacrifice  of  peace   offerings 
unto  the  Lord  to  accomplish  a  vow,  or  for  a  freewill 
offering,    of  the   herd   or  of  the   flock,    it   shall    be 
perfect    to    be    accepted."        An    imperfect    bullock  J  Lev- xxli- 2I- 
or  lamb   might   be   brought   for   a  freewill  offering, 
but   not   for  a  vow.A     Other    directions   concerning Aver-23 
vows  and  devoted   things   take   up   nearly  the  whole 
of  the  last  chapter  of  Leviticus. 

The  general  rule,  seemingly,  for  voluntary  giving 
at  the  festivals  was  this  : 

"Three  times  in  a  year  shall  all  thy  males  appear  before 
the  Lord  thy  God  in  the  place  which  He  shall  choose  ; 
in  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  and  in  the  feast  of  weeks, 
and  in  the  feast  of  tabernacles  :  and  they  shall  not  appear 
before  the  Lord  empty  :  every  man  shall  give  as  he  is  able, 
according  to  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  thy  God  which  He 
hath  given  thee."  :>  ^Deut-  xvi- l6' 

At  the  same  time,  concerning  vows  generally,  the 
law  enjoined  : 

"  When  thou  shalt  vow  a  vow  unto  the  Lord  thy  God, 
thou  shalt  not  be  slack  to  pay  it :  for  the  Lord  thy  God 
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will  surely  require  it  of  thee  :  and  it  would  be  sin  in  thee. 
But  if  thou  shalt  forbear  to  vow,  it  shall  be  no  sin  in  thee. 
That  which  is  gone  out  of  thy  lips  thou  shalt  observe 
and  do ;  according  as  thou  hast  vowed  unto  the  Lord  thy 

God,  a  freewill  offering,  which  thou  hast  promised   with 
i^Deut.  xxiii.      tjiy  moutni»  i 

Another  general  rule,  that  might  be  practised 
every  day  and  everywhere,  was  : 

"  If  there  be  with  thee  a  poor  man,  one  of  thy  brethren, 
within  any  of  thy  gates  in  thy  land  which  the  Lord  thy 
God  giveth  thee,  thou  shalt  not  harden  thine  heart,  nor 
shut  thine  hand  from  thy  poor  brother :  but  thou  shalt 
surely  open  thine  hand  unto  him,  and  shalt  surely  lend 
him  sufficient  for  his  need  in  that  which  he  wanteth.  .  .  . 
Thou  shalt  surely  give  him,  and  thine  heart  shall  not  be 
grieved  when  thou  givest  unto  him  :  because  that  for  this 
thing  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  bless  thee  in  all  thy  work, 
2 Deut.  xv.  7-8,  an(j  jn  a\\  that  thou  puttest  thine  hand  unto."2 

10. 

Such,  then,  were  the  tithes  and  offerings  of  the 
Mosaic  law.  In  some  cases  the  amount  or  pro 
portion  due  was  definitely  stated  ;  in  others  it  was 
not  stated  with  precision — as,  for  instance,  with 
the  second  and  third  tithes  it  is  not  stated  whether 
each  tithe  was  to  be  a  tenth  of  the  whole  or  a 
tenth  of  the  remainder  after  the  previous  tithe  or 
tithes  had  been  deducted.  Hence,  to  reduce  to 
figures  what  an  Israelite  was  called  upon  annually 
to  pay,  and  encouraged  to  give,  is  not  easy, 
especially  in  relation  to  such  matters  as  the  first 
lings  and  tithes  of  cattle,  and  his  own  firstborn  son, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  fruit  of  young  trees  for  four 
years,  as  well  as  debts  not  enforced  in  the  seventh 
year. 

If,  however,  we  may  suppose  the  case  of  a  man 
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whose  entire  income  for  a  year  consisted  of  a  stand 
ing  crop  of  6,000  ephahs  of  wheat,  this  total  would 
be  reduced,  probably,  by  his  tithes  and  offerings, 
somewhat  as  follows  : 

STANDING  CROP  OF  6,000  EPHAHS. 

Tithing,  the  Fixed    Claim*  Tithing  the 

remainder.  •*•    **<>**     <^-£tt£///o.  whole. 

6,OOO  -=-  60    Corners,  gleanings,  forgotten  sheaves    ^     100 
—  100  (Lev.  xix.  9;  Deut.  xxiv.  19) 

5,900-^40    Firstfruits  (Deut.  xxvi.  i-io)  .     ^      150 


5,750  -r  10    The  Lord's  Tithe  (Lev.  xxvii.  30)   .     TV     600 
-J75 

5>!75  -T-  10    The  Festival  Tithe  (Deut  xiv.  22).     ^     600 
-  517 


4.658  4-  30    The  Poor's  Tithe  (Deut.  xiv.  28)     .    ^     200 
-  155 
4,503  remainder.  To  be  deducted   1,650 

Other  Possible  Deductions. 

A  freewill  offering  at  the  Feast  of  Weeks  (Deut. 
xvi.  10). 

Animals  in  payment  of  vows  or  things  devoted 
(Lev.  xxvii.  9,  28). 

Remission  of  debts  in  year  of  release. 

Redemption  of  firstborn. 

Thankofiferings  generally. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  if  the 
standing  crop  amounts  to  6,000  ephahs,  or  bushels, 
an  estimated  -£$  must  be  left  in  the  corners,  or 
as  gleanings,  or  forgotten  sheaves,  for  the  poor. 
Then,  of  the  remaining  5,900  bushels,  an  estimated 
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-fQ  more  is  to  be  offered  as  firstfruits.  From  the 
5,750  bushels  left,  the  Lord's  tithe  for  the  Levites  is 
to  be  taken,  which  reduces  the  ingathering  to  5,175 
bushels  ;  and  when  from  this  the  festival  tithe  is 
taken,  it  leaves  to  the  owner  4,658  bushels.  From 
this  must  be  deducted  -^  (or  a  third  of  the  triennial 
tithe),  by  which  the  net  remainder  is  reduced  to 
4,503  bushels,  or  three-fourths  of  the  original 
whole. 

Out  of  this  remainder,  however,  there  might 
have  to  be  provided  the  redemption  for  a  firstborn 
son,  or,  once  in  seven  years,  the  remission  of 
debts  ;  and  from  the  same  source,  according  to  the 
owner's  liberality,  would  come  a  freewill  offering 
at  the  Feast  of  Weeks  ;  and,  on  other  occasions, 
animals  for  the  payment  of  vows,  or  devoted  things 
and  thankofferings,  generally. 

So,  then,  on  the  principle  of  tithing  the  remainder, 
a  liberal  Israelite's  outgoings  would  amount  to,  at 
least,  a  fourth  of  his  income.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  each  item  is  charged  upon  the  whole  6,000,  then 
it  will  be  seen  that  there  would  remain,  after  the 
payment  of  fixed  claims,  only  4,350.  Added  to 
this,  the  consumption  of  time  for  several  weeks,  for 
the  observance  of  festivals,  would  be  considerable  ; 
and  if  350  bushels  more  may  be  regarded  as  an 
equivalent  for  this  loss,  as  well  as  for  redemption 
of  the  firstborn,  remitted  debts,  for  vows  and 
freewill  offerings,  then  a  man's  outgoings  would 
amount,  on  this  principle,  to  a  third  of  his  entire 
harvest. 

Perhaps,  therefore,  we  are  justified  in  supposing 
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that  the  Mosaic  law  required  the  Israelite  to  set 
apart,  in  some  way  or  other  connected  with  his 
religion,  from  one-fourth  to  a  third  of  his  income. 
Or,  to  put  it  in  another  away  :  a  conscientious 
man,  wishful  to  act  up  to  his  duty,  might  begin  by 
setting  apart  a  tenth  of  his  income  for  the  Lord's 
tithe.  He  would  regard  his  firstborn  and  the  first 
lings  of  his  cattle  as  belonging  to  the  Lord.  The 
fruit  of  young  trees  for  three  years  he  would  not 
eat,  and  on  the  fourth  year  would  set  apart  the 
fruit  for  God,  whilst  every  seventh  year  he  would 
not  claim  money  from  his  debtors.  At  the  time 
of  every  harvest  he  would  leave  tor  the  poor  the 
corners  of  his  field,  the  gleanings  and  forgotten 
sheaves,  as  well  as  fallen  fruit  and  overlooked 
olives  and  grapes.  He  would  then  set  aside  a 
second  tenth  for  expenses  connected  with  going 
up  to  the  sanctuary,  taking  with  him  a  freewill 
offering  at  the  Feast  of  Weeks,  and  possibly  animals 
for  payment  of  vows,  or  thankofferings,  or  things 
devoted,  in  addition  to  his  firstfruits.  These  first- 
fruits  he  would  put  in  a  basket,  and,  coming  to 
the  priest,  would  say  to  him  :  "  I  profess  this  day 
unto  the  Lord  thy  God,  that  I  am  come  unto  the 
land  which  the  Lord  sware  unto  our  fathers  for 

tO     give     US.'"  ^Deut.xxvi.3- 

Upon  this  the  priest  would  take  the  basket  and 
set  it  down  before  the  altar,  and  the  offerer  then 
would  solemnly  say  before  God  : 2 

"  A  Syrian  ready  to  perish  was  my  father,  and  he  went 
down  into  Egypt,  and  sojourned  there,  few  in  number ; 
and  he  became  there  a  nation,  great,  mighty,  and  populous  : 
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and  the  Egyptians  evil  entreated  us,  and  "afflicted  us,  and 
laid  upon  us  hard  bondage  :  and  we  cried  unto  the  Lord, 
the  God  of  our  fathers,  and  the  Lord  heard  our  voice,  and 
saw  our  affliction,  and  our  toil,  and  our  oppression  :  and 
the  Lord  brought  us  forth  out  of  Egypt  with  a  mighty 
hand,  and  with  an  outstretched  arm,  and  with  great 
terribleness,  and  with  signs,  and  with  wonders :  and  He 
hath  brought  us  into  this  place,  and  hath  given  us  this 
land,  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  And  now, 
behold,  I  have  brought  the  first  of  the  fruit  of  the  ground, 
which  Thou,  O  Lord,  hast  given  me." 

The  firstfruits  thus  dedicated,  the  offerer  would 
worship  before  Jehovah,  in  gratitude  and  acknow 
ledgment  of  all  the  good  given  to  him,  his  family, 
the  Levite,  and  the  stranger.  •* 

This  beautiful  form  was  provided  for  yearly  use, 
whilst  every  third  year,  a  third  tenth  having  been 
set  apart  for  the  local  poor,  our  pious  Israelite 
would  solemnly  declare  before  God  : 

"  I  have  put  away  the  hallowed  things  out  of  mine  house, 
and  also  have  given  them  unto  the  Levite,  and  unto  the 
stranger,  to  the  fatherless,  and  to  the  widow,  according  to 
all  Thy  commandment  which  Thou  hast  commanded  me  :  I 
have  not  transgressed  any  of  Thy  commandments,  neither 
have  I  forgotten  them  :  I  have  not  eaten  thereof  in  my 
mourning,  neither  have  I  put  away  thereof,  being  unclean, 
nor  given  thereof  for  the  dead  :  I  have  hearkened  to  the 
voice  of  the  Lord  my  God,  I  have  done  according  to  all 
that  Thou  hast  commanded  me.  Look  down  from  Thy 
holy  habitation,  from  heaven,  and  bless  Thy  people 
Israel,  and  the  ground  which  Thou  hast  given  us,  as 
Thou  swarest  unto  our  fathers,  a  land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey."  2 

Having  now  collected  various  pieces  of  infor 
mation  concerning  Mosaic  tithes  and  offerings,  we 
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do  well  to  notice  the  nature  of  the  evidence  thus 
brought  together.  Professor  Driver,  in  his  com 
mentary  on  Deuteronomy^  would  have  us  to  believe  *P- 
that  "the  data  at  our  disposal  do  not  enable  us  to 
write  a  history  of  the  Hebrew  tithe."  But  this  is 
no  sufficient  reason  why  we  should  not  make  the 
most  of  the  information  we  have,  remembering, 
however,  that  the  evidence  is  not  primary,  direct, 
and  complete,  so  much  as  subsidiary,  indirect,  and 
fragmentary. 

We  have  not,  for  instance,  throughout  the 
Pentateuch  so  much  as  a  single  chapter,  or  even 
a  long  paragraph,  dealing  with  tithe  as  a  whole. 
We  have  had  to  collect  our  information  mainly 
from  three  short  passages  in  Leviticus,  Numbers, 
and  Deuteronomy,  these  passages  being  there 
introduced  not  so  much  for  their  own  sakes  as 
for  their  bearing  upon  other  things. 

Thus  the  first  authoritative  statement  (in  the 
generally  received  order  of  the  books)  of  the  great 
foundation  principle  that  a  tenth  of  the  produce  of 
the  land  and  of  beasts  belongs  to  Jehovah,  is  not 
ushered  in,  as  we  might  expect,  with  the  solemn 
preamble,  "  The  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Speak  unto 
the  children  of  Israel,"  etc.  ;  but  we  see  this  great 
truth  specifically  mentioned  for  the  first  time  at  the 
end  of  Leviticus,  in  a  supplementary  chapter  regu 
lating  the  making  of  vows  and  determining  how  far 
things  or  animals  devoted  to  God  might  be  re 
deemed.  Here  the  subject  of  the  tithe  comes  in, 
quite  incidentally  and  without  explanation  ;  and 
then  it  is  spoken  of,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
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enjoining  it  as  something  new,  or  as  though  it 
were  not  already  in  use,  but  in  order  to  exclude 
the  tithe  portion  from  vows,  and  to  prescribe  how 
far  and  under  what  conditions,  like  vows,  tithe 
i  Lange's  Com- might  be  redeemed.^ 

mentary  on  Lev. 

So  again,  in  Numbers  xviii.,  after  the  rebellion  of 
Korah,  when  several  laws  are  being  given  concern 
ing  the  priests  and  Levites,  this  first  tithe  is  again 
introduced,  not  so  much,  seemingly,  for  its  own 
sake,  as  to  show  how  the  Levites,  though  having 
no  inheritance  among  the  tribes,  are  to  be  repaid 
for  their  labour  by  its  appropriation  to  their 
benefit. 

Once  more,  when  we  come  to  Deuteronomy  xiv. 
we  have  a  chapter  regulating  what  may  be  eaten 
and  what  may  not  be  eaten,  of  beasts,  fishes,  and 
fowls  ;  and  then  follow  directions  concerning  eating 
before  God  of  the  second  tithe  at  an  appointed 
place  of  worship. 

Furthermore,  what  we  are  told  about  tithes  is  not 
only  fragmentary,  but  it  is  also  incomplete.  The 
Mosaic  law,  for  instance,  does  not  define  particularly 
what  seeds,  fruits,  or  animals  are  to  be  tithed  ;  nor 
does  the  legislator  give  directions  "  whether  the  tenth 
is  to  be  paid  of  all  newly  born  animals  ;  whether  it  in 
cludes  those  newly  purchased  or  exchanged;  whether 
it  is  payable  if  a  man  have  less  than  ten  cattle,  or  at 
what  age  of  the  animals  the  tithe  becomes  due." 
Nor,  as  already  observed,  does  the  law  say  whether 
each  tithe  is  to  be  computed  in  reference  to  the 
whole,  or  out  of  what  remains  after  previous  tithes 
have  been  deducted  ;  nor,  again,  is  it  clear  whether 
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the    second    tithe    includes    a   second    tenth    of  all 
animals.* 

The  law  concerning  tithe,  then,  in  general  has 
in  one  respect  a  close  resemblance  to  the  law  con 
cerning  the  Sabbath.  When  Jehovah  promulgated 
the  Decalogue  as  a  statute  or  written  law,  He  said, 
"Remember  the  Sabbath  to  keep.it  holy,"  thereby 
implying  that  the  commandment  was  already  in 
existence  or  had  been  enjoined  before  ;  and  the 
same  might  be  said  of  other  commandments  which 
were  laws  of  God  and  rules  of  life  for  man,  and  for 
keeping  of  which  Abraham  is  praised,  and  for  the 
non-observance  of  which  punishment  is  recorded, 
long  before  Jehovah's  laws  were  published  on  Sinai. 1  *seeP.  52 

So,  with  regard  to  Mosaic  tithes  and  offerings,  it 
has  already  been  shown  that  before  the  descendants 
of  Jacob  left  Palestine  it  was  a  well-established 
custom  in  Egypt  to  make  regular  offerings  to  the 
gods  and  to  pay  to  the  temples  firstfruits  of  the 
harvest,3  so  that  with  these  customs,  at  any  rate,  2  see  P.  3. 
the  Israelites,  on  leaving  Egypt,  would  be  familiar. 
They  would  likewise  remember  that  two-tenths, 

*  By  way  of  illustration  we  may  observe,  as  a  somewhat  parallel 
case,  the  importation  of  the  word  "  fasting"  into  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  In  the  prefatory  matter  is  "A  Table  of  the  Fasts  and  Days 
of  Abstinence,"  also  a  list  of  the  days  of  fasting  ;  and  in  the  Com 
munion  Service  the  curate  is  directed  to  declare  what  fasting  days 
are  to  be  observed.  But  nothing  is  said  as  to  who  is  to  fast,  nor 
in  what  fasting  consists,  wJicre  it  should  be  observed,  or  with  what 
accessories,  nor  why  or  how,  but  only  when.  Just,  then,  as  these 
minutiae,  when  the  first  English  Prayer  Book  was  issued,  were  well 
known  and  understood,  and  were  taken  so  to  be  ;  so,  presumably,  the 
less  needed  to  be  said  by  the  writer  of  the  Pentateuch  about  the 
particulars  connected  with  tithing,  because  the  people  were  familiar 
with  the  custom  as  descended  from  their  forefathers. 

VOL.    I.  6 
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or  a  double  tithe,  of  increase  was  paid  by  the 
Egyptians  to  Pharaoh,  who  supported  the  priests, 
and  that,  by  virtue  of  the  legislation  of  their  own 
ancestor,  Joseph,  whose  bones  they  were  taking 
up  for  burial  in  the  land  of  Canaan  at  the  very 
time  their  own  law  was  given  ;  whilst  as  for  tithes, 
how  could  the  Israelites  forget  the  observance  of 
this  custom  by  their  great  ancestor  Abraham,  or 
fail  to  remember  the  vow  of  his  grandson  Israel, 
"  Of  all  that  thou  shalt  give  me,  I  will  surely  give 
i  Gen.  xxviii.  22.  the  tenth  unto  Thee  "  ?  1 

These  things,  presumably,  must  have  been  to 
them  as  household  words,  and  hence  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  inspired  legislator  adopted  the 
already  existing  practice  of  tithe-paying,  and  inserted 
it  in  the  statute  law  of  the  divine  code,  because 
he  found  that,  with  some  modification,  this  ancient 
payment  might  be  made  a  proper  stipend  for  the 
servants  and  officers  of  the  theocracy,  and  also  that 
second  and  third  tithes  might  furnish  the  means  of 
promoting  regular  worship  at  the  national  sanctuary, 
and  foster  social  intercourse  and  good  feeling  between 
rich  and  poor.* 

We  have  thus  reached,  as  already  intimated,  a 
higher  platform  than  any  upon  which  we  have  yet 
stood.  We  have  emerged  from  the  clouds  of  pro 
bability  and  conjecture  concerning  the  origin  of 
tithe-paying,  to  see  the  custom  recognized,  regulated, 
and  embodied  in  what  has  been  generally  accepted 
as  a  most  ancient  code  of  written  laws. 

It  is  claimed  for  this  code  that  it  was  written  by 
*  See  McCHiitock  and  Strong's  Encyclopaedia,  x.  p.  436. 
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inspiration  of  the  God  of  Israel,  of  whom  Jews  and 
Christians  alike  believe  that  He  never  yet  made  a 
law  that  was  unjust  or  unwise,  or  that  did  not  tend 
to  His  people's  happiness.  If,  then,  God  has  given 
laws  upon  tithe-paying,  they  are  sure  to  be  worthy 
of  at  least  our  respectful  study,  and  we  accordingly 
proceed  to  examine,  so  far  as  our  data  enable  us, 
the  working  of  these  laws  among  the  Israelites, 
from  their  entrance  into  Canaan  down  to  the  close 
of  Old  Testament  history. 


CHAPTER  IX 

4 

FROM  JOSHUA    TO  SOLOMON 

Working  of  tithe  laws  during  two  periods,  84. — I.  Under  Joshua  and 
Judges,  85. — The  law  established  under  Joshua,  85. — Lawless 
ness  under  Judges,  86. — Returns  to  Jehovah  under  Jephthah,  Eli, 
and  Samuel,  87. —  II.  Under  the  monarchies,  89. — Saul's  offer 
ings  of  spoils,  90. — David  anointed  king,  90. — Ark  brought  to 
Jerusalem,  and  Levites  reorganized,  91. — David's  accumulated 
offerings,  91. — Solomon's  dedication  of  the  temple,  and  his 
offerings,  93. — Tithes  under  Israel's  monarchs,  93. 

HAVING  studied  the  laws  of  the  Pentateuch 
concerning  tithes  and  offerings,  we  proceed 
to  inquire  what  further  light  may  be  obtained  upon 
tithe-paying  from  the  working  of  these  laws  during 
the  period  covered  by  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament, 
taking  the  books  in  the  generally  received  order. 
This  period  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  four 
parts,  beginning  with  the  settlement  of  Canaan 
under  Joshua  and  the  Judges,  and  taking  next  the 
monarchy  under  Saul,  David,  and  Solomon.  A 
third  era  begins  with  the  divided  kingdoms  of 
Judah  and  Israel,  which  may  be  followed  by  the 
re-settlement  of  the  land  after  the  Babylonian 
captivity. 

As  in  previous  chapters,  let  us  search  diligently 
for   passages    concerning    firstfruits,   presents,    and 

84 
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dues  to  priests  ;  for  sacrifices,  and  instances  of  the 
offering  of  material  things  to  God  ;  as  well  as  for 
examples  of  private  beneficence  in  general,  so  that, 
in  the  absence  of  actual  mention  of  tithes,  we  may 
see  what  can  be  inferred  respecting  them,  as  also 
concerning  religious  giving,  and  non-prescribed 
benevolence  generally. 

After  crossing  the  Jordan,  Joshua  at  once  put 
in  force  the  laws  concerning  circumcision  and 
the  observance  of  the  Passover/  Also,  on  coming  ijosh-v- 
to  Mount  Ebal,  he  built  an  altar  unto  Jehovah, 
offered  burnt  offerings,  sacrificed  peace  offerings, ~  2Josh-viii- 3°'2- 
and  wrote  on  the  stones,  in  the  presence  of  the 
people,  a  copy  of  the  law  of  Moses.  .  .  .  "There 
was  not  a  word  of  all  that  Moses  commanded,  which 
Joshua  read  not  before  all  the  congregation  of  Israel, 
with  the  women  and  the  little  ones,  and  the  strangers 
that  were  conversant  among  them."  3 Josh- viii- 35- 

Joshua  read  therefore  all  that  was  commanded 
about  tithes  ;  and,  seeing  that  the  only  means  of 
support  of  many  thousands  of  Levites  with  their 
families  was  dependent  on  these  contributions,  we  can 
not  suppose  that  this  item  of  the  law  was  permitted 
to  remain  a  dead  letter.  Nor,  indeed,  were  the 
Levites  slow  to  claim  their  rights,  for  they  came 
to  Joshua  at  Shiloh,  saying:  "The  Lord  com 
manded  by  the  hand  of  Moses  to  give  us  cities 
to  dwell  in,  with  the  suburbs  thereof  for  our 
cattle";7'  and  if  they  thus  put  in  their  claim  for  ^°hsrhonx*v .^ : 
places  to  dwell  in,  which  was  allowed  to  the  extent etl 
of  forty-eight  cities,  it  is  not  likely  they  would  have 
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failed,  had  there  been  need,  to  ask  for  their  tithes 
also. 

As  for  other  kinds  of  offerings,  when  Joshua  was 
directed  to  divide  the  land,  it  is  expressly  mentioned 
that  "  only  unto  the  tribe  of  Levi  he  gave  none 
inheritance  ;  the  offerings  of  the  Lord,  the  God 

1  josh.  xiii.  7-M.  of  Israel,   made  by  fire  are  his  inheritance." 

Under  the  Judges  we  have  an  unsettled  time, 
both  politically  and  religiously.  "  There  was  no 
king  in  Israel ;  every  man  did  that  which  was  right 

2  judg.  xvii.  6.    in    his    own     eyes."         The    priesthood     no    doubt 

suffered  in  common  with  others  from  this  lawless 
ness,  as  indicated,  perhaps,  by  the  young  Levite 
departing  from  Bethlehem-Judah  to  sojourn  where 
he  could  find  a  place,  and  on  coming  to  Mount 
Ephraim,  to  the  house  of  Micah,  was  content 
to  remain  there  for  food,  clothing,  and  shelter, 

coupled   with    the    annual    pittance    of  ten    shekels 
s^judg.  xvii.  s,    Of  Snver/ 

Again,  the  foul  treatment,  at  Gibeah,  of  a  Levite 
and  his  concubine  shows  the  men  of  Benjamin 
to  have  sunk  at  this  period  to  a  very  degraded 
condition.  Nevertheless,  we  observe  indications 
both  here  and  throughout  the  book  of  Judges,  that 
the  worship  of  Jehovah  was  still  maintained  ;  for 
when  an  angel  came  up  from  Gilgal  to  Bochim, 
and  reproved  the  Israelites  for  not  throwing  down 
the  altars  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  we  read 
h  judg.  ii.  2-5.  that  the  people  wept  and  sacrificed  to  Jehovah.* 

Also,  when,  under  the  oppression  of  the  Midian- 
ites,  some  of  the  people  fell  away  to  Amorite  gods, 
we  find  Gideon  building  an  altar,  calling  it  Jehovah- 
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Shalom,  and  offering  thereon  the  bullock  of  the  altar 

of  Baal.7  u«dg.vi.io,n. 

Next  we  have  Jephthah  delivering  Israel,  after 
making  a  vow  to  his  God  that  whatever  might  come 
forth  out  of  the  doors  of  his  house  to  meet  him 
on  his  return  from  victory,  should  be  devoted  to 
Jehovah,  and  offered  as  a  burnt  offering.2  sjudg.  xi.  3i. 

So,  too,  when  Israel  was  oppressed  by  the  Philis 
tines,  and  Samson  was  to  be  raised  up  from  the 
house  of  Manoah,  it  was  to  Jehovah  that  Manoah 
presented  his  burnt  offering  ; J  just  as  when  Samson,  ;Juds-x 
having  fallen  into  the  enemy's  hands,  the  lords 
of  the  Philistines  gathered  to  offer  a  great  sacrifice, 
and  to  rejoice  before  their  god  Dagon/' 

Further,  when  Israel  was  collected  from  Dan 
even  to  Beersheba  to  punish  the  Benjamites  for 
their  wrongdoing  at  Gibeah,  to  the  Levite  and 
his  concubine,  the  people  gathered  as  one  man 
before  Jehovah  in  Mizpeh  ;  the  tribes  presented 
themselves,  we  read,  in  the  assembly  of  the  people 
of  God.5  And  when  the  punitive  force  sent  against 5Judg- xx- I'2- 
Gibeah  was  twice  repulsed,  the  people  came  to 
the  house  of  God,  wept,  fasted,  offered  burnt  offer 
ings  and  peace  offerings,  and  inquired  of  Jehovah 
before  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  by  Phinehas, 
grandson  of  Aaron,  who  stood  before  it  in  those 
days.6  ffjudg.*x.a6-7. 

Once  more,  when  Gibeah  had  fallen,  and  wives 
were  lacking  to  the  surviving  Benjamites,  the 
people  rose  early,  came  to  the  house  of  God,  and 
offered  burnt  offerings  and  peace  offerings,  whilst 
the  closing  scene  of  the  book  of  Judges  shows  us, 
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that,  even  at  that  time,  there  was  held  in  Shiloh  a 
yearly  feast  to  Jehovah. 

When  we  come  to  the  days  of  Eli,  religious 
affairs  seem  to  be  more  settled.  Shiloh  is  still  the 
appointed  place  of  worship  whither  Elkanah  and 
all  his  house  went  up  yearly  to  offer  his  sacrifice  and 
Sam.  i.  21.  his  vow.1  We  learn,  too,  that  it  had  become  the 
priests'  custom  with  the  people,  that  when  any  man 
offered  sacrifice,  the  priest's  servant  came,  while 
the  flesh  was  boiling,  with  a  flesh-hook  of  three 
teeth  in  his  hand,  and  he  struck  it  into  the  pan, 
or  kettle,  or  cauldron,  or  pot ;  all  that  the  flesh-hook 

Sam. ;;.  13-14.  brought  up  the  priest  took  for  himself.2 

This  was  done  to  all  the  Israelites  who  came  to 
Shiloh  ;  and  since  Eli  and  his  sons  were  reproached 
for  "making  themselves  fat"  with  the  chiefest 
of  all  the  offerings  of  Israel,  it  would  seem  to  hint 
that  the  number  of  offerings  and  the  multitude 
of  people  attending  the  feasts  were  large. 

Under  Samuel  the  Ark  was  for  some  months 
in  possession  of  the  Philistines,  who  sent  it  to  Beth- 
shemesh  with  a  trespass  offering  of  golden  tumours 

i  Sam.  vi.  4-5.  ancj  mice,  giving  glory  to  the  God  of  Israel.3  At 
Beth-shemesh  the  Ark  was  taken  from  the  cart  by 
the  Levites,  and  the  wood  of  the  cart,  and  the  oxen 
that  drew  it,  were  offered  as  a  burnt  sacrifice, 
besides  which  the  people  of  Beth-shemesh  offered 

i  Sam.  vi.  15.  on  that  day  burnt  offerings  and  sacrifices.4  The 
Ark  was  then  taken  to  Kirjath-jearim,  where 
Eleazar,  the  son  of  Abinadab,  was  appointed  to 
keep  it,  and  where  it  remained  for  twenty  years, 
the  people  meanwhile  falling  away  to  the  worship 
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of   Baalim    and    Ashtaroth,    but    at   the    same   time 
lamenting  after  Jehovah.7  1 1  Sam.  v«.  2-3. 

Accordingly  Samuel  gathered  all  Israel  to 
Mizpeh,  took  a  sucking-lamb,  and  offered  it  for 
a  whole  burnt  offering,  and  cried  unto  the  Lord 
for  Israel,  after  which  Samuel  returned  to  Ramah, 
where  was  his  house,  and  where  he  built  an  altar 
unto  the  Lord.2  .? ,  sam.  \-ii.  9-i7. 

Whilst,  therefore,  the  period  from  Joshua  to 
Samuel  was  one  of  religious  unrest,  of  oppression 
by  foreigners,  and  occasional  and  partial  defection 
to  strange  gods,  we  see  sufficient  indications  to  show 
that  the  Ark  was  set  up,  that  the  worship  of  Jehovah 
was  retained  as  the  established  religion  of  the 
people,  and  in  accordance  with  this  we  may  con 
clude  that  the  claims  of  the  Levites  were  more  or 
less  recognized  and  the  tithes  paid. 

We  come  next  to  the  period  of  the  Israelitish 
monarchy,  beginning  with  Saul,  who  is  introduced 
to  us  whilst  seeking  his  father's  asses,  and  who 
is  advised  to  ask  direction  of  Samuel.  Saul  recog 
nizes  the  standing  custom  that  an  offering  must 
be  made  to  the  man  of  God,!  to  which  end  his 3 1  Sam- ix- 7> 
servant  proposes  to  give  a  quarter  of  a  shekel 
of  silver  ;  and  there  happened  to  be  a  sacrifice  that 
day  on  the  high  place  to  which  Samuel  had  been 
invited/'  h  '  Sam- ix- I2- 

Soon  after,  at  Gilgal,  they  made  Saul  king  before 
the  Lord,  and  sacrificed  peace  offerings,  rejoicing 
before  the  Lord.5  5 ' Sam- xi- ^ 

But  we  do  not  learn  much  concerning  divine 
offerings  from  the  annals  of  this  unsatisfactory 
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monarch,  though  it  is  stated  that  some  at  least 
of  his  spoils  won  in  battle  he  dedicated  to  repair 
the  house  of  the  Lord.  Samuel  had  so  done  before, 
as  afterwards  did  Abner  and  Joab,  the  generals 
j^i  eh™,  xxvi.  of  Saul  and  David/ 

This  bears  upon  our  subject  to  some  extent, 
because  these  Israelitish  warriors  at  this  early  date 
were  only  doing  as  did  their  forefather  Abram. 
They  were  carrying  out  a  custom  that  extended 
far  beyond  the  confines  of  Palestine,  for  we  have 
now  reached  the  supposed  era  of  the  Trojan  war, 
when  the  Argives,  as  we  have  seen,  having  subdued 
the  Mycenians,  are  said  to  have  consecrated  a  tenth 

2  see  p.  22.        of  their  goods  to  their  god.2     The   Philistines  also, 

it  may  be  remarked,  were  actuated  apparently  by 
similar  motives  on  the  downfall  of  Saul,  by  stripping 
his  body  and  putting  his  armour  in  the  house  of  the 

3  1  sam.  xxxi.    Ashtaroth.3 

10. 

In  David,  we  have  a  monarch  who  was  anointed 
u  i  sam.  xvi.  5.   king  at  a  religious  sacrifice  or  feast,  u  and  the  excuse 
which    Jonathan     made    one    day    to    account    for 
David's   absence   from   Saul's    table,    suggests    that 
in  Jesse's  household,  as  with   Elkanah's,  there  was 
5  1  sam.  xx.  6-   a  year}y  sacrif]ce  for  all  the  family.5 

Moreover,  David's  first  trophy  taken  in  war  — 
the  sword  of  Goliath  —  we  hear  of  subsequently 
as  wrapped  in  a  cloth  behind  the  ephod,  under 
xxi.  9.  the  care  of  Ahimelech  the  priest;6  whilst  towards 
the  end  of  David's  reign,  so  great  had  become  the 
number  of  spoils  taken  in  war,  that  they  were  placed 
under  the  charge  of  Shelomith  and  his  brethren,  to 
whose  care  also  were  entrusted  all  the  treasures  of 
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the  dedicated  things  which  David,  the  chief  fathers, 
and  captains  of  the  host,  had  dedicated  out  of  the 
spoils  taken  in  battles.*  ^7?hron' xxv 

On  becoming  king  over  all  Israel,  David  lost 
no  time  in  bringing  the  Ark  of  God  to  Jerusalem. 
When  those  that  bare  it  had  marched  six  paces, 
the  king  sacrificed  oxen  and  fadings.2  The  Levites  -2Sam- vi-  n 
also,  on  being  helped  by  God,  offered  seven  bullocks 
and  seven  rams  ;  and  when  the  Ark  was  brought 
into  the  tent  prepared  for  it,  David  further  offered 
burnt  sacrifices  and  peace  offerings  before  God,sf6^  JJ-™";^' 
after  which  he  blessed  the  people  in  the  name  of 
Jehovah,  and  dealt  to  every  man  and  woman  a 
loaf  of  bread,  a  portion  of  flesh,  and  a  cake  of 
raisins/  ;* I  chron.  xv;. 

After  this,  David  appointed  a  large  number  of 
priests  and  Levites  to  perform  daily  service  before 
the  high  place  at  Gibeon,  to  offer  burnt  offerings 
unto  the  Lord  upon  the  altar  of  the  burnt  offering 
continually  morning  and  evening,  and  to  do  ac 
cording  to  all  that  is  written  in  the  law  of  the 

T    rvrrl   ^  5  i  Chron.  xvi. 

^UrU'  37-4°. 

Then    David    consulted    Nathan    about    building 
a    temple,     for    which     the    king    began   to    collect 
materials,  dedicating  thereto  the  silver  and  the  gold 
that  he  took  from  all  the  nations  :  from   Edom,  from 
Moab,  and  from  the  children  of  Ammon,  and  from 
the   Philistines,     from    Amalek,    and    the    spoil    of 
Hadadezer/''  which  strongly  reminds  us  of  the  way  f/j^sS. 
in     which     the     Egyptian    and     Babylonian     kings " 
dedicated  their  spoils  to  their  gods. 

Later  on  we  see  the  royal  penitent  purchasing  the 
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threshing-floor  of  Oman  the  Jebusite  for  six 
hundred  shekels  of  gold,  because  he  would  not 
offer  burnt  offerings  without  cost  ;  and  building 
thereon  an  altar  because  he  was  afraid  to  go  before 
the  tabernacle  in  the  high  place  at  Gibeon/ 

O          L 

Then  began  David's  active  preparation  of  materials 
for  the  temple,  comprising  three  thousand  talents 
of  gold,  seven  thousand  talents  of  silver,  also  brass, 
iron,  wood,  marble,  costly  stones,  and  onyx  and 
other  gems.5  This  example  was  followed  by  the 
princes  to  the  extent  of  five  thousand  talents,  and 
ten  thousand  drams,  of  gold,  ten  thousand  talents 
of  silver,  eighteen  thousand  talents  of  brass,  one 
hundred  thousand  talents  of  iron,  as  well  as  costly 
stones  ;  the  king  and  people  rejoicing  for  that  they 
offered  willingly.3  After  this  they  killed,  as  burnt 
offerings,  one  thousand  bullocks,  one  thousand  rams, 
one  thousand  lambs  with  their  drink  offerings,  and 
sacrifices  for  all  Israel,  who  ate  and  drank  before 

u  i  chron.  xxix.  the  Lord  with  great  gladness/ 

Moreover,  David  appointed  the  services  for  the 
priests  and  Levites,  the  number  of  Levites  above 
thirty  years  of  age  alone  being  thirty-eight  thousand 
(which,  with  their  families,  would  probably  mean 

5 1  chron.  xxiii.  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  persons5),  in  addition 
to   whom   there   were  appointed   several   courses   of 

6  i  Chron.  xxiv.     prieStS.C 

We  now  come  to  the  days  of  Solomon,   who,  at 

the  beginning   of  his    reign,    offered  one  thousand 

7 1  Kings  in.  4 ;  burnt  offerings  at   Gibeon;7    and   after   his   dream, 

2  Chron.  i.  6.  O 

offered  before  the  Ark  at  Jerusalem  burnt  and  peace 
offerings,  and  made  a  feast  to  all  his  servants. 
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When  the  time  came  for  the  dedication  of  the 
temple,  the  Ark  was  brought  to  its  place,  with 
sacrifices  innumerable  of  sheep  and  oxen/  after  1 1  Kings  vhi.  s. 
which  Solomon  and  the  people  offered  to  the  Lord 
twenty-two  thousand  oxen  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  sheep,  holding  a  feast  for  all  Israel 
during  fourteen  days/  ^Si'v3' 

After  this  we  find  Solomon,  "after  a  certain  rate 
every  day  offering,  according  to  the  commandment 
of  Moses,  on  the  sabbaths,  and  on  the  new  moons, 
and  on  the  solemn  feasts,  three  times  in  the  year."''  fa^Tklngi 

We  may  now,  therefore,  consider  the  worship 1X 
of  Jehovah  fully  established  and  carried  out  accord 
ing  to  the  law  of  the  Pentateuch.  But  from  the 
entrance  of  the  people  into  Canaan  to  the  reign 
of  Solomon — a  space  of  nearly  five  hundred  years — 
we  have  found  nothing  specifically  mentioned  about 
tithes.  Samuel  came  very  near  to  the  word  when, 
the  Israelites  having  asked  for  a  king,  the  prophet 
warned  them  "  he  will  take  the  tenth  of  your  seed, 
...  he  will  take  the  tenth  of  your  sheep,  and  ye 

1       11    i          1    •  ,,   /  U  i  Sam.  viii. 

shall  be  his  servants.  i5-i7. 

Hence,  certain  writers  have  imagined  that  some 
of  the  kings  took  for  themselves  the  Levites'  tithes. 
But  the  scripture  does  not  say  so.      Solomon  indeed 
raised  a  levy  out  of  all   Israel  of  two  hundred  and 
sixteen  thousand  men  who  were  strangers  and  not 
of  the  children   of  Israel,''   and   if  for  the    support.  f^Tch™. 
of  these  two  hundred  and   sixteen  thousand  work-  "' 
men   an   extra   tenth    were   imposed,   in  addition  to 
the    Mosaic    tenths     that    would    undoubtedly    be 
claimed    by    the    two    hundred     thousand    Levitical 
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persons,  we   can  understand  the  people  coming  to 
Solomon's  son   and  saying,   "  Thy  father  made  our 
Kings xii. 4.  yoke  grievous."  1 

But  we  never  read  that  the  payment  of  Mosaic 
tithes  and  offerings  was  an  undue  burden.  On  the 
contrary,  and  speaking  generally,  we  may  say  that 
the  more  closely  God's  law  was  kept  the  more 
prosperous  were  the  people. 


CHAPTER  X 

BEFORE  AND  AFTER    THE   CAPTIVITY 

Working  of  tithe-laws  during  two  further  periods  :  III.  Under  Judah 
and  Israel,  95. — Reformations  under  Asa  and  Jehoshaphat,  96. 
— Giving  in  the  times  of  Elijah  and  Elisha,  96. — Church  repairs 
under  Joash,  98. — Amos  on  Israel's  tithes,  99. — Hezekiah's 
restoration  of  Passover,  tithe-paying,  and  firstfruits,  100. — Temple 
repairs  and  offerings  under  Josiah,  102. — IV.  After  the  Captivity, 
103. — Offerings  from  Cyrus,  103. — Rebuilding  and  presents  to 
Temple  under  Ezra,  104. — Malachi's  "robbery"  for  withholding 
tithes,  105. — Nehemiah's  offering,  and  the  people's  oath  con 
cerning  tithes,  105. — Tithing  organized,  106. — Review  of  tithing 
from  Joshua  to  Malachi,  107. 

WE  have  now  reached  the  high-water  mark 
of  religious  giving  in  the  Old  Testament  ; 
and  our  next  period,  under  the  rival  kings  of  Judah 
and  Israel,  is  a  period  of  declension,  though  retarded 
from  time  to  time  by  temporary  endeavours  at 
reformation. 

The  schismatical  Jeroboam  found  it  politic  to 
imitate  the  law  of  Moses  in  ordaining  a  feast  like 
that  held  in  Judah,  and  in  sacrificing  and  placing 
priests  at  Bethel/  When,  however,  his  own  son  i ,  Kings  x«. 
was  ill,  he  sent  to  inquire  of  the  prophet  Ahijah, 
at  Shiloh,  by  his  wife,  who,  in  disguise,  took  as  a 
present  ten  loaves,  and  cracknels,  and  a  cruse  of 
honey2:  a  suitable  religious  offering,  presumably,  2 1  Kings  xiv. 

95 
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at     that     time    for    a    well-to-do     woman     of    the 
country. 

A  little  later,  in  Asa,  king  of  Judah,  we  have  a 
godly  man,  to  whom  is  vouchsafed  victory  over  the 
Ethiopians,  and  thereby  much  spoil  : 

"  And  they  sacrified  unto  the  Lord  in  that  day,  of  the 

spoil  which  they  had  brought,  700  oxen  and  7,000  sheep. 

.  .  .  And  Asa  brought  into  the  house  of  God  the  things 

that  his   father  had   dedicated,   and   that   he   himself   had 

\l  xv.T^r     dedicated,  silver,  and  gold,  and  vessels."  * 

i  Kings  xv.  15- 

This,  however,  was  of  the  nature  of  a  reforma 
tion  ;  for  Azariah,  the  son  of  Oded,  reminded  Asa 
that  for  a  long  season  Israel  had  been  without  the 
true  God,  and  without  a  teaching  priest,  and  without 
;  2  chron.  xv.  3.  ]aw>2  Furthermore,  a  similar  work  of  reformation 
was  carried  on  by  Jehoshaphat  his  successor,  who 
sent  out  teaching  princes,  Levites,  and  priests. 
"  And  they  taught  in  Judah,  having  the  book  of 
the  law  of  the  Lord  with  them,"  so  that  "  the  fear 
of  Jehovah  fell  upon  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  lands 

s  2  chron.  xvii.   fa^t  were  round  about  Tudah." 
7-10.  j 

This  brings  us  to  the  days  of  Elijah  and  Elisha, 
in  connection  with  whom  we  have  several  instances 
of  pious  beneficence  in  private  life.  Foremost 
among  them  is  the  widow  of  Zarephath,  who  had 
but  a  handful  of  meal  in  a  barrel  and  a  little  oil  in 
a  cruse,  but  who,  nevertheless,  made  thereof,  first,  a 

»-i*ings  xv"'    ca^e  f°r  tne  Lord's  prophet/' 

Then  follows  the  case  of  the  godly  Obadiah, 
who,  although  connected  with  Ahab's  heathenish 
court,  yet  feared  Jehovah  greatly,  and  took  a 
hundred  prophets,  persecuted  by  Jezebel,  and  hid 
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them   by  fifty  in  a  cave,   and  fed   them   with  bread 
and  water/     We  also  read  in  the  same  chapter  of  1 i  Kings  xvii:.4. 
the   sacrifice   of  bullocks   to    Baal   and   to   Jehovah, 
respectively,  on  Mount  Carmel."  2 1  Kings xviii. 

As  for  Elisha,  we  remember  the  kind  hospitality 
afforded  him,  as  a  man  of  God,  by  the  woman  of 
Shunem,  who  prepared  for  him  a  little  chamber  on 
the  wall/  It  seems  also  to  have  been  customary  3 2 Kingsiv.s-io. 
for  the  people  to  bring  offerings  to  Elisha :  for 
"  there  came  a  man  from  Baal-shalishah,  and 
brought  the  man  of  God  bread  of  the  firstfruits, 
twenty  loaves  of  barley,  and  fresh  ears  of  corn," 
with  which  Elisha  furnished  a  meal  for  the 
people/  A  2  Kings  iv.  42. 

The   present   which    Naaman    brought   to    Elisha 
was  evidently   intended  to  be  a  valuable  one,  con 
sisting,   as   it  did,   of  robes  and  talents  of  silver— 
a    typical    acknowledgment  of  expected    help  from 
the    prophet    in    the    cure    of    leprosy.5     Benhadad  ^  Ki"gs  v- 
also,   when   sending    Hazael  to  inquire  whether  his 
master  would    recover    of  his    sickness,   sent   forty 
camel-loads  of  every  good  thing  of  Damascus.6        ^ Kings  viii. 

The    last-mentioned    two    instances     of    religious 
offering  are   by   Gentiles   from    outside   the   land  of 
Israel.      Another  instance  of  religious  dedication  is 
that  of  Mesha,  king  of  Moab,  who,  in  a  beleaguered 
city,    took    his    eldest    son    and    offered    him    for    a 
burnt  offering  upon  the  wall.7     Again,  the  prophet  ? a  Kings m.  97 
Jonah   is  thought    to    have    lived   about   this   time  ; 
and   if  so,   the  proposal   to  offer  to   the   gods  their 
passenger  as  a  sacrifice,  by  casting  him  overboard, 
would   not   be   an    abnormal    or    strange    notion   to 

VOL.    I.  7 
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Jonah's  shipmates.  Moreover,  observing  that  after 
so  doing  the  sea  became  calm,  they  deemed 
their  prayer  answered,  feared  Jehovah  exceedingly, 

i  jonah  i.  1516.  offered  a  sacrifice,  and  made  vows/ 

This  mixing  up  of  true  and  false  religious  worship 
and  offerings  is  further  illustrated  by  Jehu,  who 
proclaimed  that  he  had  a  great  sacrifice  to  do  to 

!9a.2*ings  x'       ^3.a\,  and  then  put  to  death  Baal's  priests.8 

We  now  come  to  the  days  of  the  youthful 
Joash,  who  did  right  so  long  as  he  was  directed 
by  Jehoiada  the  priest.  Even  the  wicked  Athaliah, 
who  had  broken  up  the  house  of  God,  bestowed 

3  2  chron.  xxiv.  the    dedicated     things     upon     the     Baalim.3     Joash 

accordingly  proposed  to  the  priests  that  all  the 
money  of  the  dedicated  things  brought  into  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  and  all  voluntary  gifts,  should 
be  taken  for  temple  repairs.  But  the  priests  did 
not  forward  the  matter  :  whereupon  Joash  asked 
why  the  repairs  were  not  done ;  after  which  the 
priesis  consented  to  receive  no  more  money  of  the 
people  ;  but  neither  did  they  consent  to  make  good 

4  2  Kings xii. 4-8.  the  repairs/ 

The  king,  however,  being  minded  to  restore  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  gathered  the  priests  and  Levites, 
and  said  to  them  :  "  Go  out  unto  the  cities  of  Judah, 
and  gather  of  all  Israel  money  to  repair  the  house 
of  your  God  from  year  to  year."  But  the  Levites 
5 2 chron.  xxiv.  5.  did  not  bestir  themselves.5 

Then  the  king  commanded,  and  they  made  a 
chest,  bored  a  hole  in  the  lid,  and  set  it  beside  the 
altar  ;  and  the  priests  that  kept  the  door  put  therein 
all  the  money  that  was  brought  into  the  house. 
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This  money  was  given  to  the  workmen  for  repairs, 

but  not  expended  for  making  sacred  vessels.      Also 

the  trespass-money  and  sin-money  were  not  brought 

into   the   house   of   the    Lord:   it   was   the  priests'. ^.^KinKSxii- 

We   read   again    of   this   chest,    or  one   like   it,   set 

without,  at  the  gate  of  the  house  of  the  Lord/'  con-  s*chron.xxiv.8. 

cerning  which  they  made  a  proclamation,  throughout 

Judah  and  Jerusalem,  to  bring  in  for  the  Lord  the 

tax   (presumably   the  half  shekel"3)  that    Moses  the  s Exod.  XXx.  i3. 

servant  of  God  laid  upon   Israel  in  the  wilderness. 

Thus    they    gathered    money    in    abundance.     The 

workmen  wrought,  and   when  they  had  finished  the 

house,  they  made  of  the  rest  of  the  money  vessels 

for  the   temple,  after  which,  we  read,  they  offered 

burnt  offerings  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  continually 

all  the  days  of  Jehoiada.A  j_^chron.xxiv. 

But  after  the  death  of  Jehoiada,  Joash  forsook 
the  house  of  Jehovah,  and,  with  the  princes,  fell 
away  to  idols,  so  that  wrath  came  upon  Judah  and 
Jerusalem  for  their  guiltiness.5  ^  cimm.  x«v. 

Nor  do  things  appear  to  have  been  any  better  at 
this  time  in  Israel,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  ironical 
and  derisive  words  of  Amos,  who  prophesied  some 
few  years  later  : 

"  Come  to  Bethel  and  transgress  ;  to  Gilgal  and  multiply 
transgression  ;  and  bring  your  sacrifices  every  morning, 
and  your  tithes  every  three  days  ;  and  offer  a  sacrifice  of 
thanksgiving  of  that  which  is  leavened,  and  proclaim  free 
will  offerings,  and  publish  them;  for  this  liketh  you,  O  ye 
children  of  Israel."6  cAmosiv. 5. 

These  sarcastic  words  seem  to  bid  the  people  go 
on  in  their  rebellion,  reminding  them,  however,  that 
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they  were  already  suffering  punishment.  "  I  also 
have  given  you  cleanness  of  teeth  in  all  your  cities, 
and  want  of  bread  in  all  your  places  ;  yet  have  ye 
not  returned  unto  Me,  saith  the  Lord."  1 

This  is  the  first  time  we  have  met  with  the  word 
"  tithes  "  since  its  occurrence  in  the  Pentateuch  ; 
but  tithes  are  now  mentioned  in  such  a  way  as  to 
suggest  that  they  were  normally  paid  by  Israel, 
only,  in  this  case,  for  the  worship  of  the  golden 
calves.  This  condition  of  things,  so  far  as  Israel 
was  concerned,  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
carrying  away  of  the  ten  tribes  to  Babylon,  about 

B.C.    721. 

As  for  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  the  established 
religion  had  been  almost  annihilated  under  Ahaz, 
who  sacrificed  to  the  gods  of  Damascus,  introduced 
strange  worship  into  the  temple,  and  then  shut  up 
doors  of  the  house  of  the  Lord/ 


22-4  ;  2  Kings 

This  was  the  condition  of  things  when  Hezekiah 

came  to  the  throne,  and  that  monarch   in  the  first 

year  of  his  reign  re-opened  the  doors  of  the  house 

32chron.xxix.3.  of    the     Lord.*      Incense    and    burnt    offering    had 

ceased,  and  the  vessels  of  the  house  of  the  Lord 

u  2  chron.  xxix.  had    been   cast   away   under   Ahaz.4     All    this    was 

7-19. 

at  once  changed  by  Hezekiah,  who  offered  seven 
bullocks,  seven  rams,  seven  lambs,  and  seven  he- 
goats  for  a  sin  offering  ;  the  Levites  and  priests  were 
restored  in  the  order  prescribed  by  David  ;  and 
the  congregation  offered  70  bullocks,  ioo  rams, 
and  200  lambs  as  burnt  offerings.  Also  among  the 
consecrated  things  were  600  oxen  and  3,000  sheep  ; 
fi2  3~2h5°n'  xxix'  arjd  the  house  ot  God  was  set  in  order.'"  After  this 
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Hezekiah  observed  the  Passover  for  fourteen  days, 
giving  for  offerings  1,000  bullocks  and  7,000  sheep  ; 
whilst  the  princes  added  1,000  bullocks  and  10,000 
sheep/  ^chron. 

Now,  when  the  priests  and  Levites  were  thus 
re-appointed,  the  king's  portion  of  his  substance 
for  burnt  offerings  was  arranged  for  the  services 
according  to  the  law ;  and  Hezekiah  commanded 
the  people  in  Jerusalem  to  furnish  the  portion 
of  the  priests  and  Levites,  that  they  might  give 
themselves  to  the  law  of  the  Lord  ;  whereupon, 
as  soon  as  the  commandment  was  promulgated,  the 
children  of  Israel  gave  in  abundance  the  firstfruits 
of  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  honey,  and  the  tithe  of 
all  things  brought  they  in  abundantly  ;  whilst  the 
people  living  in  the  towns  of  Judah  brought  in 
the  tithe  of  oxen  and  sheep,  and  the  tithe  of 
dedicated  things,  and  laid  them  by  heaps.3  3-6.ch 

Questioned  concerning  these  heaps,  the  chief 
priest  said,  "  Since  the  people  began  to  bring  the 
oblations  into  the  house  of  the  Lord,  we  have  eaten 
and  had  enough,  and  have  left  plenty  ;  for  the  Lord 
hath  blessed  His  people  ;  and  that  which  is  left  is 
this  great  store."  Then  Hezekiah  prepared  cham 
bers  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  the  people 
brought  faithfully  oblations,  tithes,  and  dedicated 
things,  over  which  two  Levites  were  appointed  chief 
rulers,  with  ten  overseers  under  them.''  Besides  f0!^hron- xxx1' 
this,  another  Levite  was  over  the  freewill  offerings, 
and  under  him  were  six  assistants  to  distribute  the 
oblations  of  the  Lord  to  the  Levites  in  their  courses, 
and  to  the  priests  in  their  cities  ;  and  in  every  town 


10-13. 
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men  were  appointed  to  give  portions  to  the  priests, 
and  to  all  that  were  reckoned  by  genealogy  among 
the  Levites,  their  little  ones,  wives,  sons,  and 

^Chron.xxxi.     daUghtCFS/ 

From  this  reformation  by  Hezekiah  we  may 
reasonably  deduce  that  the  closing  of  the  temple 
had  brought  poverty  upon  the  priests  and  Levites, 
but  that,  on  the  restoration  of  the  services,  the 
normal  state  of  things  was  restored,  and  the  pay 
ment  anew  of  the  tithes  and  offerings  brought  back 
peace  and  plenty. 

The  next  king,  Manasseh,  re-established  idolatry, 
and  was  taken  captive  to  Babylon  ;  but,  being 
restored  to  his  kingdom  in  Jerusalem  in  answer 
to  prayer,  he  took  away  the  strange  gods  out  of 
the  temple,  built  up  the  altar  of  Jehovah,  and 
« a  chron.xxxiu.  offered  thereon  sacrifices."  On  the  other  hand, 

1-16. 

Amon,    his    son,    sacrificed    to    the    graven    images 
^chron.xxxiii.  wm'ch   Manasseh,   his  father,   had   made.3 

We  now  come  to  Josiah,  the  last  of  the  reforming 
kings  of  Judah,  who,  after  purging  the  land  of 
idolatry,  directed  the  money  collected  by  the  Levites 
at  the  door  of  the  temple,  from  all  Judah,  Benjamin, 
and  Jerusalem,  as  well  as  from  the  peoples  of 
Manasseh,  Ephraim,  and  the  remnant  of  all  Israel, 
to  be  expended  on  temple  repairs.  In  the  course 
of  these  repairs  a  copy  of  the  law  of  the  Lord  was 
discovered.  The  king  at  once  gathered  the  elders 
of  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  and  they  made  a  covenant 

to  perform  the  law,  and  all  the  people  stood  to  the 
A  2  Kings  xxiii.   covenant>A 

Then  Josiah  kept  a  Passover,  and  gave  of  his  own 
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substance  3,000  bullocks  and  30,000  sheep,  lambs, 
and  kids.  Three  rulers  of  the  house  of  God  orave 

o 

to  the  priests,  for  Passover  offerings,  2,600  small 
cattle  and  300  oxen.  Several  chiefs  of  the  Levites 
gave  also  to  the  Levites,  for  Passover  offerings, 
5,000  small  cattle  and  500  oxen,  all  being  done 
as  it  is  written  in  the  law  of  Moses. ;  ^chron. 

"  Notwithstanding,  the  Lord  turned  not  from  the 
fierceness  of  His  great  wrath":  but  said,  "  I  will 
remove  Judah  also  out  of  My  sight,"  ?  which  was  ;6!2Kings 
done  by  their  being  taken  captive  to  Babylon  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  about  588  B.C.  This  closes  the 
period  of  decline  under  the  divided  kingdoms  of 
Judah  and  Israel. 

We  now  pass  to  the  re-settlement  of  Palestine  by 
the  captives  returned  from  Babylon.  During  the 
period  passed  by  the  Jews  in  captivity  they  doubtless 
became  lax  in  some  of  their  religious  observances  ; 
but  about  536  B.C.  Cyrus  proclaimed  that  he  was 
"  charged  "  to  build  Jehovah  a  house  at  Jerusalem, 
and  he  offered  facilities  for  the  Jews  to  return. 

Accordingly,  when  the  chief  of  the  fathers  of 
Judah  and  Benjamin,  and  the  priests  and  the 
Levites,  prepared  to  leave,  those  remaining  in 
Babylon  "  strengthened  their  hands  with  "  gifts. 
Cyrus  himself  gave  back  the  vessels  which  Nebu 
chadnezzar  had  taken  from  the  temple,  "  all  the 
vessels  of  gold  and  silver  being  5,/joo";3  so  that  3 Ezra i. 
when  the  offerings  of  the  king,  his  counsellors, 
and  his  lords,  and  all  Israel  present,  were  weighed 
for  the  house  of  God  at  Jerusalem,  the  treasure 
amounted  to  "  650  talents  of  silver,  100  talents  of 
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silver  vessels,  100  talents  of  gold,  20  bowls  of  gold 
of   i  ,000    darics,    and    two    vessels   of    fine    copper 

i  Ezra  vin.  26-7.  precious  as  gold."  1 

On  their  arrival  in  Jerusalem,  "some  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  fathers  .  .  .  offered  freely  for  the  house  of 
God  to  set  it  up  in  his  place.  They  gave  after 
their  ability  .  .  .  61,000  darics  of  gold,  5,000  pound 

2 Ezra iii.  68-9.  of  silver,  and  100  priests'  robes.""  We  read  also  of 
a  subsequent  burnt  offering,  by  returned  captives, 
of  12  bullocks  for  all  Israel,  96  rams,  77  lambs,  and 

,i  Ezra  vin.  35.     I2  he-goats  for  a  sin  offering.3 

When  the  seventh  month  was  come,  the  people 
"gathered  as  one  man  to  Jerusalem,"  built  the  altar 
of  the  God  of  Israel,  and  restored  the  continual 
daily  burnt  offering,  and  other  customary  offerings, 
as  well  for  the  feasts,  as  for  "  every  one  that  willingly 

A  Ezra  iii.  2-5.     offered  a  freewill  offering  unto  the  Lord."4 

The  rebuilding  of  the  temple  having  been  stopped 
for  some  years,  the  work  was  again  favoured  by 
king  Darius,  who  ordered  that  of  the  king's  goods 
expenses  should  be  given  to  the  builders  : 

"  And  that  which  they  have  need  of,  both  young  bullocks, 
and  rams,  and  lambs,  for  burnt  offerings  to  the  God  of 
heaven,  wheat,  salt,  wine,  and  oil,  according  to  the  word 
of  the  priests  which  are  at  Jerusalem,  let  it  be  given  them 
day  by  day  without  fail  :  that  they  may  offer  sacrifices 
of  sweet  savour  unto  the  God  of  heaven,  and  pray  for  the 
5  Ezra  vi.  s-io.  Hfe  of  the  king,  and  of  his  sons."5 

The  house,  accordingly,  was  finished,  and  the 
dedication  kept  with  joy,  the  people  offering  at  the 
dedication  100  bullocks,  200  rams,  400  lambs,  and, 
for  a  sin  offering,  12  he-goats;  after  which,  "they 
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set  the   priests   in   their  divisions,   and   the   Levites 
in   their    courses,    as    it    is   written    in    the   book   of 

MoSeS."  iEzravi.  16-18. 

So  much,  then,  for  information  from  the  book 
of  Ezra,  which  represents  the  worship  of  Jehovah 
restored,  and  the  priests  and  Levites  settled  in 
their  offices  ;  but  no  mention  is  made  as  to  how 
they  were  to  be  permanently  supported.  We  read 
again  of  tithes,  however,  in  the  book  of  Nehemiah 
and  in  the  prophecy  of  Malachi,  who,  by  some, 
is  thought  to  have  been  Nehemiah's  contemporary 
and  assistant  in  the  work  of  reformation. 

The  prophet  Malachi  rebukes  his  contemporaries 
sharply  for  their  defection  from  the  law.  He 
charges  the  priests  with  despising  God's  name  in 
offering  polluted  bread  upon  the  altar,  and  the 
blind,  the  lame,  and  the  sick  for  sacrifice.2  sMai.i.7-8;iv. 

Furthermore,  in  reference  to  tithes,  the  prophet's 
words  are  still  more  drastic  ;  and  he  calls  the  people 
"robbers"  for  withholding  them  : 

"  Will  a  man  rob  God  ?  yet  yc  rob  Me.  But  yc  say, 
Wherein  have  we  robbed  Thee?  In  tithes  and  offerings. 
Ye  are  cursed  with  the  curse  ;  for  ye  rob  Me,  even  this 
whole  nation.  Bring  ye  the  whole  tithe  into  the  store 
house,  that  there  may  be  meat  in  Mine  house,  and  prove 
Me  now  herewith,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  if  I  will  not  open 
you  the  windows  of  heaven,  and  pour  you  out  a  blessing, 
that  there  shall  not  be  room  enough  to  receive  it."  a  3  Mai.  m.  s-io. 

And  almost  the  last  words  of  Malachi  are  :  "  Re 
member  ye  the  law  of  Moses  my  servant."  u  /,  Mai.  ;v.  4. 

In  view  of  these  exhortations,  it  is  satisfactory 
to  observe  that  Nehemiah  himself  gave  to  the 
treasury  r,ooo  darics  of  gold,  50  basons,  and  530 
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priests'  robes.  Heads  of  fathers'  houses  gave 
20,000  darics  of  gold  and  2,200  pound  of  silver; 
whilst  the  rest  of  the  people  gave  20,000  darics  of 

1  Neh.  vii.  70-2.  gold,  2,000  pound  of  silver,  and  67  priests'  robes. 1 

Later  on  we  have  that  remarkable  gathering 
when  the  children  of  Israel  "assembled  fasting,  and 
with  sackcloth  and  earth  upon  them,"  at  the  con 
clusion  of  which  they  "  entered  into  a  curse,  and 
into  an  oath  to  walk  in  God's  law,  which  was  given 
by  Moses  the  servant  of  God."  The  principal 
features  of  the  oath  were,  not  to  marry  heathens, 
nor  purchase  on  the  sabbath  ;  to  leave  the  land  to 
rest  in  the  seventh  year,  and  not  to  enforce  debts  : 

"Also  .  .  .  we  made  ordinances  for  us  to  charge  our 
selves  yearly  with  the  third  part  of  a  shekel  for  the  service 
of  the  house  of  our  God.  .  .  .  And  we  cast  lots  .  .  .  for 
the  wood  offering  ...  to  burn  upon  the  altar  .  .  .  and  to 
bring  the  firstfruits  of  our  ground,  and  the  firstfruits  of  all 
fruit  of  all  manner  of  trees,  year  by  year,  unto  the  house 
of  the  Lord  ;  also  the  firstborn  of  our  sons,  and  of  our 
cattle  .  .  .  and  the  firstlings  of  our  herds  and  of  our 
flocks  .  .  .  and  the  firstfruits  of  our  dough,  and  our  heave 
offerings,  and  the  fruit  of  all  manner  of  trees,  the  vintage 
and  the  oil,  unto  the  priests  .  .  .  and  the  tithes  of  our 
ground  unto  the  Levites  .  .  .  and  the  Levites  shall  bring 
up  the  tithe  of  the  tithes  unto  the  house  of  our  God  .  .  . 

2  Neh.  x.  29-39.   and  we  will  not  forsake  the  house  of  our  God." - 

Once  more  we  read,  that  when  the  city  wall 
was  to  be  dedicated,  the  Levites  were  brought  to 
Jerusalem,  where  they  "  offered  great  sacrifices,  and 
rejoiced  "  : 

"  And  on  that  day  were  men  appointed  over  the 
chambers  for  the  treasures,  for  the  heave  offerings,  for 
the  firstfruits,  and  for  the  tithes,  to  gather  into  them, 
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according  to  the  fields  of  the  cities,  the  portions  appointed 
by  the  law  for  the  priests  and  Levites  :  for  Judah  rejoiced 
for  the  priests  and  for  the  Levites  that  waited."1  1  Neh- xii- 27> 

43-4- 

How  far,  then,  do  these  passages  from  the  Old 
Testament  illustrate  the  Mosaic  law  concernine 

o 

tithes  and  offerings  ? 

We  may  notice,  in  the  first  place,  that,  after  the 
arrival  of  the  Israelites  in  Canaan,  the  divine  law 
was  speedily  put  in  force  as  a  working  institution. 
This  included  the  rules  for  the  devotion  of  tithes 
and  offerings ;  and  various  intimations  imply  that 
the  obligation  of  such  tithes  and  offerings  was 
actually  and  strictly  recognized. 

A  central  place  of  worship  was  established  and 
sustained,  whither  the  tribes  went  up  to  the  feasts, 
in  connection  with  which  we  read  of  priests  and 
Levites  by  tens  of  thousands  ;  or  (if  we  add  their 
families)  by  hundreds  of  thousands.  These  included 
not  only  those  who  waited  about  the  altar,  but 
the  educational  or  teaching  staff  of  the  nation,  as 
well  as  judicial  officers,  represented  by  judges  and 

m  n  rvicf-f-i  foe   ~  2lChron.XJCUI.4J 

magistrates.  Ezraviii.  25. 

To  these  persons  were  given  several  cities  and 
their  suburbs  wherein  to  live  ;  but  their  appointed 
means  of  support  was  a  tithe  of  the  increase  of  the 
land  and  of  cattle,  with  other  offerings  of  the 
people.  No  other  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  liveli 
hood  remained  to  them  ;  for  the  tribe  of  Levi  was 
not  reckoned  when  the  land  was  divided.  Regard, 
therefore,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  law,  such  as 
we  have  seen  exemplified  from  time  to  time  by  the 
whole  nation,  to  say  nothing  of  civil  advantages 
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brought  to  the  people  by  the  Levites,  forbid  us  to 
think  that  the  people,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
defrauded  the  Levites  of  the  portion  assigned  them 
by  God. 

We  may  further  observe  that  the  law  of  Moses 
not  only  proved  practicable,  but,  so  far  as  tithes  and 
religious  offerings  are  concerned,  we  do  not  find 
it  complained  of  as  burdensome  or  oppressive — not 
even  when,  to  pay  Persian  tribute,  the  people  had 
Neh.  v.  3-4.  mortgaged  their  lands.1 

Nor  do  we  read,  during  all  the  centuries  in  which 
tithe-paying  was  observed  as  a  working  institution, 
of  any  request  being  made  that  the  tithe  should  be 
repealed  or  lessened.  Even  the  heretical  Jeroboam 
see P. 99.  (if  we  rightly  understand  the  words  of  Amos")  does 
not  appear  to  have  abolished  the  payment  of  tithes 
for  religious  purposes. 

Later  on,  when  the  people  fell  away  to  the 
worship  of  false  gods,  or  were  oppressed  under  a 
foreign  yoke,  we  see  how,  in  their  times  of  humilia 
tion,  they  took  upon  themselves  afresh  to  observe 
the  law  of  Moses,  including  tithes,  always  reverting 
to  the  Pentateuch  as  their  standard  of  right  living, 
but  never  questioning  their  obligation  as  to  religious 
payments  in  general,  or  the  proportion  prescribed. 
It  seems  clear,  indeed,  that  some  of  the  people  did 
not  come  up  to  the  required  standard  during  the 
reign  of  the  wicked  Ahaz,  nor  about  the  time  of 
the  return  from  captivity,  when  Malachi  reproved 
such  defaulters  as  "  robbers  of  God."  But  these 
episodes  seem  to  have  been  exceptions,  and  not 
the  general  rule. 
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Putting  together,  therefore,  what  we  have  thus 
far  learned  of  our  subject,  we  conclude  that  as 
we  have  seen  various  other  nations,  such  as  the 
Babylonians,  Carthaginians,  Greeks,  and  Romans, 
dedicating  a  tenth  of  their  income  and  spoils  to 
their  gods,  so  the  people  of  Israel,  from  their  settle 
ment  in  Canaan  to  the  end  of  the  period  covered 
by  the  Old  Testament,  did  likewise  ;  the  proportion 
payable  by  the  Israelite,  being  a  tenth  applied  to 
the  use  of  the  ministers  of  the  sanctuary,  and  other 
tenths  and  offerings  as  prescribed  by  the  law  of 
the  Pentateuch. 


CHAPTER    XI 

TITHING  IN  THE  APOCRYPHA 

Apocryphal  books  illustrative  of  Jewish  antiquities,  no. — Tobit 
pays  three  tithes,  ill.— Judith  dedicates  spoils  of  war,  ni. — 
Offerings  by  Demetrius,  Heliodorus,  King  Seleucus,  and  Judas 
Maccabeus,  112. — Liberality  and  tithe-paying  urged  in  Tobit 
and  Ecclesiasticus,  114. — Summary  of  evidence  from  Apocrypha, 
117. 

~\  ^1  7E  now  proceed  (in  the  next  three  chapters) 
V  V  to  the  study  of  tithe-paying  and  religious 
beneficence  as  taught  and  practised  in  Palestine 
during  the  period  between  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  ;  taking  as  our  sources  of  information 
the  Apocrypha  and  the  Talmud. 

Whatever  may  be  thought,  theologically,  of  the 
doctrinal  authority  of  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha, 
their  antiquity  and  oriental  authorship  make  them 
valuable  as  illustrating  the  ideas  and  customs  of 
the  period  of  which  they  are  historical  documents. 
Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  proceed  to  search  therein 
for  passages  concerning  tithes,  firstfruits,  and  re 
ligious  offerings,  as  well  as  for  examples  of,  and 
exhortations  to,  private  beneficence  generally.  The 
books  giving  us  most  information  on  our  subject 
are  Tobit,  Judith,  Ecclesiasticus,  and  Maccabees. 
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The  book  of  Tobit  is  especially  useful  in  showing 
that  it  was  thought  right  for  a  good  man,  as  already 
observed^   to   pay   three   tithes;  that  is  to   say,   an^seep. e4. 
annual   tenth   for    the    Levites,  a  second    tenth   for 
the  yearly  festivals,  and,  triennially,  a  tenth  for  the 

pOOr."  2  Tobit  i.  7-8. 

Tobit  himself  is  represented  as  a  liberal  giver. 
To  Gabael,  who  had  accompanied  Tobias,  the  son 
of  Tobit,  to  Nineveh,  and  faithfully  brought  him 
back  with  goods,  servants,  cattle,  and  money,  both 
father  and  son  thought  it  not  too  much  to  give  a 
half  of  what  had  been  brought,  which  represented 
ample  wages  and  something  more."  Also  we  read  s Tobit  xii.  1-2. 
of  Tobit  that  he  did  many  almsdeeds  to  his  brethren 
and  his  nation,  for  in  the  days  of  Shalmaneser  he 
gave  his  bread  to  the  hungry  and  his  garments  to 
the  naked,  and  if  he  saw  any  of  the  race  of  Israel 
dead  and  cast  forth  on  the  wall  of  Nineveh,  he 
buried  him/  A  Tobit  i.  3-i6. 

Passing  now  to  the  book  of  Judith,  we  find 
recorded  an  instance  of  the  world-wide  practice 
of  vows  and  offerings  made  in  prospect  of  war, 
followed  by  presentation  of  spoils  after  victory. 
Thus  : 

"  Joakim  the  high  priest  .  .  .  offered  the  continual 
burnt  offering,  and  the  vows  and  free  gifts  of  the  people : 
and  they  had  ashes  on  their  mitres,  and  they  cried  unto 
the  Lord  with  all  their  power,  that  He  would  look  upon 
the  house  of  Israel  for  good."5  5 Judith h.  ,4. 

Further,  when  Judith  had  cut  off  the  head  of 
Holofernes,  we  read  that  the  people  offered  their 
whole  burnt  offerings,  freewill  offerings,  and  their 
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gifts,  and  that  Judith  dedicated  all  the  stuff  of 
Holofernes  which  the  people  had  given  her,  and 
gave  the  canopy,  which  she  had  taken  for  herself, 
out  Of  his  bedchamber,  for  a  gift  unto  the  Lord/ 

Some  regard  the  books  of  Tobit  and  of  Judith 
not  as  real  histories,  but  as  pious  and  instructive 
stories  only.  But  even  if  this  be  so,  the  stories 
may  be  presumed  to  reflect  the  manners  and  customs 
of  their  age  ;  and  for  our  purpose  they  harmonize 
with  the  statements  of  the  first  book  of  the  Mac 
cabees,  which  is  certainly,  in  the  main,  historical. 
Thus,  on  the  cleansing  of  the  Temple  by  Judas 
Maccabeus,  we  read  they  "offered  sacrifice  according 

2 1  Mace.  iv.  S3.  to  the  law,  upon  the  new  altar  of  burnt  offerings"  ;~ 
and  in  the  same  chapter  it  is  related  that  among  the 
promises  made  by  Demetrius  to  secure  the  support 
of  the  Jews,  one  was  that  Ptolemais  and  its  lands 
should  be  given  to  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  for  the 

3 1  Mace.  iv.  39.  expenses  that  befit  the  sanctuary.'' 

Furthermore,  in  the  second  book  of  the  Maccabees 
it  is  stated  that  the  kings  of  the  Gentiles  glorified 
the  Temple  with  the  noblest  presents,  and  that 
Seleucus,  the  king  of  Asia,  of  his  own  revenues 
bore  all  the  costs  belonging  to  the  service  of  the 

u  2  Mace.  in.  3.    sacrifices.4 

Likewise,  in  the  case  of  Heliodorus,  chancellor  of 
the  governor  of  Coelo-Syria,  we  have  a  Gentile 
officer  who,  being  struck  with  a  loathsome  disease, 
was  prayed  for  by  Onias,  the  high-priest  ;  where 
upon,  on  recovery,  Heliodorus  offered  a  sacrifice  unto 
Jehovah,  and  vowed  great  vows  unto  Him  that  had 

5  2  Mace.  iii.  35.  saved  his  life.^ 
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Again,  king  Seleucus,  smitten  on  his  way  to 
Jerusalem  by  disease,  vowed  unto  the  Sovereign 
Lord,  saying  on  this  wise  : 

"  That  the  holy  city  to  which  he  was  going  in  haste,  to 
lay  it  even  with  the  ground,  and  to  make  it  a  common 
graveyard,  he  would  declare  free :  and,  as  touching  the 
Jews  whom  he  had  decided  not  even  to  count  worthy  of 
burial,  but  to  cast  them  out  to  the  beasts,  with  their  infants, 
for  the  birds  to  devour,  he  would  make  them  all  equal  to 
citizens  of  Athens  ;  and  the  holy  sanctuary,  which  before 
he  had  spoiled,  he  would  adorn  with  goodliest  offerings, 
and  would  restore  all  the  sacred  vessels  many  times 
multiplied,  and  out  of  his  own  revenues  would  defray  the 
charges  that  were  required  for  the  sacrifices  ;  and,  besides 
all  this,  that  he  would  become  a  Jew,  and  would  visit  every 
inhabited  place,  publishing  abroad  the  might  of  God."  1  2  Macc- ix- 

Yet  another  charitable  action  is  attributed  to 
Judas  Maccabeus,  who,  on  discovering  that  his 
Jewish  followers  had  acted  wrongly  in  touching 
dead  bodies  of  idolaters,  exhorted  the  multitude 
to  keep  themselves  from  sin.  "And  when  he  had 
made  a  collection,  man  by  man,  to  the  sum  of  two 
thousand  drachmas  of  silver,  he  sent  into  Jerusalem 
to  offer  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  doing  therein  right  well 
and  honourably."  3  ;3*  Macc" xii> 

If  now  we  pass  from  alleged  facts,  to  principles, 
or  exhortations  concerning  religious  giving,  we  have 
Tobit  saying  :  "Give   of  thy  bread  to  the  hungry, 
and   of  thy   garments  to  them   that  are   naked  :    of 
all  thine  abundance  give  alms."  3 Tobit  iv- i6- 

It  is  also  clear  that  the  author  of  the  book  of 
Tobit  regarded  the  giving  of  alms  as  pleasing  to 
God,  and  a  means  of  obtaining  the  divine  blessing. 

VOL.   i.  8 
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He  also  thought  that  giving  should  be  done  with 
discrimination,  and  in  proportion  to  a  man's  income. 
Exhorting  his  young  son  as  to  his  manner  of  life, 
Tobit  says  : 

"  Give  alms  of  thy  substance  ;  and  when  thou  givest 
alms,  let  not  thine  eye  be  envious  :  turn  not  away  thy 
face  from  any  poor  man,  and  the  face  of  God  shall  not 
be  turned  away  from  thec.  As  thy  substance  is,  give  alms 
of  it  according  to  thine  abundance  :  if  thou  have  little,  be 
not  afraid  to  give  alms  according  to  that  little  ;  for  thou 
layest  up  a  good  treasure  for  thyself  against  the  day  of 
necessity:  because  alms  delivereth  from  death,  and  suffereth 
not  to  come  into  darkness.  Alms  is  a  good  gift  in  the 

1  Tobit  iv.  7-n.  sight  of  the  Most  High  for  all  that  give  it."  1 

And  to  show  that  almsgiving  should  be  performed 
with  discrimination,  he  added  :  "  Pour  out  thy  bread 
on  the  burial  of  the  just,  and  give  nothing  to 

2  Tobit  iv.  16-17.  sinners."1 

Later  on  in  life  Tobit  advised  his  son  Tobias  thus  : 

"  Good  is  prayer  with  fastings  and  alms,  and  righteous 
ness.  A  little  with  righteousness  is  better  than  much  with 
unrighteousness.  It  is  better  to  give  alms  than  to  lay  up 
gold  :  alms  doth  deliver  from  death,  and  it  shall  purge 
away  all  sin.  They  that  do  alms  and  righteousness  shall 
s Tobit xii. 8-10.  be  filled  with  life."3 

It  is  noteworthy  also  that  the  principles  practised 
during  early  life,  Tobit  could  recommend  still  in 
old  age  ;  for  we  read  that  on  recovering  his  sight, 
at  threescore  and  six,  "  he  gave  alms,  and  feared 
the  Lord  more  and  more,"  whilst  the  concluding 
words  of  his  deathbed  sayings  were  :  "  And  now, 
my  children,  consider  what  alms  doeth,  and  how 
ATobu.xiv.  2-n.  righteousness  doth  deliver."  h 
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These  principles,  taught  in  Tobit,  are  re-echoed 
and  enlarged  upon  in  Ecclesiasticus,  or  the  Wisdom 
of  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach,  wherein  we  read,  con 
cerning  gifts  to  God  and  His  ministers,  "  My  son, 
according  as  thou  hast,  do  well  unto  thyself,  and 
bring  offerings  unto  the  Lord  worthily."  1  More  i  Eccius. 
fully  this  same  writer  says  : 

"  He  that  keepeth  the  law  multiplieth  offerings  ; 

He  that  taketh  heed  to  the  commandments  sacrificeth  a 
peace  offering. 

He  that  requiteth  a  good  turn  offereth  fine  flour  : 

And  he  that  giveth  alms  sacrificeth  a  thank  offering. 

To  depart  from  wickedness  is  a  thing  pleasing  to  the  Lord ; 

And  to  depart  from  unrighteousness  is  a  propitiation. 

See  that  thou  appear  not  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord 
empty. 

For  all  these  things  are  to  be  done  because  of  the  com 
mandment. 

The  offering  of  the  righteous  maketh  the  altar  fat  ; 

And  the  sweet  savour  thereof  is  before  the  Most  High. 

The  sacrifice  of  a  righteous  man  is  acceptable  ; 

And  the  memorial  thereof  shall  not  be  forgotten. 

Glorify  the  Lord  with  a  good  eye, 

And  stint  not  the  firstfruits  of  thine  hands. 

In  every  gift  show  a  cheerful  countenance, 

And  dedicate  thy  tithes  with  gladness. 

Give  unto  the  Most  High  according  as  He  hath  given  ; 

And  as  thy  hand  hath  found,  give  with  a  good  eye. 

For  the  Lord  recompenseth, 

And  He  will  recompense  thee  sevenfold. "2  2  Ecdus. 

The  following  is  much  to  the  same  effect : 

"  Fear  the  Lord  with  all  thy  soul  ; 
And  reverence  His  priests. 

With  all  thy  strength  love  Him  that  made  thee : 
And  forsake  not  His  ministers. 
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Fear  the  Lord  and  glorify  the  priest : 

And  give  him  his  portion,  even  as  it  is  commanded  thee  : 

The  firstfruits,  and  the  trespass  offering,  and  the  gift  of 

the  shoulders, 
And  the  sacrifice  of  sanctification,  and  the  firstfruits  of 

holy  things. 

Also  to  the  poor  man  stretch  out  thy  hand, 
^Eccius.  vii.  29-     yhat  thy  blessing  may  be  perfected."  1 

This  last  sentence  takes  our  thoughts  from 
religious  offerings  to  God,  to  almsgiving  to  men, 
concerning  which  the  son  of  Sirach  says  : 

"  Water  will  quench  a  flaming  fire  ; 
s  Eccius.  m.  3o.      And  almsgiving  will  make  atonement  for  sins."  • 

Again  : 

"  Be  not  faint-hearted  in  thy  prayer  ; 

s  Eccius.  vii.  10.     And  neglect  not  to  give  alms."1* 

Once  more  : 

"  With  Him  the  alms  of  a  man  is  as  a  signet ; 
And   He  will  keep  the  bounty  of  a  man  as  the  apple  of 

k  Eccius  xvii.  22.  tldC    eye."  ^ 

But,  at  the  same  time,  alms  were  not  recom 
mended  to  be  given  to  all  alike,  as  the  following 
shows  : 

"  There  shall  no  good  come  to  him  that  continucth  to  do 

evil, 

Nor  to  him  that  giveth  no  alms. 
Give  to  the  godly  man, 
And  help  not  the  sinner. 
Do  good  to  one  that  is  lowly, 
And  give  not  to  an  ungodly  man  : 
Keep  back  his  bread,  and  give  it  not  to  him, 
Lest  he  overmaster  thee  thereby  : 
For  thou  shalt  receive  twice  as  much  evil 
For  all  the  good  thou  shalt  have  done  unto  him. 
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For  the  Most  High  also  hateth  sinners, 

And  will  repay  vengeance  unto  the  ungodly. 

Give  to  the  good  man, 

And  help  not  the  sinner."  1  JEccius. 

There  yet  remain  to  be  noticed  a  few  passages  in 
Ecclesiasticus,  some  of  which  look  at  almsgiving 
from  quite  a  lofty  point  of  view.  Thus  : 

"  Shut  up  alms   in   thy  store-chambers  [i.e.  for  beneficent 

purposes], 

And  it  shall  deliver  thee  out  of  all  affliction  : 
It  shall  fight  for  thee  against  thine  enemy 
Better  than  a  mighty  shield  and  a  ponderous  spear."  ~        2  Eccius. 

Once  more  : 

"  He  that  sacrificeth  of  a  thing  wrongfully  gotten, 
His  offering  is  made  in  mockery. 

And  the  mockeries  of  wicked  men  are  not  well  pleasing. 
The  Most  High  hath  no  pleasure  in  the  offerings  of  the 

ungodly, 
Neither    is    He    pacified    for    sins    by    the    multitude    of 

sacrifices. 
As  one  that  killcth  the  son  before  his  father's  eyes 

Is  he  that  bringeth  a  sacrifice  from  the  goods  of  the  poor."3  sEcciu*. 

18-20. 

If  now  we  summarize  what  we  have  gathered 
upon  our  subject  from  the  Apocrypha,  we  notice 
first,  and  negatively,  that  we  have  found  no  pas 
sages  implying  that  the  payment  of  tithes  and  other 
offerings  was  repealed,  or  fell  into  disuse,  during 
the  period  succeeding  the  return  of  the  Jews  from 
captivity,  to  the  final  destruction  of  their  temple, 
or,  say,  during  the  three  centuries  preceding  (he 
Christian  era. 

On  the  contrary,  \ve  have  met  with  historical 
incidents  and  allusions  showing  that  the  temple 
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services,  as  restored  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  were 
continued  under  a  regular  priesthood,  which  suggests 
payment  in  the  form  of  tithes  and  offerings  from 
the  people.  The  laws  of  the  Pentateuch  are  still 
recognized  as  the  standard  of  right  giving.  Seleucus 
and  Heliodorus,  like  the  kings  of  Babylon,  con 
tribute  to  the  Jewish  temple.  Tobit  is  represented 
as  paying  three  tithes,  and  Judith  as  dedicating  her 
spoils  of  war  ;  and  all  this  is  in  harmony  with  the 
canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Moreover,  the  Apocrypha  rises  to  a  still  higher 
platform  in  the  enunciation  of  lofty  principles 
concerning  almsgiving  in  general  ;  for  abundant, 
discriminating,  proportionate  giving  of  alms,  accom 
panied  with  prayer  and  fasting,  is  strongly  urged 
upon  all.  He  who  would  keep  the  law  is  instructed 
to  multiply  offerings,  none  appearing  in  the  presence 
of  God  empty-handed.  The  reasons  given,  are,  that 
alms  are  pleasing  to  God;  that,  when  rightly  offered, 
they  deliver  from  death,  and  purge  away  sin.  Also, 
it  is  promised,  as  leading  to  temporal  prosperity, 
that  the  Lord  will  recompense  the  liberal  giver 
sevenfold.  He  is  exhorted,  accordingly,  in  every 
gift  to  show  a  cheerful  countenance,  and  to  dedicate 
his  tithes  with  gladness. 


CHAPTER   XII 

TALMUDIC    TEACHING     ON    THE    FIRST    AND 
SECOND   TITHES 

The  Talmud:  Mishna  and  Gemara,  119. — Divisions  and  translations 
of  Mis/ma,  120. — Book  VII.,  on  first  tithe,  regulates  what  is  to  be 
tithed,  and  when,  120. — Tithing  applied  to  business  transactions, 
121. — Tithing  cooked  fruit,  transplanted  vegetables,  and  ant 
hills,  123. — Rules  concerning  the  second  tithe,  124. —  Not  to  be 
exchanged,  nor  coins  for  it  reckoned  common,  125. —  Redemption 
of  the  second  tithe,  127. — Second  tithe  in  relation  to  reciting 
Mosaic  formula,  128. 

FROM  the  Talmud  we  get  not  only  fuller  and 
more  detailed  ideas  of  tithe-paying  during 
the  period  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
but  we  learn  also  how  this  practice  was  affecting 
the  daily  life  of  a  religious  Jew  when  Christianity 
appeared. 

The  Talmud  contains  the  spoken  or  traditional 
law  of  the  Jews,  as  distinguished  from  their  law 
written.  It  is  said  by  the  Jews,  that  when  God 
gave  the  written  law  on  Mount  Sinai,  He  delivered 
also  to  Moses,  a  number  of  precepts  and  explana 
tions  thereon,  which  were  handed  down  by  word 
of  mouth  to  Joshua,  to  the  seventy  elders,  to  the 
men  of  the  great  synagogue,  and  so  on  to  the  great 
rabbis  of  a  later  period. 

Whatever  of  truth  there  may  be  in  this  tradition, 
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it  is  well  known  that  much  activity  was  manifested 
in  collecting  precepts  and  decisions  about  the  law, 
with  comments  thereon  by  the  rabbis,  in  the  days 
of  the  Maccabees,  or,  say,  the  second  century 
before  the  Christian  era,  though  it  was  not  until 
the  second  century  after  Christ,  that  the  rabbinical 
rules,  interpretations,  and  decisions,  some  four 
thousand  in  number,  were  codified  and  arranged 
according  to  subjects,  as  we  have  them  now. 

The  Talmud  consists  of  a  text  called  the  Mishna, 
with  comments  called  Getnara.  The  first  division 
of  the  Mishna  is  on  "  Seeds,"  or  matters  relating 
to  agriculture,  of  which  the  third,  seventh,  and 
eighth  books  respectively  treat  of  doubtful  matters 
connected  with  tithing ;  with  the  first  or  tithe 
proper,  and  with  the  second  tithe.* 

i chap. i. sect. i.       In  Book  Vll.,1  on  Maaseroth,  or  the  first  tithe, 
we  find  it  stated  as  follows  : 

"  This  general  rule  has  been  handed  down  about  the 
tithe :  whatever  serves  for  food,  is  worth  keeping,  and 
grows  out  of  the  ground,  is  subject  to  tithe  :  and  another 
rule  handed  down  is,  that  whatever  is  eatable  at  the 
beginning,  as  well  as  when  fully  grown,  although  cus 
tomarily  kept  till  it  is  mature,  is  subject  to  tithes,  be  it 
small  or  grown  large.  But  when,  in  its  early  stages  it  is 
not  an  ordinary  article  of  food,  but  becomes  so  later,  it  is 
not  subject  to  tithe  until  fit  to  be  eaten." 

Section  2  determines  from  what  time  fruit  becomes 

*  The  Mis/ma  has  been  translated  into  Latin  by  Surenhusius,  and 
into  French  by  Schwab.  Both  are  before  me  ;  but  I  shall  attempt  to 
translate,  or  in  some  cases  to  give  the  gist  of,  such  sections  only 
as  are  likely  to  serve  our  purpose  in  illustrating  Jewish  opinion  and 
practice  concerning  tithe-paying. 
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subject  to  tithe  :  for  instance,  figs,  when  they  begin 
to  ripen  ;  grapes,  when  transparent ;  and  mulberries, 
when  they  turn  red,  etc.  The  next  section  settles 
similar  questions  respecting  black  fruit  generally  ; 
whilst  section  4  names  the  time  for  tithing  green 
vegetables,  such  as  gourds,  cucumbers,  melons,  etc. 

Sections  5-7  determine  at  what  moment  fruits 
are  considered  as  gathered  or  harvested,  and  so 
tithable.  For  gourds  and  cucumbers  it  is  when 
the  down,  or  bloom,  has  gone  off,  or,  this  indica 
tion  failing,  when  they  are  collected  in  heaps. 
Vegetables  which  are  sold  in  bundles  are  tithable 
when  packed  and  covered  up.  Dried  pomegranates 
and  raisins  are  tithable  when  heaped  up ;  onions 
when  they  peel  ;  corn  when  gathered ;  and  wine 
when  the  froth  of  fermentation  has  risen. 

Chapter  II.1  lays  down,  that  if  a  man  suspected  i Sects.  i-3. 
of  not  paying  his  tithes  offer  figs  in  a  public  place, 
one  may  eat  them  ;  but  if  brought  to  the  house, 
they  must  be  tithed.  Again,  if  persons  seated 
before  a  door  or  shop  offer  figs,  they  may  be  eaten 
without  scruple  ;  but  the  proprietor  himself,  seated 
at  home,  must  pay  tithe  for  what  he  has  gathered. 
Also,  if  one  is  carrying  fruits  from  Galilee  to 
Judea,  for  instance,  or  if  one  is  going  up  to  Jeru 
salem,  he  may  eat  of  them  on  the  road  up  to  his 
destination,  or  on  his  return ;  and  hawkers  who 
sell  in  the  towns  may  eat  of  their  fruits  up  to  the 
place  where  they  spend  the  night,  but  then  they 
must  pay  tithe. 

Sections    4-8    set    forth    that   when    one    says   to 
another,  "  Take  this  penny  [or  Roman  as]  and  give 
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me  five  figs,"  they  must  not  be  eaten  unless  tithed  ; 
but  that  a  man,  if  giving  a  penny  to  be  allowed  to 
select  ten  figs,  may  choose  and  consume  them  one 
by  one  without  tithing.  In  the  case  of  workmen 
employed  in  the  field,  it  is  a  general  rule  that  when 
the  law  allows  eating,  the  tithe  is  waived,  but  not 
otherwise.  Again,  if  figs  for  different  purposes  are 
exchanged  for  each  other,  tithe  must  be  paid. 
Rabbi  Judah  says,  however,  if  they  exchange  figs 
that  can  be  readily  eaten,  they  must  be  tithed, 
but  not  if  they  are  under  process  of  drying. 
*  se«s.  1,3,7.10.  Chapter  III.*  provides  that  when  figs  are  placed 
in  a  court-yard  to  dry,  all  the  owner's  family  and 
his  servants  not  on  board  wages,  may  eat  without 
tithing  ;  but  if  food  is  part  of  the  servants'  wages, 
they  are  not  to  eat  [without  tithing].  So,  if  a  man 
working  amongst  olive-trees  eat  olives  one  by  one, 
he  need  not  tithe  ;  but  must  do  so  if  he  collects 
a  number  of  olives.  Similarly,  if  engaged  to  weed 
onions,  and  the  workman  bargain  that  he  may  eat 
the  green  leaves,  he  may  pluck  them  singly  and 
eat ;  but  if  he  gather  them  into  a  bundle,  he  must 
pay  tithe. 

Products  placed  on  watch-towers,  sheds,  and 
summer-houses  are  exempted  from  paying  tithes. 

If  a  fig-tree  is  planted  in  a  court-yard,  one  may 
eat  now  and  then  without  tithing  ;  but  if  one  gather 
several  figs,  they  must  be  tithed.  So,  again,  if  a 
fig-tree  planted  in  the  yard  leans  toward  the 
garden,  one  may  eat  without  restriction  ;  but  if  the 
tree  stands  in  the  garden  and  leans  toward  the 
courtyard,  the  figs  may  be  eaten  one  by  one 
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untithed,  though  not  when  several  are  gathered 
together.  As  for  towns  on  the  borders  of  Pales 
tine,  this  question  [of  overhanging  branches]  is 
decided  by  the  position  of  the  trunk  of  the  tree  ; 
but  in  the  cities  of  refuge  and  at  Jerusalem,  by  the 
direction  of  the  branches. 

The  six  sections  of  Chapter  IV.  provide,  among 
other  things,  that  he  who  preserves,  cooks,  or 
salts,  fruits,  must  pay  tithe  ;  whilst  he  who  places 
them  underground  (to  keep)  may  eat  without 
tithing.  If  children  have  buried  figs  in  the  field, 
to  eat  on  the  Sabbath,  having  omitted  the  tithe, 
they  cannot,  even  on  the  evening  after  the  Sabbath, 
eat  them  before  the  tithe  is  paid. 

Again,  if  a  man  take  olives  from  a  basket  and 
dip  them  one  by  one  in  salt,  he  may  eat  without 
tithing,  but  not  if  the  olives  have  been  salted 
already.  Similarly,  when  leaning  over  a  wine-press, 
one  may  drink  the  wine  without  tithing,  whether 
mixed  with  warm  water  or  cold  ;  though  some 
rabbis  say  that  in  either  case  the  tithe  should  be 
paid. 

By  way  of  illustrating  the  minuteness  to  which 
these  practices  were  regulated,  it  may  be  added 
that  Rabbi  Simeon,  son  of  Gamaliel,  lays  it  down 
that  even  little  buds  or  sprays  of  fennel,  mustard, 
and  white  beans,  are  liable  to  tithe. 

Chapter    V.1  states    that    if  one    pull    turnips   or  *  Sects.  2-4. 7-s. 
radishes  to  transplant  in  the  same  field,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  gathering  or  taking  out  seed,   he  owes 
the  tithe. 

Moreover,  as  soon   as   the   products  of  the  land 
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have  reached  the  period  for  tithing,  they  may  not 
be  sold  to  any  one  suspected  of  keeping  back  the 
tithe  ;  nor,  in  the  seventh  year,  to  one  suspected 
of  non-observance  of  the  Sabbatical  year.  Neither, 
again,  ought  one  to  sell  straw  in  which  grains  of 
corn  may  be  left,  nor  dregs  of  oil,  nor  grape-skins 
(for  extraction  of  juice),  to  any  one  suspected  of 
withholding  tithes.  If,  notwithstanding,  it  should 
be  done,  tithe  ought  to  be  paid. 

Even  the  holes  of  ants  which  may  have  passed  a 
night  near  a  heap  of  tithable  produce  are  equally 
liable  to  the  tithe,  because  it  is  well  known  that  all 
through  the  night  they  are  carrying  it  away  to  their 
nests. 

Once  more,  strong  garlic  that  makes  the  eyes 
water,  the  onion  of  Rikhta,  peas  of  Cilicia,  and 
lentils  of  Egypt ;  also  the  seeds  of  the  slender  leek, 
of  watercress,  onions,  beet,  and  radishes — in  fact, 
seeds  that  are  not  eaten  as  such,  are  exempt  from 
tithe. 

This  may  suffice  for  extracts  from  Book  VI  I.  of 
the  Mishna  concerning  the  first  tithe,  which  contains 
in  all  forty  sections  ;  but  of  these  I  have  alluded  to 
about  thirty  only,  thinking  this  will  be  enough  to 
give  an  idea  of  Talmudic  teaching  on  this  part  of 
our  subject. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  deal  similarly  with  the 
book  Maaser  Skeni,  or  the  Second  Tithe,  which 
has  also  five  chapters  and  contains  fifty-four  sections. 
We  read  of  the  second  tithe  in  Deuteronomy  xiv. 
22-7.  It  consisted  of  the  yearly  increase  of  the 
land,  which  was  to  be  eaten  with  firstlings  of  herd 
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and  flock  at  the  ecclesiastical  metropolis  ;  but  if  this 
place  were  too  far  from  a  man's  home,  he  might  turn 
his  increase  into  money,  and  take  the  money  to  this 
central  place  of  worship,  and  there  spend  it  at  the 
religious  festivals. 1  iseep.  S9. 

Accordingly  Chapter  I.  begins  :  They  do  not 
sell  the  second  tithes,  nor  pledge  them,  nor 
exchange,  nor  weigh  anything  against  them  as 
an  equivalent ;  neither  does  any  one  say  to  his 
neighbour  at  Jerusalem,  "  Take  of  my  wine  and 
give  me  of  your  oil,"  or  the  like  with  other 
products.  Men  may,  however,  give  to  each  other 
reciprocal  presents. 

Sections  2-4  and  7  lay  down  that  it  is  not  per 
missible  to  sell  the  tithe  of  living  cattle  nor  to 
employ  the  price  for  betrothing  a  wife.  Also,  that 
it  is  not  lawful  to  change  the  second  tithe  for  defaced 
money  or  obsolete  coins,  nor  for  money  not  yet  in 
possession. 

If  with  the  price  of  the  second  tithe  a  man 
purchase  a  beast  to  serve  for  a  peace  offering,  or 
a  wild  animal  for  a  banquet,  the  skin  is  to  be 
considered  profane.  Moreover,  that  there  is  not 
to  be  bought  with  the  price  of  the  second  tithe 
slaves,  servants,  lands,  nor  unclean  animals.  If, 
notwithstanding,  this  should  be  done,  the  equivalent 
in  value  ought  to  be  consumed  at  Jerusalem.  So 
also,  as  a  general  rule,  that  there  ought  to  be 
restored,  by  consuming  the  equivalent  at  Jerusalem, 
everything  not  serving  for  food,  drink,  or  anoint 
ing,  which  has  been  taken  from  the  money  of  the 
second  tithe. 
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Chapter  II.  in  its  nine  sections  sets  forth,  among 
other  things,  that  the  second  tithe  ought  to  serve 
for  food,  drink,  and  anointing,  the  oil  being  per 
fumed  at  pleasure,  but  not  the  wine.  Rabbi  Simeon, 
however,  as  opposed  to  other  rabbis,  was  of  opinion 
that  a  man  ought  not  to  anoint  himself  at  Jerusalem 
with  oil  of  the  second  tithe. 

With  regard  to  money,  if  one  should  drop  at 
the  same  moment  ordinary  coins  and  other  coins 
representing  the  proceeds  of  the  second  tithe,  what 
is  gathered  should  first  of  all  make  up  the  amount  of 
the  tithe,  and  the  rest  should  be  applied  to  the  other 
amount.  Again,  he  who  converts  small  coins  of 
the  second  tithe  into  a  shekel  (for  convenience  of 
carriage)  ought  so  to  convert  the  whole ;  and  if 
at  Jerusalem  one  should  convert  a  silver  shekel 
into  small  money,  the  whole  shekel  should  be 
changed  into  copper. 

Chapter  III.1  sets  forth  that  a  man  ought  not  to 
bid  his  neighbour  carry  fruits  of  the  second  tithe 
to  Jerusalem,  offering  him  as  a  recompense  a  part 
of  the  fruit  ;  but  that  he  should  say,  "Carry  these 
to  Jerusalem  in  order  that  we  may  eat  and  drink 
together."  People  might,  however,  make  reciprocal 
presents. 

Fruit  having  been  brought  to  Jerusalem  as  second 
tithe  might  not  be  taken  away  again,  though  the 
money  of  the  second  tithe  might.  Again,  fruit 
bought  with  the  money  of  the  second  tithe,  and 
which  had  become  unclean,  might  be  redeemed  ; 
though,  according  to  Rabbi  Judah,  unclean  fruit 
ought  to  be  buried.  Similarly,  when  a  deer 
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purchased  with  money  of  the  second  tithe  had  died, 
it  should  be  buried  in  its  skin.  Rabbi  Simeon, 
however,  is  of  opinion  that  a  man  may  redeem 
the  carcase. 

Chapter  IV.  provides  that  if  one  has  brought 
fruits  of  the  second  tithe  from  a  locality  where  they 
are  dear,  to  a  place  where  they  are  cheap,  or  vice 
versa,  a  man  may  redeem  them  at  their  price  in  the 
place  of  arrival,  the  profit,  if  any,  going  to  the  tithe. 
When  one  desires  to  redeem  the  second  tithe  at  a 
low  rate,  the  rate  must  be  fixed  at  the  cost  price 
to  a  shopkeeper.  When  this  price  is  well  known, 
the  valuation  of  a  single  person  suffices  ;  but  if 
unknown,  the  estimates  of  three  persons  should 
be  taken — as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  wine 
that  has  begun  to  turn  sour,  deteriorated  fruit,  or 
imperfect  coins. 

When  a  man  redeems  his  second  tithe  he  must 
add  one-fifth  to  its  value.  Artifice,  or  evasion,  is 
so  far  permitted  in  regard  to  the  second  tithe,  that  a 
man  may  give  money  to  his  adult  son  and  daughter 
or  his  Hebrew  servants,  engaging  them  for  that 
sum  to  redeem  the  second  tithe  (without  adding 
the  fifth)  ;  but  he  may  not  do  so  by  his  younger 
children  or  by  Gentile  slaves,  because  their  hands 
are,  as  it  were,  his  own. 

Money  that  is  found,  no  matter  where,  is  con 
sidered  profane,  even  if  one  find  a  piece  of  gold 
among  silver  and  copper  coins  ;  but  if  one  find 
among  them  a  fragment,  even  of  earthenware, 
whereon  is  written  the  word  "  tithe,"  the  whole  is 
sacred ;  or,  again,  if  one  find  a  vase  with  any  of 
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the    letters    p  fi  "1  *    inscribed,    the    vase    may    be 

considered  profane. 

The  fifth  chapter  of  the  book  on  the  second  tithe 

has    fifteen   sections.     Taking  one  here   and   there 
i  sea.  i.         by    way   of   illustration,   we    learn  ;  that  pious    and 

conscientious  persons  deposited   money  during   the 

Sabbatical  year  to  redeem   the  four-year-old  vines, 

declaring  that  all  fruit  gathered  therefrom  should  be 
,'Sect.  2.          considered,   by  this  money,   redeemed.      Also,' that 

the  produce  of  vines  of  the  fourth  year  was  to  be 

carried  to  Jerusalem  from  all  suburbs  within  a  day's 

journey. 

Section  6  mentions  that,  on  the  eve  of  the  Feast 

of  the  Passover,  they  proceed  to  the  removing  or 

3  sect.  10.         bringing  away  of  all  legal  dues.      Also  3  towards  the 

hour  of  the  evening  sacrifice,  on  the  last  day  of  the 
feast,  the  declaration  is  made  : 

"  I  have  brought  away  the  hallowed  things  out  of  mine 

4  Deut.  xxvi.  i3.  house  "  4  (which,  says  the  Miskna,  means  the  second  tithe) ; 

"  and  also  have  given  them  unto  the  Levite"  (which  applies 
to  the  Lcvitical  tithe),  "  and  unto  the  stranger,  to  the 
fatherless,  and  the  widow  "  (which  comprises  poor's  tithe, 
gleanings,  forgotten  sheaves,  and  corners  of  the  field)." 

The  Miskna  adds  that  the  not  having  carried 
out  these  precepts  ought  not  to  be  an  obstacle 
to  the  recitation  of  the  formula.  If,  however, 
the  second  tithe  has  been  levied  before  the  first, 
the  declaration  ought  not  to  be  recited  ;  nor  if  a 
person  has  infringed  the  commandment,  "  I  have 

5  Deut.  xxvi.  i4.  not  eaten  thereof  in  my  mourning." 5     Neither,  again, 

*  These  letters  indicated,  in  times  of  persecution,  the  Hebrew 
words  for  sacrifice,  tithe,  doubtful  tithe,  etc. 
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should   the   declaration   be   made  by  proselytes    or 
freed  slaves,  who  have  no  share  in  the  land. 

The  Mishna  also  observes  that  John  Hyrcanus 
(high-priest  B.C.  135)  abolished  the  recitation  of  the 
declaration  which  accompanied  the  offering  of  the 
tithes  ;  adding,  too,  that  under  him  none  had  need 
to  seek  information  on  the  demai  (tithe)  or  doubtful 
points  of  tithing. 


VOL.  I. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

THE  ^  DEMAI?    OR   DOUBTFUL    TITHE 

The  Deinai,  or  doubtful  tithe,  130.— Its  exemptions,  differences,  and 
minute  requirements,  130. — Its  bearing  on  the  uneducated,  on 
buying  and  selling,  exchange  of  corn,  payment  of  rent,  and 
acceptance  of  hospitality,  131.— Four  tithes  recognized  in  the 
Talmud,  and  their  application  to  all  classes,  134.— Antiquity 
of  Talmudic  bye-laws,  and  their  influence  when  Christianity 
appeared,  136. 

THERE  is  a  book  in  the  Mishna  called  Demai, 
which  in  point  of  order  comes  before  the 
books  on  the  first  and  second  tithes,  but  which  for 
our  present  purpose  has  been  reserved  till  now.* 

Chapter  I.  begins  by  naming  certain  things, 
which  by  reason  of  their  trifling  value  are  exempted 
from  the  demai  tithe,  such  as  inferior  figs,  arti 
chokes,  service-berries,  shrivelled  dates,  late  grapes, 
wild  grapes,  and  buds  of  capers,  coriander,  etc. 

After  this  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  demai  tithe 
differs  from  the  other  tithes,  because  among  other 

*  Denial,  according  to  Maimonides  (Surenhusius,  vol.  i.  p.  76, 
col.  2),  is  a  word  signifying  that  about  which  there  is  a  doubt  whether 
from  it  should  be  offered  gifts  to  God  ;  and  he  adds  that  it  was  an 
obligation  to  render  i  per  cent.,  or  a  tenth  of  a  tenth,  to  the  priest, 
after  which  they  separated  the  second  tithe,  which  the  owner  con 
sumed  at  Jerusalem.  Lightfoot,  on  Luke  xviii.  12,  says  :  ''NET  est  res 
dubia.  Id  est,  cum  ignoratur,  an  de  ea  sumpta  sit  decima,  necne. 
Et  hsec  etiam  est  vox  composita  '"NO  NT  quid  hoc  ? 
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things,  when  redeeming  it,  a  fifth  need  not  be  added, 
nor  need  it  be  brought  out  of  the  house  as  prescribed 
in  Deuteronomy  xxvi.  13.  Again,  persons  in  mourn 
ing  might  eat  thereof; 1  it  might  not  only  be  brought  ^Deut.  xxvi. 
to  Jerusalem,  but  carried  away  again  ;  a  small 
quantity  left  on  the  road  was  treated  as  lost ;  it 
might  be  given  to  a  non-tithe  payer  or  "a  man 
of  the  land "  [that  is  an  ignorant  or  uninstructed 
person]  ;  and,  once  more,  the  money  received  there 
for  might  be  used  for  profane  purposes. 

Chapter  II.2  says,  that  he  who  undertakes  [before  s sect.  2. 
witnesses]  to  deserve  universal  confidence  with 
regard  to  tithes  ought  to  be  careful  not  only  to  pay 
the  tithe  upon  what  he  eats,  but  also  on  what  he 
sells,  or  buys  to  sell  again  to  others  ;  and  he  ought 
not  to  accept  hospitality  at  the  house  of  a  person 
uninstructed  in  rabbinical  tithe-paying  [lest  he 
should  eat  of  anything  not  tithed]. 

Again,  he  who  engages  to  adopt  the  pure  and 
scrupulous  manner  of  life  of  a  companion  of  wise 
men,  ought  not  to  sell  to  an  uninstructed  person 
either  soft  fruit,  or  dry  ;  he  does  not  purchase  of 
him  green  products ;  he  does  not  accept  hospitality 
of  an  uninstructed  person,  neither  does  he  invite 
such  an  one  to  his  own  house  [because  of  his 
communicating  uncleanness  even  by  his  dress]. 

Retail   shopkeepers3  are    not   authorized   to    sell 3 sect. 4. 
products    subject    to    demai,   but   wholesale    dealers 
may  do  so  [it  being  taken  for  granted   that  owing 
to  the  larger  quantity,  the  purchaser  will  have  paid 
the  proper  dues]. 

Chapter  III.4  directs  that  he  who  wishes  to  cut  u  sects.  2-3, 6 
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the  green  leaves  from  bundles  of  vegetables,  to 
lighten  what  he  has  to  carry,  ought  not  to  throw 
the  leaves  away  before  levying  the  tithe  thereon 
[so  that  no  one,  finding  them,  may  eat  unlawfully]. 
Again,  he  who  buys  green  vegetables,  and  then, 
changing  his  mind,  wishes  to  return  them,  must 
tithe  them  before  so  doing.  Also,  fruit  found  on 
the  road  may  be  eaten  at  once,  but  not  put  aside 
to  be  kept,  before  paying  the  tithe.  Even  he  who 
delivers  to  his  mother-in-law  fruits  to  cook  or 
prepare,  ought  to  levy  the  (demai]  tithe  on  what 
he  gives  to  and  receives  from  her. 

In  Chapter  IV.1  we  read  that  if  an  "  uninstructed  " 
person  adjure  his  companion  by  vow  to  eat  with 
him,  the  companion,  though  not  sure  about  his  host 
paying  tithe,  may  eat  with  him  for  one  week,  pro 
vided  the  host  assures  his  guest  that  the  demai  tithe 
has  been  paid  ;  but  that  in  the  second  week  he  must 
not  eat  with  him  unless  the  guest  has  paid  the  tithe. 

Again,  if  a  man  commissions  a  person  untrust 
worthy  in  the  matter  of  tithes  to  buy  fruits  from 
some  one  worthy  of  confidence,  he  must  not,  for 
all  that,  rely  on  his  messenger;  but  if  the  employer 
orders  him  to  go  definitely  to  such  and  such  a 
person,  he  may  then  believe  the  messenger.  Never 
theless,  if  after  going  to  the  person  mentioned 
he  says  on  his  return,  "  Not  having  met  the 
individual  to  whom  I  was  sent,  I  went  to  another 
equally  worthy  of  confidence,"  the  messenger's 
opinion  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  sufficient. 

So  also,  if  a  traveller  enter  a  town  wherein  he 
knows  no  one,  and  inquires,  "Who  is  trustworthy? 
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Who  pays  tithes  ?"  and  if  a  man  reply,  "  I  am  not 
considered  trustworthy,  but  such  and  such  a  one 
is,"  the  stranger  may  believe  him. 

Section  7  states :  If  two  donkey-drivers  enter 
a  town  and  one  of  them  says,  "  My  fruits  have 
not  been  tithed,  but  my  companion's  have,"  one 
ought  not  to  take  his  word  [because  his  testimony 
may  be  given  by  collusion]. 

Chapter  V.1  says  that  he  who  buys  bread  from  i  sects.  4, 5,  s. 
a  retail  bread-seller  ought  to  tithe  each  loaf. 
Again,  he  who  buys  from  a  poor  man,  or  even  a 
poor  man  himself  who  shall  have  received  pieces 
of  bread  or  fragments  of  fig-cake,  ought  to  tithe 
each  piece  separately ;  but  in  the  case  of  dates 
or  figs  the  portion  due  may  be  taken  collectively. 

He  who  buys  from  two  places  different  products 
which  have  been  declared  untithed  may  levy  from 
one  purchase  so  much  as  will  suffice  for  the  other  ; 
but  notwithstanding  this,  it  is  well  understood  that 
a  man  ought  not  to  sell  untithed  products,  except 
in  case  of  urgent  necessity. 

A  man2  may  use  corn  bought  from  an  Israelite  2 sect. 9. 
to  redeem  corn  purchased  from  a  Gentile  ;  or  even 
corn  from  an  Ethiopian  to  redeem  that  of  an 
Israelite  ;  or  corn  of  an  Israelite  to  redeem  that  of 
a  Samaritan  ;  and  similarly  that  of  one  Samaritan 
to  redeem  corn  from  another  Samaritan,  though 
Rabbi  Eliezer  condemns  this  last  case. 

Chapter  VI. ;  lays  down,  that  he  who  farms  a  field  .? sects.  1,4,8,11 
for  a  percentage  of  the  crop,  be  it  from  an   Israelite, 
Samaritan,   or    Gentile,    should   divide    the   harvest 
in  the  presence   of  the  landlord   [without   tithing] ; 
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but  the  tenant  who  farms  under  an  Israelite  ought 
to  levy,  before  everything,  the  priestly  portion. 
Again,  if  any  one  sell  fruits  in  Syria,  saying  that 
they  come  from  Palestine,  the  buyer  pays  tithe. 

It  would  be  easy  to  continue  these  curious  and 
interesting  extracts  from  others  of  the  fifty-three 
sections  into  which  the  seven  chapters  of  the  book 
on  the  demai  tithe  is  divided,  and  the  inquiry 
might  be  extended  (with  a  view  to  considering 
rabbinic  beneficence  generally)  to  such  books  as 
that  on  Peak,  or  the  corners  of  the  field  to  be  left 
for  the  poor  ;  on  Terumoth>  or  tribute  from  the  crop 
due  to  the  priests  ;  and  on  Bikkurim,  or  firstfruits  ; 
but  enough,  perhaps,  has  now  been  presented  from 
the  Talmud  to  illustrate  the  character  of  its  bye- 
laws,  and  to  afford  us  various  items  of  information 
concerning  tithe-paying  as  practised  during  the 
period  we  are  considering. 

The  Talmud  clearly  recognizes  the  first  or 
Levitical  tithe  ;  the  second  or  festival  tithe  ;  the 
third  or  poor's  tithe ;  and  also  appears  to  add  a 
fourth  or  supplementary  tithe  of  a  tithe — that  is, 
a  levy  of  i  per  cent.,  for  the  priests,  in  certain 
cases  which  the  Pentateuch  left  open  to  doubt. 

The  minuteness  with  which  these  bye-lawrs  are 
elaborated,  indicates  the  standard  set  before  religious 
Jews  who  desired  to  live  up  to  the  traditional 
requirements  of  their  law ;  from  which  requirements, 
moreover,  no  class  of  society  seems  to  have  been 
held  exempt,  tithe-paying  being  thereby  brought 
to  bear  on  the  daily  life  not  only  of  the  affluent 
and  well-to-do,  but  of  the  labourer  who  weeded 
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onions,  the  errand-boy  sent  to  market,  and  the  man 
who  asked  his  mother-in-law  to  cook  fruit. 

Of  course,  it  may  be  urged  that  some  of  the 
minute  requirements  previously  mentioned  are  of 
a  later  date,  because  internal  evidence  connected 
with  certain  of  the  rules  points  to  their  belonging 
to  the  time  of  the  Roman  domination  of  Palestine  ; 
but  it  is  highly  probable  that  a  larger  number  of  the 
rules  were  of  very  ancient  usage. 

When  we  consider  that  the  whole  of  what  is 
written  in  the,  Pentateuch  concerning  tithes  is  com 
prised  in  a  few  verses,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that 
so  soon  as  the  laws  on  tithe  came  to  be  put  in  force, 
a  number  of  questions  would  be  immediately  raised 
as  to  how  the  law  was  to  be  carried  out  ;  such,  for 
instance,  as  to  what  particular  seeds,  fruits,  or  animals 
were  to  be  tithed  ;  the  age  at  which  animals  and 
products  were  to  become  tithable  ;  how  far  products 
of  trifling  value  were  to  be  disregarded,  to  what 
extent  products  of  the  second  tithe  might  be 
consumed  on  the  way  to  the  ecclesiastical  capital ; 
and  many  others. 

Unless  we  are  to  imagine  that  every  man  was 
left  to  do  as  he  pleased  (which  would  mean  confu 
sion),  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  such  questions 
would  in  the  first  place  be  referred  for  determina 
tion  to  Joshua,  to  the  seventy  elders,  or  to  other 
competent  authority.  Such  decisions,  with  other 
additions  as  time  went  on,  would  naturally  be 
handed  down  by  the  priests  and  Levites,  who,  if 
only  because  their  bread  partly  depended  thereon, 
would  be  interested  in  preserving  them  ;  and  thus 
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many  of  the  decrees  and  traditions  embodied  in 
the  Mis /ma  may  well  have  passed  down  as  un 
written  rules  to  the  days  not  long  before  the 
Christian  era,  when  these  traditions  were  com 
mitted  to  writing,  thus  serving  as  the  basis  for 
their  arrangement  in  the  form  we  have  them  now. 

These  extracts,  at  all  events,  may  suffice  to  show 
that  during  the  period  between  the  Old  and  New- 
Testaments  the  practice  of  tithe-paying  was  in 
full  force,  and  carried  out  by  many  with  a  minute 
ness  and  conscientiousness  such  as  cannot  be  traced 
in  the  Pentateuch  or  in  the  after  history  of  Israel 
as  exhibited  in  the  remaining  books  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

There  is,  moreover,  another  and  more  important 
consideration  to  Christians,  which  adds  greatly  to 
the  value  of  the  evidence  here  collected,  in  that 
we  trace  in  the  Talmud  what  was  considered  the 
standard  of  tithe-paying  and  religious  beneficence, 
and  what  was  received  and  practised  among  the 
Jews  in  Palestine  when  Christianity  appeared  ; 
and  consequently  what  probably  was  thought  and 
practised  by  most,  if  not  all,  of  those  Jews  who 
became  the  first  heralds  of  the  Cross. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

CHRIST'S  ATTITUDE  AND  EXAMPLE  AS  TO 
TITHING. 

Jews,  in  the  time  of  Christ,  ruled  by  Gentiles,  137. — Tithing  among 
the  Romans,  Samaritans,  and  Palestine  Jews,  138. — Essenes, 
Sadducees,  and  Pharisees,  139. — The  Pharisees,  tithe-payers 
par  excellence,  and  how  admitted  to  membership,  140. — 
Varieties  of  Pharisees,  and  our  Lord's  attitude  towards  them, 
140. — Prevalence  of  tithe-paying,  and  impossibility  of  indiffer 
ence  thereto,  141. — Christ  not  regarded  as  "  uninstructed,"  142. 
— His  teaching  respected  and  consulted  by  the  learned,  143. — 
Christ  entertained  by  Pharisees  and  not  accused  of  withholding 
dues,  144. — His  parents  scrupulous  in  legal  observances  on  His 
behalf,  145. — Christ's  observance  of  the  law  and  payment  of 
temple  money,  146. — Our  Lord's  purse,  and  its  tripartite  expendi 
ture,  147. 

WE  proceed  in  this,  and  the  next  chapter,  to 
consider  Jewish  tithe-paying  and  religious 
beneficence    as    they    were    received  and    practised 
in    the    days    of  Jesus   Christ ;    together  with   His 
example  and  teaching  thereon. 

During  our  Lord's  ministry  the  population  of 
Palestine,  like  that  of  India  to-day,  was  ruled  by 
Europeans,  who  were  of  a  different  religion  from 
that  of  the  natives.  Tithe-paying,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  well  known  to  the  Romans,  and  among 
this  ruling  class,  we  occasionally  read  of  liberal- 
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minded  or   pious   soldiers,   who  favoured  the  Jews' 

religion,  as  in  the  case  of  the  centurion  at  Caper- 

jLukevii. 5.      naunV  who   built   the  synagogue;  or  of  Cornelius, 

who  prayed  and  gave  alms  that  were  had  in  remem- 

2  Acts x.  3i.      brance   in   the  sight   of  God.'      Herod   the    Great, 

likewise,    though    an     Idumean,    rebuilt    the    Jews' 
temple. 

But  besides  this  European,  or  foreign,  element 
in  Palestine,  there  had  also  lived  there  for  several 
centuries  the  Samaritans,  who  accepted  the  law  of 
Moses,  and  consequently  the  obligation  to  pay  tithes 
(as  indeed  they  do  to  this  day),  whilst  the  mass 
of  the  people  were  Jews,  who,  concerning  tithes 
and  all  other  requirements,  professed  obedience 
to  the  laws  of  Judaism.  That  tithe-paying  was  a 
general  practice  in  the  days  of  our  Lord  and  until 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (A.D.  70)  is  plain  from 
what  Josephus  (born  A.D  37)  says  of  himself  in  his 
thirtieth  year  : 

"  As  to  what  presents  were  offered  me,  I  despised  them, 
as  not  standing  in  need  of  them  ;  nor  indeed  would  I  take 
those  tithes  which  were  due  to  me  as  a  priest,  from  those 

3  Life,  sect.  15.    that  brought  them."  rf 

Again,  he  says  of  Ananias,  the  high-priest  : 

"  He  also  had  servants  who  were  very  wicked,  who  joined 

themselves    to    the    boldest  sort  of  the   people,  and   went 

to    the    threshing-floors,    and    took    away    the    tithes    that 

belonged  to  the  priests,  by  violence,  and   did   not   refrain 

from  beating  such  as  would  not  give  these  tithes  to  them. 

So  also  other  high-priests  acted  in  the  like  manner,  as  did 

those  his  servants,  without  any  one's  being  able  to  prohibit 

u  Antiquities,      them  :  so  that  [some  of  the]  priests  that  of  old  were  wont 

sekct.X2.' ch'  'x'     to  bc  supported  with  those  tithes  died  for  want  of  food." 
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There  was,  however,  in  the  condition  of  the  Jews 
in  our  Lord's  day,  this  great  difference  as  compared 
with  that  of  Jews  under  Jewish  monarchs,  in  that 
being  now  enrolled  as  Roman  subjects,  they  were 
not  required  by  the  law  of  the  empire  to  observe 
the  ordinances  of  the  Jewish  religion  ;  and  hence 
it  is  not  surprising  if  some  may  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  evade  the  pay 
ment  of  religious  dues,  and  became  lax  in  the 
observance  of  tithe-paying  and  other  religious 
duties. 

But  concurrently  with  this  possible  laxity,  and 
perhaps  provoked  thereby,  there  had  sprung  up  a 
great  zeal  for  religion  among  the  Jews,  as  manifested 
by  three  religious  parties. 

Of  these  the  Essenes,  who  arose  about  the 
second  century  B.C.,  renounced  their  worldly  goods, 
lived  in  communities  in  the  desert,  and  greatly 
extolled  the  virtue  of  poverty. 1  There  were  also  p.^6"1  voh  " 
the  Sadducees,  who,  if  not  absolutely  rejecting 
tradition  and  the  unwritten  law,  brought  them  to 
the  test  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  authority  of  which 
they  acknowledged  ;  whilst  closely  allied  with  these, 
there  were  the  Pharisees,  who  accepted  all  the  Old 
Testament  writings  with  the  rabbinical  interpreta 
tions  thereon,  and  who  were  exceedingly  zealous 
for  the  religion  of  their  forefathers. 

The    Pharisees    arose  about   B.C.    150,   and   were 
not  so  much  a  sect  as  what  we  in   England  should 
now    call     a    "party."     Josephus    speaks    of    their 
fraternity  as  numbering  about  six  thousand.3     The  JjJ'JjJxgj,, 
object    of  their   association    was    twofold:   first,    to£f£f18'vo 
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secure  extreme  care  and  exactitude  in  the  payment 
of  tithes  and  religious  dues,  and  secondly,  to 
promote  the  observance  in  the  strictest  manner, 
and  according  to  traditional  law,  of  the  ordinances 
concerning  Levitical  purity. 

A  candidate  had  to  be  admitted  into  the  Phari- 
L^fT^Bechd'-  sees'  confraternity  in  the  presence  of  three  members.7 
He  might  undertake  the  obligation  as  to  complete 
tithe  paying  without  going  forward  to  the  vow 
concerning  purity  ;  but  he  could  not  undertake 
the  latter,  and  supposed  higher  degree,  without 
passing  through  the  lower. 

If  he  entered  upon  the  first  degree  only,  he  was 
simply  a  Nceceman,  who  undertook  four  obligations, 
namely,  to  tithe  (i)  what  he  ate,  (2)  what  he 
sold,  (4)  what  he  bought,  and  (4)  not  to  be  the 
guest  of  an  "  outsider."  Having  attained  this 
degree,  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  person  accredited, 
with  whom  one  might  freely  transact  business, 
since  he  was  assumed  to  have  paid  on  his  goods 
all  religious  dues. 

If  a  candidate  took  in  addition  the  "higher" 
vow,  he  was  called  a  Chaber,  or  associate,  who 
(in  relation  to  the  subject  before  us)  undertook 
not  to  sell  to  an  outsider  any  substance,  whether  fluid 
or  solid  ;  not  to  buy  from  him  any  such  ;  nor  to  be 
a  guest  with  him,  and  not  to  entertain  the  outsider 
in  his  own  clothes  [on  account,  that  is,  of  their 
possible  impurity]. 

The  Pharisees  accordingly  were  tithe-payers  par 
excellence  as  distinguished  from  the  f**}^  Ep  (Am- 
ka-aretz),  or  "  people  of  the  land,"  the  uninstructed 
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ones,  who  knew  not,  or  cared  not,  for  the  oral  or 

unwritten    law,   and    were    looked    down    upon    by 

the    learned    as     "  accursed."  1      A     Pharisee    was  *  John  L  49- 

regarded   as  an  aristocratic,   punctilious  religionist ; 

an    Am  -  ha  -  aretz    as    a    "heathen     man    and    a 

publican."  2  Matt.  xvin.  J7. 

What  attitude,  then,  did  our  Lord  assume  in 
regard  to  the  paying  of  tithes  and  religious  offer 
ings  as  respectively  observed,  or  more  or  less  neg 
lected  by  these  two  classes  of  Jews  ?  It  would 
be  impossible  that  He  should  have  been  neutral ; 
and  we  cannot  imagine  that  He  grew  up  in  careless 
ness,  or  ignorance,  or  indifference  to,  this  prominent 
feature  of  a  Jew's  religion.  In  His  days  tithe- 
paying  in  Palestine  was  not  only  recognized,  but 
"  in  the  air,"  as  witnessed  by  the  minuteness  of 
the  directions  of  the  Mishna. 

Any  man  having  a  spark  of  religion  was  neces 
sarily  brought  face  to  face  with  this  question 
continually.  To  buy  a  pennyworth  of  figs  in  the 
street  involved  also  the  responsibility  of  consider 
ing  whether  or  not  they  had  been  tithed  ;  and 
something  similar  had  to  be  thought  of  even  when 
a  few  leaves  of  vegetables  were  cut  off  and  thrown 
aside  to  lighten  a  burden. 3  No  class  of  people,  a  see  P.  132. 
moreover,  was  free  from  the  observance  of  these 
details,  for  they  had  to  be  remembered  alike  by 
the  field  labourer,  the  gatherer  of  fruit,  and  the 
errand-boy. 

Accordingly,  when  our  Lord's  parents  went  up, 
as  they  did  every  year,  to  Jerusalem,  and  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things  took  their  second  tithe, 
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with  legal  and  appropriate  offerings,  it  could  hardly 
have  escaped  the  observation  of  their  Divine  Son 
that  the  festival  tithe  was  regarded  as  sacred  ; 
that  it  might  not  be  pledged  nor  sold  on  credit ; 
and  that  if  perchance  for  convenience  of  carriage 
some  of  it  were  turned  into  money  (say  at 
Nazareth),  the  coins  received  had  to  be  perfect, 
nor  might  those  coins  be  mingled  with  ordinary 
i  see  p.  125.  money.1 

When,  further,   it  is  remembered  that  for  a  wife 

to  set  before  her  husband  untithed  food  was  regarded 

as    an    offence    sufficiently     grave    to    warrant    her 

rSea'         divorce,2    it  will   be  seen   that   in   our   Lord's  time, 

nfsoi°aandnd    and    with    respect    to    this   burning   question,    none 

Raphall,  p.  259.  111  1 

could   be  neutral. 

Was  Christ's  position,  then,  as  regards  tithe- 
paying,  that  of  an  Am-ka-aretz,  that  is,  one  of  the 
uninstructed  ?  He  certainly  was  not  so  regarded 
by  His  contemporaries.  The  multitudes  not  only 
heard  Him  gladly,  but,  quite  early  in  His  ministry, 
after  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  crowds 
were  astonished  at  His  teaching,  for  "He  taught 
3  Matt.  vii.  28-9.  them  as  one  having  authority."3  Even  in  His 
own  country,  in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth,  many 
were  astonished ;  and  though  some  of  them  asked 
for  the  source  of  His  learning,  none  of  them 
doubted  that  the  wisdom  was  there,  for  they 
asked,  "  What  wisdom  is  this  which  is  given  unto 

/,  Mark  vi.  2.  Him  ?  "  * 

Later   on,    at    Jerusalem,     the    Jews    marvelled, 

saying,   "  How   knoweth    this    Man   letters,  having 

5  John  vii.  iS.     never  learned?"5  and  as  it  was   at  the  beginning 
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of   His  ministry,  "  All  the  people  were  astonished 
at  His  doctrine,"  1  so  it  continued  to  its  close,  "  for  i  Matt.  VK.  2s. 
all  the  people  were  very  attentive  to   hear   Him."  ~  sLukexix.  4s. 
Hence  by  the  populace  our   Lord  was  never  looked 
upon  as    "  uninstructed,"    "not   knowing    the    law," 
or  in  any  way  approaching  "a  heathen   man  or  a 
publican."     Nor  was  He  so  regarded  by  the  learned. 
When  only  twelve  years  of  age  He  surprised  the 
doctors  in   the    temple    by    His    remarkable    under 
standing  and  answers  ;  and  just  as  Josephus  tells  us 3  3  Life,  sect.  2. 
that  he  himself  when   a  youth  was  frequently  con 
sulted  by  men  learned  in  the  law,    so    the   Scribes 
and     Pharisees    sometimes    consulted    Jesus  —  not 
always,  let  us  hope,  in  malice,  but  sometimes  rather 
to  discover  His  attitude  towards  what  they  regarded 
as  criteria  of  orthodoxy.     We  have  an  instance  of 
this  when  they  brought  to   Him  a  woman  taken  in 
adultery/' quoting,  as  they  did,  the  law,  and  inquiring  /,  johnviii.  2. 
for    His    opinion.       On  another    occasion    He    was 
asked   under  what   circumstances    divorce   was  per 
missible/17       Again,   they  asked  what    was    the    first  z  Matt.  x;x.  3. 
and  great  commandment  (that  is  the  most  essential 
principle)   of   the    law,6  and   the    Pharisees  wished,  ^8Iatt- xxii- 
likewise,  to  know  when   He  thought  the  kingdom 
of  God  was  coming.7  7  Luke xvii.  20. 

The  foregoing  are  not  inquiries  such  as  educated 
men  would  put  to  an  Am-ha-aretz.  Such  questions 
concerned  their  highest  branch  of  learning,  namely 
the  law — the  law,  probably,  both  written  and 
unwritten,  to  which  again  our  Lord  referred  His 
inquirers.  And  that  such  questions  were  skilfully 
answered  was  borne  witness  to  sometimes  by 
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expressed  approval,  as  in  the  words,  "  Well,  Master, 

jMarkxii.32.  Thou  hast  said  the  truth "  1 ;  and  sometimes  in 
general  terms  :  "  We  know  that  Thou  sayest  and 

2  Luke  xx.  21.     teachest  rightly." 

It  is  noticeable  also  that  the  Pharisees  expected 
to  see  our  Lord,  as  a  teacher,  living  up  to  a  standard 
resembling  their  own.  Hence  they  asked  His 
disciples  :  "  How  is  it  that  your  Master  eats  and 

s  Ma«.  ix.  ii.  drinks  with  publicans  and  sinners?"  And  on 
another  occasion  they  murmured,  saying,  "This  Man 

/,  Luke  xv.  2.  receiveth  sinners  and  eateth  with  them  "  h— things 
which  the  Pharisees  expressly  undertook  not  to 
do.  But  there  would  have  been  in  this  nothing 
to  murmur  at,  and  the  questions  would  have  been 
without  point,  had  they  regarded  Him  as  one  of  the 
uninstructed  or  common  people.  They  murmured 
because  they  expected  Him  to  set  what  they  thought 
a  higher  example. 

The  strongest  proof,  however,  that  the  Pharisees 
regarded  our  Lord  as  an  observer  of  the  law, 
like  themselves,  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  early 
in  Christ's  ministry,  "as  He  spake,  a  certain 
Pharisee  besought  Him  to  dine  with  him,  and 

JLukexi. 37.  Jesus  went  in  and  sat  down  to  meat."'7  Nor  was 
this  the  only  occasion  on  which  He  did  so,  for 
later  on  in  His  ministry  He  went  into  the  house 
of  one  of  the  chief  Pharisees  to  eat  bread  on  the 

cLukexiv.  i.     Sabbath  day.6 

Now,  we  remember  that  the  Roman  centurion 
at  Capernaum  was  sufficiently  familiar  with  Jewish 
custom  to  be  aware  that  Jesus  would  contract 
ceremonial  defilement  by  coming  as  a  guest  under 
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his  Gentile  roof,7  since  it  was  considered  a  breach  /  Luke  vii.  6. 
of  the  law  for  a  Jew  to  keep  company  or  be  guest 
with   one    of   another   nation. '     But    the    fact   that  3  Acts x.  as. 
we  find  two  Pharisees,  one  of  them  a  chief  Pharisee, 
inviting  our   Lord  to  be  their  guest,  is  clear  proof 
that  these  rigid   religionists  did   not  look  on  Jesus 
as  a  heathen  man  or  a  publican. 

Our  Lord's  enemies,  even,  who  watched  His 
every  word,  action,  and  behaviour  in  order  to  find 
fault,  never  accused  Him  of  not  paying  tithes 
or  ecclesiastical  dues ;  and  if  not  to  pay  tithe  in 
Athens  was  a  sufficient  handle  wherewith  a  Greek 
comedian  might  hold  up  to  ridicule  a  rich  com 
mercial  statesman,3  whose  obligation  to  pay  tithe  <^seeP.  27. 
was  not  nearly  so  plainly  enjoined  as  was  the 
case  with  the  ordinary  Jew,  how  gladly,  may  we 
not  suppose,  would  the  enemies  of  our  Lord 
have  exulted  over  a  similar  shortcoming,  had  they 
been  able  to  hold  up  Jesus  to  scorn,  as  a  trans 
gressor  of  this  command  of  Moses,  and  of  its 
interpretation  according  to  the  traditions  of  the 
elders  ? 

But  let  us  pass  on  to  inquire  if  we  can  learn 
anything  respecting  our  subject  from  our  Lord's 
own  example.  On  the  eighth  day  He  was  circum- 
cized,  and  when  the  days  of  Mary's  purification, 
according  to  the  law  of  Moses,  were  accomplished, 
they  brought  the  child  Jesus  to  Jerusalem,  to 
present  Him  to  the  Lord,  and  "  to  offer  a  sacrifice 
according  to  that  which  is  said  in  the  law  of  the 

T    Qt-rJ  "  ^  ^  Luke  ii.  21-4. 

VOL.    I.  10 
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Mr.    Sunlight's    description  of  this  ceremony    as 
now  observed  by  the  Jews  in    Lemberg  has  been 
;seeP.  7i.        quoted^  and  he  adds: 

"  Whilst  watching  the  proceedings,  I  was  reminded  of 
a  similar  incident  which  happened  in  the  life  of  our  Lord, 
commonly  called  '  The  presentation.'  .  .  .  Simeon,  being 
no  doubt  one  of  the  officiating  priests  in  the  temple,  per 
formed  this  rite,  and  that  accounts  for  his  taking  up  the 
child  Jesus  in  his  arms  and  blessing  Him.  Thus  we  see 
that  the  Redeemer  had  also  to  be  redeemed,  for  it  behoved 
Missionary  Him  to  fulfil  all  righteousness." ~ 

Intelligencer, 

p.Ta0-'1  Again,    when     they     had    performed    all     things 

according  to  the  law  of  the  Lord,  they  returned 
to  Nazareth,  whence  His  parents  went  to  Jerusalem 
every  year,  at  the  Feast  of  the  Passover,  taking 
up  their  Son  also  when  He  was  twelve  years  old, 

M,ukeii.  39,     after  the  custom  of  the  feast.5 

Here,  then,  we  find  the  Evangelist  careful  to 
note  that  both  parents  and  child  were  strictly 
observant  of  the  Mosaic  law  ;  and,  in  harmony  with 
this  when,  later  on,  John  hesitated  about  baptizing  One 
so  much  greater  than  himself,  Jesus  answered : 

i  Matt.  Hi.  iS.  "  Thus  it  becometh  us  to  fulfil  all  righteousness."  k 
So,  again,  during  our  Lord's  ministry,  He  more 
than  once  showed  His  allegiance  to  the  law,  saying, 
for  instance,  to  the  leper  healed  after  the  sermon 
on  the  mount:  "Show  thyself  to  the  priest,  and 

.*  Man.  viii.  4.  offer  the  gift  that  Moses  commanded"5;  whilst 
later  He  similarly  directed  the  ten  lepers:  "  Go, 

6-  Luke  xvii.  M.  show  yourselves  to  the  priests."  6 

We  know  of  only  one  occasion  when  our  Lord 
was  applied  to  for  money,  and  then  it  was  not  for 
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a  compulsory  tax  imposed  by  the  Romans,  but  when 
His  disciples  were  asked,  at  Capernaum,  whether 
their  Master  paid  the  contribution  for  the  support 
of  the  temple  services.  Moses,  it  is  written, 
levied  at  God's  command,  for  the  furnishing  of  the 
tabernacle,  a  half-shekel  for  every  one  numbered  ; 
also,  on  the  return  from  captivity,  the  people 
charged  themselves  with  the  third  part  of  a  shekel, 
yearly,  for  the  service  of  the  house  of  God,J  and  i  Neh.  x.  32. 
it  was  to  pay  this  contribution  that  Peter  was 
directed  to  find  a  stater,  or  the  equivalent  of  two 
half-shekels,  in  the  fish's  mouth,  wherewith  to  pay 
for  himself  and  his  Master.2  ^SrshL2,4 

r^  •  T  H  1  Temple,  p.  47. 

Concerning  our  Lord  s  personal  arrangements 
about  money,  we  know  that  though  Himself  a  poor 
Man,  yet  He  was  accustomed  to  give  to  the  poor.3  3 John xii;. 9. 
He  and  His  little  company  had,  indeed,  a  purse, 
and  Judas  carried  it ;  but  three  objects  only  are 
hinted  at  upon  which  its  contents  were  spent. 
At  the  well  of  Samaria  we  read  of  the  disciples 
having  gone  away  to  buy  food;4  and  on  another  i*  John  ;v.  s. 
occasion  the  well-known  habits  of  their  Master  left 
His  puzzled  disciples  only  two  uses  for  money 
they  could  conjecture,  when,  the  traitor  having  left 
the  room,  "  some  thought  because  Judas  had  the 
bag  that  Jesus  said  unto  him  :  '  Buy  what  things 
we  have  need  of  for  the  feast '  [which  reminds  us 
of  the  festival  tithe],  or  that  he  should  give  some 
thing  to  the  poor."5  s  johu  xin.  29. 

Hence  it  has  been  beautifully  observed  that  the 
slender  provision  of  the  Lord  and  His  little  company 
was  disposed  of  under  a  tripartite  division,  for 
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j  pe  Lord-*      daily  wants,  God's  ordinances,  and  charity. 1     Look- 

Offering,  p.  108.  /  J 

ing,  therefore,  at  our  Lord's  perfect  example  in 
scrupulously  keeping  the  law,  we  are  left  to  infer 
that  He  not  only  paid  tithes  and  all  other  religious 
dues,  but  that  He  probably  exceeded  what  the  law 
required. 


CHAPTER  XV 

CHRIS2''S    TEACHING     ON    TITHING    AND 
BENEFICENCE 

Christ's  teaching  on  tithe-paying  and  beneficence,  149. — Christ's 
exhortations  to  almsgiving,  and  manner  thereof,  150. — His 
encouragement  to  almsgiving,  its  proportion,  and  whole-hearted- 
ness,  151. —  Denunciations  of  Pharisees  explained,  153.— His 
commendation  of  three  large  givers,  156. — Summary  of  Christ's 
teaching  in  relation  to  tithe-paying,  157. 

WE  now  pass  from  our  Lord's  example  to 
His  direct  teaching  on  tithe-paying  and 
religious  beneficence.  Here  we  may  observe  that 
the  Founder  of  Christianity  proclaimed  expressly, 
at  the  outset  of  His  ministry,  that  He  was  not 
come  to  destroy  THE  LAW,  but  to  fulfil  it,  and 
that  whoever  would  do  and  teach  the  precepts  of 
that  law  should  be  called  great  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven. 1  i  Matt.  v.  i7.i9. 

In  harmony  with  this,  when  a  lawyer  stood  up 
and  tried  Him,  saying,  "  Master,  what  shall  I  do 
to  inherit  eternal  life?"  the  Lord  replied,  "What 
is  written  in  the  law"?2  Besides  which,  we  know  2  Luke  x.  25-6. 
that  the  law  was  invariably  referred  to  by  Him  as 
the  proper  standard  of  godly  living,  and  therefore 
(by  implication,  of  course)  the  right  standard  of 

proper  giving. 

149 
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As  for  almsgiving,  and  religious  beneficence  in 
general,  Jesus  Christ  laid  down  several  broad  and 
deep  principles  as  foundations  on  which  His 
followers  might  build. 

"Give,"  He  said,  "to  him  that  asketh  thee ; 
and  from  him  that  would  borrow  of  thee  turn  not 

jMatt.  v.  42.  thou  away."1  "He  that  hath  two  coats,  let  him 
impart  to  him  that  hath  none  ;  and  he  that  hath 

sLukeiii.  ii.  food,  let  him  do  likewise."'  Again,  "  Give,  and  it 
shall  be  given  unto  you  :  good  measure,  pressed 
down,  shaken  together,  running  over,  shall  they 

3  Luke  vi.  38.     give  into  your  bosom."' 

Another  of  these  far-reaching  principles  was 
addressed  to  His  apostles  on  the  first  occasion  they 
were  sent  out  to  preach  :  "  Freely  ye  have  received, 

4  Man.  x.  s.      freely  give." 4     And  our  Lord  enunciated  one  other 

principle,  which,  in  its  own  sphere,  has  no  parallel 
in  the  literature  of  the  world,  and  which,  though 
not  recorded  in  the  gospels,  seems  to  have  been  a 
household  word  among  the  early  Christians,  so  that 
it  sufficed  for  an  apostle  to  enjoin  upon  the  elders 
of  the  Church  at  Ephesus  to  "remember  the 
words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  how  He  said,  It  is  more 

5  Acts  xx.  35.     blessed  to  give  than  to  receive."' 

Besides  the  foregoing  exhortations  on  giving 
generally,  our  Lord  expressly  enjoined  upon  His 
followers  the  habit  of  giving  as  a  religious  duty. 

"  Sell    that     ye    have,"     said     He,     "  and    give 
cLukexii.  33.    alms." ' 

Nevertheless,  the  giving  was  to  be  no  mere  per 
functory  distribution  of  money,  irrespective  of  the 
motive  by  which  it  was  prompted.  The  giving 
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of  alms    and   doing    righteousness,   in   order  to   be 

acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God,  was,  He  taught,  not 

to  be  done  ostentatiously,  so  as  to  be  seen  by  men, 

but    rather   so    unobtrusively    that    one's    left    hand 

was  not  to  know  what  the  right  hand  was  doing.  ^ 1  Matt' vi- 1--»- 

Nor  was  a  gift  to  be  offered  on  the  altar  by  a  man 

at   variance  with   his   brother ;   but   rather,   the   gift 

should  be  left  before  the  altar,  and  a  reconciliation 

be  first  effected."'  " Matt- vi- 2^- 

Neither,  again,  was  almsgiving  to  be  done  with 
a  view  to  reciprocal  favours  : 

"  When  thou  makest  a  dinner  or  a  supper,  call  not 
thy  friends,  nor  thy  brethren,  nor  thy  kinsmen,  nor  rich 
neighbours  ;  lest  haply  they  also  bid  thee  again,  and  a 
recompense  be  made  thee.  But  when  thou  makest  a  feast, 
bid  the  poor,  the  maimed,  the  lame,  the  blind,  and  thou 
shalt  be  blessed :  because  they  have  not  wherewith  to 
recompense  thee :  for  thou  shalt  be  recompensed  in  the 
resurrection  of  the  just."5  sLukexiv.  12-14. 

As  a  further  encouragement  to  such  almsgiving 
and  righteousness,  the  Lord  Jesus  taught,  in  effect, 
that  such  good  deeds  thus  done  would  be  taken  as 
done  to  Himself: 

"  I  was  an  hungered,  and  ye  gave  Me  meat :  I  was 
thirsty,  and  ye  gave  Me  drink  :  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye 
took  Me  in  :  naked,  and  ye  clothed  Me  :  I  was  sick,  and 
ye  visited  Me  :  I  was  in  prison,  and  ye  came  unto  Me. 
.  .  .  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto 
one  of  these  My  brethren,  even  these  least,  ye  did  it 
unto  Me."4  A  Matt,  x: 

As  for  the  amount,  scale,  or  proportion  in  which 
alms  were  to  be  devoted,  no  gift,  Jesus  implied, 
could  be  too  small,  if  worthily  offered  :  for  a  cup 
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of  cold  water  only,  given  in  the  name  of  a  disciple, 
i  Man.  x.  42.  was  in  no  wise  to  go  unrewarded/  But,  whatever 
may  be  lawfully  inferred  as  to  the  religious  value 
of  gifts  of  intrinsically  small  worth,  it  is  quite  clear 
that  it  was  not  intended  as  a  standard  for  those 
who  ought  to  give  more ;  inasmuch  as  we  have 
already  seen  that  the  teaching  of  Christ,  as  recorded 
in  the  gospels,  enjoins  an  almost  lavish  system  of 
beneficence.  Indeed,  there  seems  to  be  no  limit 
to  the  claim  which  Christ  made  upon  His  followers 
as  to  the  consecration  to  Himself  of  their  persons 
and  their  possessions,  saying,  "  He  that  loveth 
[not  merely  his  money,  but  even]  father  or  mother 
more  than  Me  is  not  worthy  of  Me  :  and  he  that 
loveth  son  or  daughter  more  than  Me  is  not  worthy 

2  Matt.  x.  37.         Of    Me."  ! 

In  contrast  to  (or  shall  we  not  say  in  fulfilment 
of?)  the  legal  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
named  the  proportion  in  which  men  should  contri 
bute  of  their  substance  to  God,  Jesus  Christ  bade 
His  followers  to  seek  first  and  before  all  else  God's 
kingdom  and  His  righteousness,  promising  that 
all  such  things  as  food  and  clothing  should  be 

3  Man.  vi.  33.  added  to  them.3  Moreover,  they  were  not  to  lay 
up  for  themselves  treasure  upon  the  earth,  but  to  lay 

u Man. vi.  19-20.  up  for  themselves  treasure  in  heaven.*  Hence 
when  the  rich  young  ruler  asked  the  Lord  what 
he  should  do  to  inherit  eternal  life,  the  answer 
was  :  "  Sell  all  that  thou  hast,  and  distribute  unto 

^Matt.  xix.  16-   the  poor,  and  thou  shalt  have  treasure  in  heaven." 

If  this  seems  to  us  a  hard  test,  we  may  remember 
that  it  was  not  asking  more  than  was  implied  on 
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two    other    occasions,    on    one  of  which   our    Lord 

called    the   people    unto    Him    with    His    disciples, 

and   said   to   them   all,    "  If   any   man    would   come 

after    Me,   let   him    deny    himself,  and   take  up  his 

cross,  and  follow  Me,"  1  a  saying  that  was  afterwards  i  Matt.  xvi.  24. 

repeated  with  even  more  stringent  conditions  when 

there   went  great  multitudes   with    Jesus,    and    He 

turned   and   said   unto  them,    "  If  any  man   cometh 

unto  Me,  and  hateth  not  his  own  father,  and  mother, 

and  wife,    and  children,   and  brethren,   and   sisters, 

yea^  and     his    own     life    also,    he    cannot    be    My 

disciple."  ;  2  Luke  xiv.  25-6. 

It  follows,  then,  that  if  a  man  is  required  to  give 
up,  when  necessary,  such  persons  and  things  as 
are  by  an  ordinary  person  most  valued  of  all,  a 
man's  money  may  not  be  excepted  from  this  general 
surrender.  Matthew,  at  all  events,  did  not  treat 
such  terms  as  merely  figurative,  when,  called  by 
the  Lord  Jesus,  "  he  left  all,  rose  up,  and  followed 

Him."'  3  Luke  v.  28. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  did  not  our  Lord  denounce 
the  Pharisees  ?  The  reply  is,  "  Yes,  on  several 
grounds,  but  not  as  regards  their  tithe-paying." 
When  they  rejected  a  plain  command  of  God 
such  as  to  honour  father  and  mother,  and  quoted 
a  traditional  interpretation  which  allowed  a  man 
to  escape  from  this  duty  as  such  by  saying  that 
his  money  was  Corban  (or  a  gift  to  God),  this, 
Christ  pointed  out,  was  making  void  the  word  of 
God  by  reducing  what  was  a  matter  of  obligation 
to  one  of  free  will. 

In  view  of  such  perversions  of  scripture  as  this, 
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Jesus  bade   His   disciples   to   beware  of  the  leaven 

7Lukexii.  i.  of  the  Pharisees,  which  is  hypocrisy/  But  no  dis 
approval  was  expressed  with  the  Pharisee  who  went 
up  to  the  temple  to  pray,  because  he  said,  "  I 

*  Luke  xviii.  12.  give  tithes  of  all  that  I  possess."  His  fault  lay 
in  trusting  in  himself  that  he  was  righteous,  and 
in  his  contempt  for  others. 

So  again,  in  that  chapter  of  repeated  woes,  one 
of  them  reads  :  "  Woe  unto  you  scribes  and  Phari 
sees,  hypocrites,  for  ye  pay  tithe  of  mint,  and  anise, 

3 Matt,  xxiii.  23.  and  cummin,""  which  is  in  keeping  with  the  Mishna, 
wherein  Rabbi  Simeon,  son  of  Gamaliel,  was  of 
opinion  that  little  buds  or  sprays  of  fennel  and 

titaserSh,        mustard  were  liable  to  tithe/ 

Schwab, vol. i'ii.       But  what  then?     Did    the    Lord    disapprove    of 

P.  182. 

this  minute  tithing  ?  Far  from  it,  for  He  expressed 
approval,  and  said,  "  These  ought  ye  to  have 
done."  Besides  which,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  eight  woes  pronounced  upon  these  religion 
ists,  are  prefaced  by  the  Lord's  own  statement  ; 
"  The  scribes  and  the  Pharisees  sit  in  Moses'  seat. 
All  therefore  whatsoever  they  bid  you  observe, 
5 Matt. xxiii. 2-3.  that  observe  and  do."5 

Here  then,  certainly,  is  expressed  our  Lord's 
approval  of  tithe-paying,  and,  up  to  a  certain  point, 
of  the  teaching  of  the  Pharisees  thereon,  even  when 
that  teaching  seems  to  have  been  coloured  with 
rabbinical  interpretations  such  as  could  not  be  so 
minutely  deduced  from  the  laws  of  the  Pentateuch 
only. 

We  do  well  further  to  remember,  that  our  Lord 
was  conversant  with  certain,  at  least,  of  the  traditions 
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now  found  in  the  Mishna,  for  He  sometimes  used 
its  arguments  in  vindication  of  His  conduct  and 
teaching,  as,  for  instance,  when  His  disciples 
on  the  Sabbath  plucked  ears  of  corn  and  rubbed 
them  in  their  hands,  Jesus  rebutted  the  charge 
brought  against  them  by  quoting  a  maxim  of  the 
Pharisees,  "  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and 
not  man  for  the  Sabbath."  1  ^^ 

Amongst  a  class  of  men  such  as  the  Pharisees,  M°ccHnt5oc'k  vii 
possessing  such  wide  divergences  of  character  and 
views,*  our  Lord  undoubtedly  had  many  enemies  ; 
but  there  must  have  been  some  of  them  with  whom 
He  had  much  in  common,  and  who  were  friendly, 
for  we  are  told  that  certain  of  the  Pharisees  (and 
these  seemingly  with  goodwill)  came  to  warn  Him 
"  Get  Thee  out,  and  depart  hence,  for  Herod  will 
kill  Thee."  ~ Luke  xii!-  3'- 

We   know,    too,    that   Jesus   accepted  hospitality, 
as  we  have  already  noticed,  from  a   Pharisee,  eating 
with   one    at    Nain,3   and    afterwards    entering    the  s  Luke  vi;.  3e. 
house  of  one   of  their   chiefs   to   eat  bread   on   the 
Sabbath/     Besides  these  instances,  we  may  reason-  u  Luke  xw.  i. 

*  The  Talmud  says  there  were  seven  varieties  of  Pharisees  :  (i)  The 
Shechemite  Pharisee,  who  kept  the  law  for  what  he  could  profit 
thereby.  (2)  The  tumbling  Pharisee,  who  hung  down  his  head  with 
feigned  humility  and  frequently  stumbled.  (3)  The  bleeding  Pharisee, 
who,  in  order  not  to  look  on  a  woman,  closed  his  eyes,  and  so  some 
times  injured  himself  even  to  incurring  bleeding  wounds.  (4)  The 
Pharisee  who  wore  a  mortar-shaped  cap  to  cover  his  eyes  from 
beholding  impurity.  5.  The  what-am-I-yet-to-do  Pharisee,  who,  not 
knowing  much  of  the  law,  and  having  done  one  thing,  asked,  "  What 
next?"  (6)  The  Pharisee  impelled  by  fear.  (7)  The  Pharisee 
actuated  by  love,  who  obeyed  the  Lord  because  he  loved  Him  with 
all  his  heart  (McClintock,  viii.  72,  referring  to  Mishna-Babyldn  ; 
Sofa,  22b  :  Jerusalem,  Berachoth,  cap.  ix.). 
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ably  suppose  that  our   Lord  was  on  intimate  terms 
with  Nicodemus,  who  was  a  man  of  the  Pharisees, 

1  john  in.  i ;  vii.  a  ruler  of  the  Tews.^ 

50  ;  xix.  39.  •> 

These  remarks,  then,  may  suggest,  in  relation 
to  our  subject  of  tithe-paying,  that  it  was  in  matters 
of  conduct,  rather  than  of  principle,  that  Jesus  found 
so  much  to  criticize  in  dealing  with  the  Pharisees. 
The  Pharisee  who  invited  our  Lord  to  dine  was 
surprised  that  Jesus  did  not  first  wash,  as  no  doubt 
the  host  himself  had  done,  after  having  seen  that 
what  he  was  about  to  eat  had  been  duly  tithed. 
But  the  Lord  said  :  "  Rather  give  alms  as  you  are 

2  Luke  ,\i.  4i.     able,  and  behold  all  things  are  clean  unto  you."  *  ' 

But,  passing  now  from  the  Pharisees,  and  our 
Lord's  teaching  in  connection  with  them,  we  may 
notice  three  persons,  all  of  them  large  givers  in 
proportion  to  their  incomes,  who  offered  to  God 
more  than  the  utmost  requirement  of  the  law  as 
to  tithes,  and  each  of  whom  was  specially  com 
mended  by  Christ.  It  looks  at  first  somewhat  hard 
that  the  poor  widow  of  Sarepta,  who  possessed  only 
a  handful  of  meal  and  a  little  oil  in  a  cruse,  should 
have  been  called  upon  to  contribute  to  the  support 
of  the  Lord's  prophet  ;  but  she  gave  largely,  and 
Jesus  commended  her  as  having  received  greater 
3iK.ngsxvii.i2.  honour  than  all  the  widows  who  were  in  Israel. s 

Again,   the  crowds  called  Zaccheus  the  publican 

*  I  have  wondered  whether  our  Lord  had  this  Pharisaic  tithing  in 
mind  when,  after  a  warning  against  covetousness,  and  uttering  the 
parable  of  the  rich  fool,  Jesus  added  :  "  Seek  not  ye  what  ye  shall  eat, 
or  what  ye  shall  drink,  neither  be  ye  of  doubtful  mind  "  [that  is  as  to 
tithing],  but  rather  "sell  that  ye  have  and  give  alms"  (Luke  xii.  15, 
28-9,  33). 
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• 

"  a  sinner."  But  even  if  he  were  an  Am-ka-aretz, 
and  not  instructed  in  rabbinical  tithing,  he  never 
theless  gave  half  of  his  income  to  the  poor,  and 
the  Lord  Jesus  called  him  "a  son  of  Abraham," 
and  was  a  guest  in  his  house/  jLuke.xix.  9. 

Yet  another  instance.  When  the  Lord  sat  over 
against  the  treasury,  and  afterwards  commended 
a  certain  poor  widow  who  cast  two  mites  therein, 
it  was  not  because  she  paid  her  tenth  (as  did 
many  of  the  rich,  no  doubt),  nor  because  she  paid 
a  fourth  (as  the  covetous  Pharisees  would  do), 
neither  because  her  demai,  or  doubtful  tithe,  had 
been  paid,  nor  because  (Zaccheus-like)  she  gave 
a  half,  but  rather  because  she  cast  in  all  that  she 
had,  even  all  her  living.2  5  Mark™.  42. 

How,  then,  shall  we  summarize  these  remarks 
on  tithes  and  offerings  in  the  days  of  our  Lord, 
and  His  relation  thereto  ? 

All  must  allow  that  tithe-paying  was  enjoined 
upon  the  Jews,  by  God,  in  the  law  ;  and  we  all 
contend  that  Jesus  Christ,  as  a  Jew,  kept  that  law 
to  the  letter  ;  therefore  the  inference  seems  inevit 
able  (and  we  have  found  not  a  tittle  of  evidence 
to  the  contrary)  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Himself  paid 
tithes.*  Nor  does  He  appear  to  have  expected 
less  than  this  of  His  disciples.  He  knew  perfectly 
well  that  a  Pharisee  was  called  upon  to  spend  some- 

*  Here,  of  course,  we  cannot  dogmatize,  for  we  do  not  know  what 
means  of  livelihood  our  Lord  had  at  His  disposal.  But  even  if  we 
think  of  Him  as  dependent  on  alms,  we  may  remember  that  the 
Demai  chapter  of  the  Mishna  directs  that  the  poor  man  who 
received  pieces  of  bread,  or  fragments  of  fig-cake,  should  tithe  each 
piece  separately.  See  p.  133. 
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thing  like  a  fourth  of  his  income  for  religious  and 
charitable  purposes,  notwithstanding  which,  Jesus 
told  His  disciples  that  unless  their  righteousness 
exceeded  the  righteousness  of  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees,  they  should  in  no  case  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven. 1 

Jesus  Christ  did  not  promulgate  afresh  for  Chris 
tians,  as  from  a  New  Testament  Sinai,  the  law 
against  murder,  or  adultery,  or  any  other  law  ;  but 
to  show  the  binding  and  spiritual  nature  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  and  its  far-reaching  principles,  He 
taught  that  these  commandments  may  be  broken 
by  an  angry  word,  or  even  a  sinful  look.  Neither, 
again,  did  the  Lord  re-enact  that  His  followers 
should  pay  a  patriarchal  tithe,  a  Levitical  tithe,  a 
festival  tithe,  a  poor's  tithe,  a  demai  tithe,  or  any 
other  ;  but  so  far  was  He  from  repealing  the  law 
concerning  tithes,  or  lowering  God's  claims  on  pro 
perty,  that  He  set  before  those  who  would  be  His 
followers  a  more  complete  fulfilment  of  God's  law  ; 
and  an  ideal  more  lofty  by  far,  leaving  enshrined 
in  the  memories  of  His  hearers  those  remarkable 
words  "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 

2Actsxx.35.  receive  ;"  2  and  proclaiming  to  each  of  His  would- 
be  followers,  "  Whosoever  he  be  of  you  that  for- 
saketh  not  all  that  he  hath,  he  cannot  be  My 

3  Luke  xiv.  33.    disciple. "  5 
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IN  previous  chapters  we  have  brought  under 
review  various  laws  relating  to  tithes  and 
offerings  as  recorded  in  the  Pentateuch  ;  after  which 
we  looked  for  further  light  from  the  working  of 
those  laws  in  the  remaining  books  of  the  Old 
Testament.  In  like  manner,  having  studied  in  the 
Gospels  the  example  and  teaching  of  the  Founder 
of  Christianity  in  relation  to  tithes  and  religious 
beneficence,  we  have  now  to  investigate  what 
further  instruction  is  given  upon  our  subject  by 
the  remaining  books  of  the  New  Testament. 

Fifty  days  after  our  Lord's  resurrection  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  sent  down,  and  St.  Peter's  sermon 
on  the  Day  of  Pentecost  is  scarcely  ended  when, 
almost  immediately,  we  read  of  the  first  Christians 

159 
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that  they  devoted  to  the  calls  of  their  new  religion, 
not  merely  one  or  more  tenths  of  their  property, 
but  that  each  gave  his  all  ;  for  "  all  that  believed 
were  together,  and  had  all  things  common  ;  and 
they  sold  their  possessions  and  goods,  and  parted 

1  Acts  ii.  44-5-     them  to  all,  according  as  every  man  had  need." 

Again,  in  the  following  chapter  of  the  same  book, 
we  see  Peter  and  John  going  up  together  into  the 
temple  at  the  hour  of  prayer,  of  whom  a  lame 
man  solicited  alms.  Peter  apparently  recognized  at 
once  the  propriety  (not  to  say  the  duty)  of  helping 
the  poor ;  but  having  neither  silver  nor  gold,  he 
gave  such  as  he  had,  and  that  was,  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ,  to  bid  the  lame  man  walk. 

A  commotion  ensued,  which  led  to  the  imprison 
ment  of  Peter  and  John  ;  but  so  far  was  this  from 
diminishing  the  zeal  and  self-denial  of  the  newly 
formed  body  of  Christians  that 

"  The  multitude  of  them  that  believed  were  of  one  heart 
and  soul :  and  not  one  of  them  said  that  aught  of  the 
things  which  he  possessed  was  his  own  ;  but  they  had  all 
things  common.  .  .  .  Neither  was  there  among  them  any 
that  lacked  :  for  as  many  as  were  possessors  of  lands  or 
houses  sold  them,  and  brought  the  prices  of  the  things 
that  were  sold,  and  laid  them  at  the  apostles'  feet ;  and 
distribution  was  made  unto  each,  according  as  any  one 

2  Acts  iv.  32-5.    had  need."  ~ 

One  of  these  more  than  princely  givers  was 
Barnabas,  a  Levite,  a  man  of  Cyprus  by  race,  who, 
having  a  field,  sold  it,  and  brought  the  money  and 

3  Acts  iv.  36, 37.  laid  it   at  the   apostles'    feet.3     This  good   example 

provoked  probably  the  zeal  of  many,  and  perhaps 
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the  envy  of  some  ;  for  Ananias  also,  with  his  wife 
Sapphira,  sold  a  possession,  but  kept  back  part  of 
the  price.  They  then  laid  the  remainder  at  the 
apostles'  feet/  as  if  they  were  giving  the  whole,  i  Acts v.  i. 
thus  enacting  one  lie  before  uttering  other  two  to 
cover  the  first — with  what  a  sad  result  we  know. 
The  recorded  incident,  however,  is  instructive  as 
showing  that  the  wholesale  giving  up  of  property 
by  these  early  believers  was  not  compulsory, 
this  land  being  regarded  as  their  own,  whether 
in  their  possession  or  after  it  was  turned  into 
money. 

As  believers  were  added  to  the  Lord,  there  came 
also  "  a  multitude  out  of  the  cities  round  about 
unto  Jerusalem,  bringing  sick  folks  and  them  which 
were  vexed  with  unclean  spirits."  Nor  did  the  ~  Acts  v.  14.16. 
sick  appeal  to  the  apostles  in  vain  ;  for  they  were 
healed  every  one,  and  in  all  probability  they  were, 
in  many  cases,  also  relieved  by  alms. 

We  soon  learn,  in  fact,  that  there  had  been  a 
church  provision  made  for  the  relief  of  the  needy, 
and  this  is  suggested  by  the  murmuring  of  the 
Gentile  Christians  against  the  Jewish  Christians, 
because  the  widows  of  the  former  had  been  in 
some  way  neglected  at  the  daily  ministration,  or 
distribution,  of  church  money  or  similar  provision. 

Upon  this,  the  apostles,  calling  together  the 
mass  of  the  disciples,  pointed  out  that  it  was  not 
reasonable  that  the  twelve  should  leave  preaching 
and  ministerial  work  to  serve  "tables" — a  phrase 
including,  no  doubt,  the  distribution  of  alms  ; 
whereupon  seven  officers  were  appointed  to  attend 

VOL.  i,  1 1 
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to  this  department  ;  the  church  thereby  recognizing 
it  as  one  of  her  duties   to   care   for  and   distribute 

i  Acts  vi.  i-3.     alms  to  the  poor  and  needy.7 

Not  that  the  officers  of  the  church,  however, 
were  ready  to  receive  money  from  all  and  every 
source  ;  for  when  Simon  Magus  offered  money 
to  Peter  and  John,  saying,  "  Give  me  also  this 
power,  that  on  whomsoever  I  lay  my  hands  he 
may  receive  the  Holy  Ghost,"  Peter  said  unto  him, 

» Acts  viii.  IB-*,.  "  Thy  silver  perish  with  thee."  Then,  we  are 
told,  the  Christians  throughout  Palestine  (that  is 
Judea,  Galilee,  and  Samaria)  had  peace,  being 
edified  ;  and  our  attention  is  drawn  specifically  to 
the  case  of  Tabitha,  who  was  reported  to  be  full 
of  good  works  and  almsdeeds,  such  as  the  making 
of  coats  and  garments,  presumably  for  the  poor 

s  Acts  ix.  36-o.    and   needy.3 

On  the  death  of  Tabitha,  Peter  was  called  to 
Joppa,  and  Tabitha  was  raised  to  life  again.  After 
this  we  have  an  instance  of  Gentile  giving ;  for 
whilst  the  apostle  remained  at  Joppa,  a  vision  was 
vouchsafed  to  a  man  in  Ca^sarea,  Cornelius  by 
name,  a  centurion  of  the  band  called  the  Italian 
cohort,  a  devout  man,  and  one  that  feared  God 
with  all  his  house,  who  gave  much  alms  to  the 
people.  "  Thy  prayers  and  thine  alms,"  said  the 
divine  messenger  who  appeared  to  him,  "  are  gone 
up  for  a  memorial  before  God.  And  now  send 

A  Acts  x.  i-5.      men  to  Joppa  and  fetch  .   .   .    Peter."'1 

Precisely  at  the  same  time  the  apostle,  whilst 
praying  on  the  housetop  at  Joppa,  saw  in  a  vision 
living  creatures  let  down  from  heaven,  and  also 
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heard  a  voice    saying   to   him,    "Rise,    Peter;    kill, 

and   eat.       But    Peter    said,    Not    so,    Lord  ;    for    I 

have     never    eaten    anything    that    is    common    or 

unclean."  1      Nevertheless,   Peter   went  to  Caesarea,  i  Acts  x.  9-i4. 

and,    addressing    Cornelius    and    his    friends,    said, 

"Ye  yourselves  know  that  it  is  an   unlawful  thing 

for  a   man   that   is  a   Jew  to  join   himself  or   come 

unto    one    of  another    nation. ":       Notwithstanding,  2  Acts  x.  2s. 

they  invited  Peter  to  tarry  with  them  certain  days, 

which  he  did. 

For  this  ecclesiastical  irregularity,  when  Peter 
was  come  up  to  Jerusalem,  the  Jewish  Christians 
contended  with  him,  saying,  "  Thou  wentest  in 
to  men  uncircumcized,  and  didst  eat  with  them." 
Whereupon  Peter  justifies  his  conduct,  relating  his 
vision,  in  the  course  of  which  he  calmly  repeats 
to  the  apostles  and  brethren  his  reply  to  the  divine 
message,  "  Not  so,  Lord  ;  for  nothing  common  or 
unclean  hath  ever  entered  into  my  mouth."  jActsxi.  i-s. 

These  words,  read  in  the  light  of  a  previous 
chapter,4  might  suggest  that  Peter  had  been  all  4  see  P.  .40. 
his  life  a  strict  tithe-payer,  because,  if  he  had  so 
scrupulously  observed  the  higher  law  (as  the  rabbis 
deemed  it)  concerning  ceremonial  purity,  and  not 
being  the  guest  of,  or  entertaining,  an  outsider,  it 
goes  without  saying  that  he  would  have  observed 
what  they  regarded  as  the  lower  vow  (that  is,  con 
cerning  tithes),  and  so  have  paid  and  expended 
annually  for  religious  purposes  a  fourth,  or  there 
abouts,  of  his  income. 

We  are  not  told  that  the  apostle  Peter  belonged, 
or  had  belonged,  to  the  party  of  the  Pharisees  ;  but 
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in  the  present  instance  he  seems  to  speak  like  one. 
Not,  however,  that  the  Pharisees  alone  were  careful 
to  avoid  ceremonial  defilement.  The  reason  why 
the  captors  of  Jesus  would  not  go  into  the  Gentile 
judgment  hall  of  Pilate  was  that  they  might  not 

i  John  xviii.  28.  thereby  be  rendered  unclean  1 ;  and  we  read  that 
"all  Ike  Jews,  except  they  wash  their  hands  up 
to  the  elbow,  eat  not,  holding  the  tradition  of  the 

sMarkvii.  3.  elders."  The  words,  too,  of  Peter  to  Cornelius 
imply  that  it  was  unlawful  for  any  Jew  to  be  guest 
with  an  outsider. 

Thus  far,  then,  we  have  been  dealing  with 
Christian  practice  and  principle  in  almsgiving  and 
beneficence  in  Palestine,  among  the  Jews,  until 
Peter,  preaching  to  Cornelius,  opened  the  door 
of  entry  to  the  Christian  Church  to  the  Gentiles. 
We  read,  however,  "  They  therefore  that  were 
scattered  abroad,  upon  the  tribulation  that  arose 
about  Stephen,  travelled  as  far  as  Phenicia,  and 
Cyprus,  and  Antioch,  but  preaching  Christianity  to 

s  Acts  xi.  i9.      none  but  Jews."3 

Meanwhile,  certain  men  of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene 
spake  to  the  Grecian  Jews  at  Antioch,  where 
Barnabas  and  Saul  taught  for  a  whole  year.  Here 
the  disciples  were  first  called  Christians,  the  one 
practical  feature  of  their  Christianity  mentioned, 
being  that  "  the  disciples,  every  man  according  to 
his  ability,  determined  to  send  relief  to  the  brethren 
that  dwelt  in  Judea,  which  also  they  did,  sending  it 

u  Acts  xi.  20-30.  to  the  elders  by  the  hand  of  Barnabas  and  Saul."4 

Then,    Barnabas  and    Saul,   having  accomplished 

5  Acts  xii.  25.     this  labour  of  love,"  went  back  to  Antioch,  where, 
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not  long  after,  certain  men  came  down  from  Judea, 
and  taught  the  brethren  that  they  ought  to  be 
circumcized.  A  deputation,  therefore,  was  sent  to 
Jerusalem  to  the  apostles  and  elders  ;  and  it  is  in 
connection  with  the  conference  that  followed  we 
read  that  some,  at  least,  of  the  Jewish  Christians 
at  Jerusalem,  especially  those  who  had  been 
Pharisees/ had  thought  it  needful  that  the  Gentile  /Acts  xv.  5. 
converts  should  be  circumcized,  and  that  they 
should  be  charged  to  keep  (presumably  in  its 
entirety)  the  law  of  Moses,  which  would  include, 
of  course,  spending  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
incomes  for  religious  purposes. 

Moreover,  it  was  not  ex- Pharisees  alone  who 
were  of  this  opinion,  for,  later  on,  we  read  of  the 
Christians  at  Jerusalem  saying  to  Paul,  "  Thou 
seest,  brother,  how  many  [myriads  or  tens  of] 
thousands  of  Jews  there  are  which  believe,  and 
they  are  all  zealous  [for  the  observance]  of  the 

laW.  ~  Acts  xxi.  20. 

This  zeal  for  the  law  no  doubt  included  the 
payment  of  tithes,  which  practice  was,  at  that  very 
moment,  in  full  force,  presumably,  by  these  tens  of 
thousands  of  converts,  and  so  continued  for  many 
years  afterwards,  as  witnessed  by  Josephus  A.D.  67.'',?seeP.  ,3s. 
Accordingly,  neither  here  nor  throughout  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  is  any  exception  mentioned  con 
cerning  tithes  and  offerings,  as  if  they  were  obsolete, 
or  the  law  concerning  them  rescinded. 

Passing  now  from  St.  Luke's  testimony  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  to  that  of  other  writers  of  the 
New  Testament,  we  find  the  author  of  the  Epistle 
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to   the    Hebrews    urging    Christians    "to    do    good 

/  Heb.  xiii.  ,6.    and    to    communicate,"7    these    words    including    a 

duty,    no    doubt,    as    Dr.   A.    B.    Davidson    puts   it, 

to   "  impart   of  their   substance,   to   minister   to  the 

HandSxijfon     necessities  ofthose  in   want   or  in  affliction. ":      So 

Iebrew'xii"6'also  St.  John,   in   his   first  epistle,    puts   before   his 

readers    this    far-reaching    question  :    "  Whoso   hath 

this   world's    goods,   and   beholdeth    his    brother   in 

need,    and    shutteth    up    his   compassion    from   him, 

?.  i  john  iii.  i7.    how  doth  the  love  of  God  abide  in  him?"  ?   whilst 

the    apostle    James    asks    very    practically,    "If    a 

brother   or   sister    be    naked,    and    in   lack   of  daily 

food,  and  one  of  you  say  unto  them,  Go  in  peace, 

be  ye  warmed  and  filled  :   and  yet  ye  give  them  not 

the    things    needful     for    the    body  ;    what    doth    it 

ijas .«.  15-16.    profit  ?"A 

It  is  in  accordance,  therefore,  with  these  prin 
ciples,  that  we  see  the  early  Christians  did  not 
stint  to  give  for.  among  other  things,  the  relief  of 
the  needy  ;  and  so,  when  Paul  and  Barnabas  were 
sent  to  the  heathen,  the  one  practical  injunction 
mentioned  as  laid  on  them  was,  "  that  we  should 
remember  the  poor ;  which  very  thing,"  says  Paul, 
.^Gai.ii.  10.  "I  was  also  zealous  to  do.";' 

How  peculiarly  zealous  he  was  we  have  already 
seen,  in  his  bearing  the  alms  of  the  Christians  from 
eActsxi.  3o.  Antioch  to  the  famishing  brethren  at  Jerusalem.6 
Moreover,  this  was  not  the  last  time  of  Paul's 
acting  as  almoner ;  for,  when  writing  to  the 
Romans,  this  great  apostle  says :  "I  go  unto 
Jerusalem,  ministering  unto  the  saints,  for  it  hath 
been  the  good  pleasure  of  Macedonia  and  Achaia 
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to  make  a  certain   contribution  for  the  poor  among 
the  saints  that  are  at  Jerusalem."1     And  again,  in  i  R0m.  xv.  2e. 
his    speech    before    Felix,    the    apostle    stated   that, 
after    some    years,     the    cause    that     took    him    to 
Jerusalem    was    to  convey   to    his  nation  alms   and 
offerings,'  all  which,   together  with  what  has   been  ®  Acts xxiv.  i7. 
previously    said,     tends     to     show    that     the     first 
Christians,    whether    converted     from     Judaism    or 
heathenism,   looked   upon   right   giving,   to  say  the 
least,  as  an   important  part  of  right  living. 
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ROM  the  foregoing  instances  of  Paul's  minis 
tering  to  the  needs  of  Christians,  let  us  pass 
to  his  teaching  on  the  subject  of  monetary  obliga 
tions,  given  to  the  churches  which  he  founded  among 
the  Gentiles. 

In  the  churches  of  Corinth  and  of  Galatia,  when 
on  a  certain  occasion  money  was  needed  for  the 
saints  (that  is,  apparently,  the  poor  of  the  church 
of  Jerusalem),  the  apostle,  with  a  founder's  authority, 
directed  or  gave  order  : 

"  Upon  the  first  day  of  the  week  let  each  one  of  you  lay 
Cor.  xvi.  9..    by  him  in  store,  as  he  may  prosper."  1 

Here  four  things  may  be  noticed  about  this 
method  of  raising  a  charitable  fund  : 

i.  It  seems  to  be  assumed  that  every  one  would 
give. 

168 
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2.  Givings  were  to  be  stored  beforehand. 

3.  Giving  was  to  have  reference  to  prosperity. 

4.  Giving,  or  laying  by,  was  to  be  exercised  every 
Lord's  day.      And  it  should  be  observed  that  some 
times  collections,  enjoined  by  the  apostle,  were  on 
behalf  of  Christians  outside  the  churches  in   which 
the  contributions  were  made. 

Other  instructions  upon  giving,  taught  by  Paul 
to  his  Galatian  converts,  seem  to  occur  in  con 
nection  with  their  support  of  the  ministry,  for 
he  says  : 

"  Let  him  that  is  taught  in  the  word  communicate  unto 
him  that  t.eacheth  in  all  good  things.  Be  not  deceived  ; 
God  is  not  mocked  :  for  whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall 
he  also  reap."  1  1  Gai.  \i.  e,  -,. 

In  addressing  the  Christians  at  Corinth  Paul 
entered  more  fully  into  the  right  of  Christian 
ministers  to  the  support  of  the  faithful  ;~  whilst  to  ~  i  cor.  x%i.  T. 
the  Christians  at  Rome,  his  words  on  the  subject  of 
almsgiving  may  serve  as  a  broad  general  principle 
for  all  churches. 

"  If  the  Gentiles  have  been  made  partakers  of  their  [the 
Christian  Jews']  spiritual  things,  they  [the  Gentiles]  owe 
it  to  them  [the  Christian  Jews]  also  to  minister  unto  them 
in  carnal  things."  '  "  Rom.  ,\v.  27. 

The  Christians  of  Philippi,  likewise,  may  be 
mentioned  in  this  connection,  their  liberality  being 
recognized  by  the  apostle,  who  wrote  that  "  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Gospel  no  church  had  fellowship 
with  me  in  the  matter  of  giving  and  receiving,  but 
ye  only  :  for  even  in  Thessalonica  ye  sent  once  and 

1    »  L  It  Phil.  iv.  iS'i? 

again  unto  my  need. 
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There    were    other    churches     where,    for    good 

reasons,    Paul   chose   to   forego   personal   remunera- 

,  cor.ix.  12.    tion,7    but    he    did    not   thereby    give    up   his   right 

thereto  ;    for,     with    the    Corinthian    Christians,    he 

argues  thus  : 

"Have  we  no  right  to  eat  and  to  drink?  .  .  .  What 
soldier  ever  serveth  at  his  own  charges  ?  .  .  .  If  we  sowed 
unto  you  spiritual  things,  is  it  a  great  matter  if  we  shall 
reap  your  carnal  things  ?  .  .  .  Know  ye  not  that  they 
which  minister  about  sacred  things  eat  of  the  things  of  the 
temple,  and  they  which  wait  upon  the  altar  have  their 
portion  with  the  altar  ?  Even  so  did  the  Lord  ordain  that 
they  which  proclaim  the  Gospel  should  live  of  the 
~  i  Cor.  ix.  4-14.  Gospel."  : 

Here  the  apostle  seems  to  have  in  mind  two 
sources  of  maintenance  for  the  Jewish  priesthood. 
The  one  probably  included  tithes  brought  to  the 

a  Neh.  x.  37-40.  storehouse  of  the  temple,^  and  the  other  consisted 
of  those  portions  of  the  sacrifices  which  were  brought 

h  Dem.  xviii.  3.  to  the  altar  and  retained  by  the  priest,'''  as  signified 
by  the  words  :  "  They  which  wait  upon  the  altar 
have  their  portion  with  the  altar." 

Some  may  contend,  however,  that  the  law  was 
abrogated  under  the  Gospel.  If  so,  how  much 
of  the  law,  and  in  what  sense  ?  Is  the  law  so 
abrogated  as  that  we  may  now,  at  our  pleasure, 
murder,  lie,  and  steal  ?  * 

*  The  Rev.  Watts  Ditchfield,  a  vicar  whom  I  know  in  Bethnal  Green, 
was  calling  on  a  shoemaker,  who  declared  he  would  not  come  to 
church  to  hear  the  Commandments  read,  for,  said  he,  "  The  Ten  Com 
mandments  were  long  ago  abolished."  To  argue,  the  vicar  judged 
to  be  just  then  undesirable  ;  but,  acting  on  a  sudden  thought,  he  said, 
"  Oh  !  I  am  very  glad  the  eighth  commandment  is  abolished,  for  I 
am  just  now  in  want  of  a  pair  of  boots,  and  I  think  these  are  my 
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Have  we  not  already  seen  that  Christ  came  to 
fulfil  the  law — to  confirm  it  to  the  least  iota  ?;  and  /  Matt .  v.  i7-,s. 
fulfilling  is  the  perfecting,  not  the  destruction,  of 
anything.  Hence  the  payment  of  tithes  and  offer 
ings  applicable  to  the  support  of  the  ministry,  and 
to  other  religious  and  charitable  works,  is  clearly 
the  duty  of  Christians,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that 
Christ  repealed  God's  law  previously  promulgated. 
And  this,  as  Leslie  writes":  Ti?hel?Toiol!ttoof 

edition,  p.  Sr. 

"  He  never  did,  but  rather  confirmed  it  by  approving  the 
tithe  payments  of  the  Pharisees,  and  by  ordaining  that  they 
who  preach  the  Gospel  should  live  of  the  Gospel.  Some 
would  have  the  Gospel  merely  eleemosynary — nothing  due, 
but  all  freewill  offerings.  But  was  this  so  in  the  Temple  ? 
I  trow  not  :  for  though  there  were  freewill  offerings, 
there  were  also  tithes  and  other  offerings,  the  with 
holding  of  which  was  counted  as  robbery.  Moreover, 
if  the  ministers  of  the  Temple  were  sure  of  at  least  a  tenth, 
whilst  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  are  not  sure  of  a 
hundredth  part  of  some  men's  incomes,  where  is  the  truth 
or  appropriateness  of  the  apostle's  comparison  ?  " 

Besides,  what  was  it  that  the  Lord  ordained  ? 
That  every  man  should  give  just  what  he  pleased  ? 
This  men  could  do  without  any  ordinance  being 
issued  to  that  end.  That  which  leaves  every  man 
perfectly  at  his  own  liberty  is  no  law  at  all  ;  and 

size."  Whereupon  he  picked  up  a  pair  as  he  spoke,  and  hurried  out 
of  the  shop  with  the  boots  under  his  arm.  The  shoemaker  soon 
followed  :  and  never  afterwards  raised  objections  to  the  reading  of  the 
Commandments.  (From  the  Quarterly  Letter  of  the  Navvy  Mission 
Society,  December,  1902,  p.  2.)  Would  that  all  who  for  excuse  argue 
that  the  law  is  abolished,  and  so  try  to  evade  their  responsibility  as  to 
setting  aside  a  proportion  of  their  income  for  God,  could  be  thus 
quickly  convinced  ! 
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if  every  man  were  left  thus  to  act,  Christ  ordained 
what  amounted  to  nothing.* 

The  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  therefore  seems 
to  lay  down  two  great  principles  :  one,  that  tithes 
and  offerings  of  the  faithful  are  due  for  the  further 
ance  of  the  Gospel  ;  the  other,  that  every  one 
should  lay  up  in  store,  on  Sunday,  in  proportion 
to  his  income,  so  as  to  have  a  fund  from  which 
distribution  may  be  made  as  needed :  for,  con 
cerning  the  support  of  ministers  and  the  support 
of  the  poor,  Mr.  Rigby  justly  says,  "  Both  are 
duties,  under  the  New  Testament  as  under  the 
Old,  but  each  for  a  different  design,  and  a  different 
significance,  and  one  should  never  be  confounded 
with  the  other.7 

In  addition  to  the  passages  already  considered, 
there  are  other  points  concerning  Christian  giving 
which  occur  here  and  there  in  the  writings  of  the 
apostle  Paul. 

*  The  Rev.  Richard  Duke,  of  Stirling,  Ontario,  an  earnest  advocate 
of  tithe-paying,  in  support  of  his  conviction  that  the  tithe  law  is 
binding  upon  Christians,  argues  thus  : 

1.  It  is  a  principle  in  jurisprudence  that  when  the  reasons  which 
originated  a  law  continue  to  operate,  and  there  is  no  explicit  repeal  of 
the  law,  the  law  remains  in  force.     And  this  principle  appears  to  have 
the  lucidity  and  force  of  an  axiom.  .  .  . 

2.  That   which   passed   away    was    the  symbolical   and  figurative. 
Tithing  was  neither  one  nor  the  other,  but  a  duty  issuing  from  the 
moral  law,  which  is  of  perpetual  force. 

3.  True,  there  is  no  formal  re-enactment  of  the  law  of  the  tithe. 
But  why  should  such  a  formal  re-enactment  be  looked  for  ?     The  law 
had  not  become  obsolete  ;  it  was  not  indifferently  observed.     On  the 
contrary  it  was  conspicuously  honoured  in  the  observance.     Similarly 
there  is  no  formal  re-enactment  of  the  Sabbath  law  ;  but  Christians 
recognize  the  law  respecting  the  seventh  of  time,  and  by  a  parity  of 
reasoning  should  recognize  the  law  respecting  the  tenth  of  substance. 
The  Christian  Guardian,  Toronto,  Jan.  13,  1904,  p.  9. 
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The  Lord  Jesus  led  His  disciples  to  expect 
hospitality,  even  as  Martha  and  Mary,  Joanna  the 
wife  of  Chuza,  Herod's  steward,  and  Susanna,  and 
many  others,  ministered  of  their  substance  unto 
Himself.'  So,  again,  when  the  Lord  sent  out  the  '  Luke  viii  .  3. 
seventy,  He  said  :  "  Into  whatsoever  house  ye  shall 
enter  ...  in  that  same  house  remain,  eating  and 
drinking  such  things  as  they  give  :  for  the  labourer 
is  worthy  of  his  hire."  ,'Lukex.  i-7. 

Accordingly,  the  Apostle  Paul  frequently  accepted 
hospitality  from  his  converts.  For  instance,  we 
read  that  Lydia,  "  when  she  was  baptized  and  her 
household,  she  besought  us,  saying  If  ye  have 
judged  me  to  be  faithful  to  the  Lord,  come  into  my 
house,  and  abide  there  ;  "  which,  evidently,  Paul 
and  Silas  did,  since,  after  their  imprisonment  (during 
which  the  Philippian  jailor  was  converted,  and  set 
bread  before  them)  the  two  evangelists  went  out  of 
the  prison  and  entered  into  the  house  of  Lydia.  ';  ^'oActsxvil5> 
So,  again,  at  Puteoli,  Paul  and  his  companion  found 
brethren,  and  were  entreated  to  tarry  with  them 
seven  days.4  4  Acts  x.wiii. 

In  keeping  with  these  instances  Paul  urges 
Christians  to  the  practice  of  hospitality  and  alms 
giving  ;  and,  in  the  same  breath  with  such  lofty 
precepts  as  "  continuing  stedfastly  in  prayer,"  he 
adds,  "  communicating  to  the  necessities  of  the 
saints,  given  to  hospitality."  In  fact,  so  full 
is  he  of  this  subject  that,  when  writing  to  the 
Corinthian  Christians,  he  breaks  off  in  the  middle 
of  a  sentence  to  say,  "  Ye  know  the  house  of 
Stephanas,  that  it  is  the  firstfruits  of  Achaia,  and 
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that    they    have    set    themselves    to    minister    unto 

ii  cor.  xvi.  i3.   the  saints." 

Also  to  these  same  believers  in  Corinth  he  makes 
known  the  grace  of  God  given  in  the  churches  of 
Macedonia  : 

"  How  that  in  much  proof  of  affliction  the  abundance  of 
their  joy  and  their  deep  poverty  abounded  unto  the  riches 
of  their  liberality.  For  according  to  their  power  I  bear 
witness,  yea,  and  beyond  their  power,  they  gave  of  their  own 
accord,  beseeching  us  with  much  entreaty  in  regard  of  this 
grace  and  the  fellowship  in  the  ministering  to  the  saints," 
after  which  the  apostle  adds,  "  See  that  ye  abound  in  this 

~ 2  Cor-  viii-  »-4.  grace  also."  - 

To  the  Christians  in  Ephesus  he  gives  the 
following  highly  practical  exhortation  :  "  Let  him 
that  stole  steal  no  more,  but  rather  let  him  labour  ;  " 
and  to  this  Christian  end,  not  merely  that  he  may 
support  himself,  but  "  that  he  may  have  whereof 
jEph.  iv.  28.  to  give  to  him  that  hath  need."  3 

Also  to  Timothy,  Paul  says  :  "  Charge  them 
that  are  rich  .  .  .  [not  to]  have  their  hope  set 
on  the  uncertainty  of  riches  ;  but  .  .  .  that  they 
do  good,  that  they  be  rich  in  good  works,  that 
they  be  ready  to  distribute,  and  willing  to  com- 

U  i  Tim.  vi.  17-  •  »    / 

,8.  mumcate. 

If  next  we  proceed  to  ask  for  the  classes  of 
persons  on  whose  behalf  Christian  giving  is  thus 
called  for,  we  find  the  apostle  directing,  concerning 
ministers  :  "  Let  the  elders  that  rule  well  be  counted 
worthy  of  double  honour,  especially  those  who 

6 1  Tim.  v.  ,7.  labour  in  the  word  and  in  teaching."  "  And  again  : 
".Let  him  that  is  taught  in  the  word  communicate 
unto  him  that  teacheth  in  all  good  things."0' 
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There  are  also  the  claims  of  the  poor  generally, 
amongst  whom  the  Christian  poor  are  to  have  the 
first  place  :  "  Do  good  unto  all  men,  especially  unto 
them  who  are  of  the  household  of  faith."  7  ?Gai.  vi.  10. 

Also  widows  are  mentioned  ;  and  that,  in  connec 
tion  with  the  first  information  we  have  concerning 
the  distribution  of  church  bounty  ;  '  whilst,  in  general  ~  Actsvi.  i. 
terms,  the  apostle  more  than  once  mentions,  as 
a  suitable  object  for  alms,  the  supplying  of  the 
necessities  of  the  saints. ;  'il^Kum'™. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  call  for  hospitality  to  Ij 
strangers  ;  u  helping  poor  relations  ; "  and  assistance  \  ^"VIJ!  I3 ; 
to   foreign    missionaries,    "because   for    His  name's" 
sake     they     went     forth,     taking     nothing    of    the 
Gentiles."6  «3John7. 

Just  as  we  noticed,  however,  from  the  teaching  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  that  true  Christian  almsgiving  was 
something  more  than  mere  giving  of  money,  so  we 
observe  several  like  precepts  on  this  subject  from 
the  apostle's  pen  ;  as,  for  instance,  when  he  tells 
the  Corinthians7  that  though  he  bestowed  all  his  ?  i  Cor.  xm  3. 
goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  had  not  love,  it  would 
profit  him  nothing.  Also  he  enjoins  upon  the 
Romans  :  "  He  that  giveth,  let  him  do  it  with 
singleness  [or  liberality]  "  ;?  and  Paul  treats  on  *  Rom.  xii.  s. 
the  footing  of  an  ordinance  of  God,  the  payment 
even  of  Imperial  taxes,  saying,  "  Let  every  soul  be 
subject  unto  the  higher  powers  .  .  .  Render  to  all 
their  dues,  tribute  to  whom  tribute  is  due,  custom 
to  whom  custom,  fear  to  whom  fear,  honour  to 
whom  honour."  9  Rom.  xiii.  i-7. 

But    it    is    in    writing   to   the   Christians   of  rich, 
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mercantile  Corinth  that  the  apostle,  enlarges  most 
concerning  this  duty  of  ministering  to  the  saints. 
He  praises  their  readiness  to  give,  telling  them  he 
gloried  thereof  to  the  Christians  of  Macedonia,  and 
that  their  zeal  had  stirred  up  many.  The  Corinth 
ians'  subscriptions,  however,  though  promised,  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  so  promptly  paid  ;  and 
hence,  some  of  the  brethren  were  sent  on  in 
advance,  to  make  up  their  afore-promised  bounty, 
that  the  same  might  be  ready,  as  a  matter  of  bounty 

1 2  cor.  ix.  .-5.   and  not  of  compulsion.  1 

After  this  their  spiritual  father  continues  :  "  He 
that  soweth  sparingly  shall  reap  also  sparingly  ; 
and  he  that  soweth  bountifully  shall  reap  also 
bountifully.  Let  each  man  do  according  as  he 
hath  purposed  in  his  heart  ;  not  grudgingly,  or  of 

s 2 cor  ix. 6, 7.  necessity;  for  God  loveth  a  cheerful  giver."  This 
he  supports  by  a  Scriptural  quotation,  and  then 
proceeds  to  state  how  "  the  ministration  of  this 
service,  not  only  filled  up  the  measure  of  the  wants 
of  the  saints,  but  abounded  also  through  many 

.3  2  cor.  ix.  12.    thanksgivings  unto  God." 

Such,  then,  were  the  general  principles  concerning 
monetary  obligations  as  taught  by  the  apostle  Paul  ; 
but  we  may  fail  to  appreciate  them  adequately 
unless  we  remember  the  force  of  his  own  example, 
for  he  did  not  preach  what  he  did  not  practice, 
nor  lay  upon  others  a  yoke  which  he  himself  would 
not  carry. 

He  enjoined,  indeed,  that  if  any  believing  man  or 

woman    had    widowed    daughters,    they    should    be 

.  Tim.  v.  ,6.    relieved,  rather  than  the  Church  be  burdened  ;  ''  but 
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with  what  perfect  propriety  could  Paul  say  this, 
seeing  that  when  it  helped  to  the  furtherance  of  the 
gospel,  he  was  willing  to  forego  even  his  rights  of 
maintenance. 

Moreover,  in  trying  to  gauge  the  mind  of  the 
apostle  and  his  ideas  on  the  subject  generally,  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  Paul  was  both  a 
Pharisee,  yea,  and  the  son  of  a  Pharisee.  From  his 
youth,  therefore,  he  had  doubtless  been  accustomed 
to  dedicate  a  fourth  or  more  of  his  income  to  God, 
and  we  refuse  to  suppose  that  he  would  look  at  his 
obligations  from  a  less  honest  or  self-denying  point 
of  view  after  he  became  a  Christian. 

With  all  delicacy  he  asked  the  Corinthians, 

"  Did  1  commit  a  sin  in  abasing  myself  that  ye  might 
be  exalted,  because  I  preached  to  you  the  gospel  of  God 
for  nought  ?  I  robbed  other  churches,  taking  wages  of 
them,  that  I  might  minister  unto  you  :  and  when  I  was 
present  with  you,  and  was  in  want,  I  was  not  a  burden  on 
any  man."  ;  1 2  Cor- 

And  the  same  true  servant  of  God  could  say  to 
the  elders  of  Ephesus,  "  I  coveted  no  man's  silver, 
or  gold,  or  apparel.  Ye  yourselves  know  that  these 
hands  ministered  unto  my  necessities,  and  to  them 
that  were  with  me."  sActsx 

Can  we,  then,  imagine,  for  a  moment,  that  Paul 
the  apostle  was,  as  a  Christian  man,  less  zealous 
in  the  observance  of  his  obligations  in  money 
matters,  than  was  Saul  the  Pharisee  in  obedience 
to  the  law  ?  Tithe-paying,  indeed,  was  a  principal 
factor  of  his  former  righteousness,  which  was  under 
the  law.  But  what  things,  then,  were  gain  to 

VOL.    I.  12 
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him,   those    he    counted    loss    for    Christ   Jesus    his 

Lord,  for  whom  he  was  ready  to  suffer  the  loss  of 

.  in.  e-s.     all   things;7  thereby  reminding  us  of  his   Master's 

words  :   "  Whosoever  he  be   of  you   that   forsaketh 

xiv. 33-    not  all  that  he  hath,   he   cannot  be   My  disciple. "; 

Having  now  examined  our  subject  in  the  light 
of  the  remaining  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
this  seems  to  be  a  suitable  point  from  whence  to 
pass  under  review  the  way  by  which  we  have 
traversed  the  entire  field  of  revelation. 

The  first  religious  act  recorded  of  the  brothers 
Cain  and  Abel,  was  a  recognition  of  their  duty  to 
offer  to  God  a  portion  of  their  substance  ;  and  the 
fact  that  so  many  early  nations  are  known  to  have 
set  apart  a  tenth,  or  more,  of  their  property  whereby 
to  honour  their  gods,  indicates  strongly,  even  if 
historical  Scriptures  had  been  silent,  that  this 
proportion  must  have  been  taught,  as  a  primeval 
law,  by  God  ;  and  the  practice  of  some  at  least  of 
the  patriarchs  is  in  harmony  with  this  inference. 

But  however  this  may  be,  it  is  quite  clear  that 
one,  or  more,  tenths  of  income,  to  be  expended  for 
religious  and  charitable  purposes,  were  claimed  by 
God  of  His  chosen  people  Israel,  amongst  whom 
His  laws  concerning  tithes  would  appear  to  have 
been  put  in  operation  from,  at  any  rate,  the  settle 
ment  in  Canaan  to  the  time  of  Judah's  deportation 
to  Babylonia. 

On  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  exile,  the  code 
of  the  Pentateuch  was  still  recognized  as  the 
proper  standard  of  religious  obligation  ;  this  code, 
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in  the  centuries  immediately  succeeding,  being 
greatly  amplified  in  detail  by  the  traditional  inter 
pretations  of  the  rabbis  ;  so  that  when  Christianity 
appeared  in  Palestine,  tithe-paying  was  mixed  up 
continuously  and  inseparably  with  almost  every 
important  act  in  the  life  of  a  religious  Jew. 

Inasmuch,  then,  as  Jesus  Christ  was  born  at 
such  a  time,  and  in  such  a  country,  and  in  a 
Jewish  family  where  the  law  was  strictly  observed, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  He  grew  up  a  tithe- 
payer  ;  nor  did  His  enemies  attempt  to  charge 
Him  with  a  breach  of  the  law  under  this  head, 
nor  with  neglect  of  the  payment  of  religious  or 
ecclesiastical  dues. 

In  His  teaching,  moreover,  Jesus  Christ  never 
professed  to  repeal,  abridge,  or  contract  the  law, 
which  He  emphatically  said  He  came  not  to 
destroy,  but  to  fulfil.  He  not  only  expressed 
approval  of  a  minute  payment  of  tithes,  which,  in 
the  whole,  amounted  probably  to  a  fourth  of  a 
Pharisee's  income,  but  told  His  own  disciples  that 
their  righteousness  ought  to  exceed  that  of  the 
Pharisees ;  and,  as  if  that  were  not  enough,  He 
claimed  from  His  followers  a  devotion  of  heart, 
life,  and  property,  such  as  should  exceed  the  love 
of  all  that  a  man  holds  dearest  on  earth. 

And  the  practice  of  the  first  Christians  was  in 
harmony  with  such  teaching ;  for  in  some  instances 
they  gave  up  their  possessions  to  a  common  fund  ; 
whilst  in  the  case  of  the  apostle  Paul  we  see  a  true 
Christian  servant  content  to  forego,  for  his  Master's 
sake,  his  rightful  claims  for  remuneration,  whilst 
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exhorting   those  whom    he   addressed,   that,   having 
food    and    raiment,    they    ought    to    be    therewith 
Ti,n.  vi.  s.     content.7 

It  seems  clear,  then,  in  the  light  of  revelation, 
and  from  the  practice  of,  perhaps,  all  ancient 
nations,  that  the  man  who  denies  God's  claim  to 
a  portion  of  the  wealth  that  comes  to  his  hands, 
is  much  akin  to  a  spiritual  anarchist  ;  whilst  he 
who  so  apportions  less  than  a  tenth  of  his  income 
or  increase  is  condemned  by  Scripture  as  a  robber. 
Indeed,  if  in  the  days  of  Malachi  not  to  pay  tithe 
was  counted  robbery,  can  a  Christian  who  with 
holds  the  tenth  be — now,  any  more  than  then- 
counted  honest  towards  God  ? 

For  the  answer  to  this  the  reader  will  be  invited 
to  consider  what  may  be  learned  upon  this  subject 
from  Christian  teaching,  practice,  and  legislation, 
for  1,500  years,  throughout  the  Catholic  or 
Universal  Church. 


CHAPTER    XVIII 

TITHE   TEACHING   IN  NORTH  AFRICA,   ITALY, 
AND   FRANCE 

Catholic  opinion  and  its  geographical  area,  1 8 1.— Teaching  in  Egypt 
on  tithe-paying  by  Clement  and  Origen,  182. — By  Isidore  and 
Cassian,  184. — Opinions  of  the  North  African  fathers  Cyprian 
and  Augustine,  184. — Tithing  in  Augustine's  harvest  sermon, 
185. — Tithe-paying  in  Italy  taught  by  Ambrose,  188. — Jerome  and 
Gregory  the  Great,  189.— By  Aquinas  and  the  Schoolmen,  191. — 
The  Gallican  fathers  Irenacus,  Hilary,  Prosper,  and  Cassarius, 
192. — Ninth-century  writers,  Radbert  and  Agobard,  193. — Twelfth- 
century  writers,  Hildebertus,  Hugo,  Comestor.  and  John  of 
Salisbury,  194. — Teaching  of  the  French  schoolmen,  196. 

WE  purpose  to  examine  in  the  next  two 
chapters  the  opinions  on  tithe-paying  of 
eminent  theologians,  authors,  and  teachers  through 
out  Christendom  for  some  1 500  years  succeeding 
the  days  of  the  Apostles,  or,  say,  to  the  time  of 
the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
geographical  area  to  be  brought  under  review, 
roughly  speaking,  will  comprise  the  countries  sur 
rounding  the  Mediterranean,  and  extending  north 
ward  to  Germany  and  Austria  ;  or  what  might  be 
called  Continental  Christendom,  leaving  Britain  for 
subsequent  treatment. 

Let   us   begin    with    Egypt.      At  Alexandria  was 
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established  by  Pantamus  a  catechetical  school,  or 
university,  presided  over,  from  the  year  A.D.  190 
to  203,  by  his  successor,  Clement,  who  taught, 
in  his  great  work  called  Stromata,  that  the  Mosaic 
law  concerning  tithes  was  binding  upon  Christians, 
saying  that  the  law  of  Moses  taught  piety  and 
worship  towards  God  "  by  giving  Him  the  tithes 
of  our  fruit  and  cattle"  ;  "and  of  these  first-fruits," 
LiSb'Tp!%7 ;  he  adds,  "  the  priests  were  maintained. "J  "Tithes" 

Kdit.  Lutetiae,  i  /™          r       •         »     i  i  1 

1692;  Leslie,      and    "  firstiruits      have   here  the  same  meaning,  as 
p-  91-  . 

frequently  is  the  case  among  writers  in  Greek.* 

The  most  celebrated  of  Clement's  disciples  was 
Origen,  the  father  of  Christian  commentators  ;  and 
Origen's  views  upon  our  subject  may  be  clearly 
gathered  from  his  eleventh  homily  on  Numbers  xviii., 
wherein  occur  these  important  passages  : 

"  It  is  fit  and  profitable  that  firstfruits  be  offered  to 
[or  "  for  "]  the  priests  of  the  gospel  also,  for  so  also  hath 
the  Lord  ordained,  that  they  who  preach  the  gospel 
should  live  of  the  gospel,  and  that  those  who  wait  at 
the  altar  should  participate  from  the  altar.  And  as  this 
is  worthy  and  decent,  so,  on  the  contrary,  I  think  it  in 
decent,  unworthy,  and  impious,  that  he  who  worships 
God,  and  enters  the  house  of  God,  who  knows  that  priests 
and  ministers  wait  at  the  altar,  and  serve  either  to  the 
[preaching  of]  the  word  or  to  the  ministry  of  the  Church, 
should  not  offer  to  the  priests  the  firstfruits  of  the  fruits 
of  the  earth  which  God  gives  by  making  the  sun  to 
shine  and  the  rain  to  fall.  Such  a  soul  seems  to  me  to 
have  no  remembrance  of  God,  nor  to  think,  nor  to  believe 
He  gave  the  fruits  which  he  has  received,  since  he  hoards 
them  up  as  if  God  had  nothing  to  do  with  them  ;  for, 
if  he  believed  them  to  have  been  given  to  him  by  God, 

*  See  this  fully  discussed  in  Comber,  p.  65. 
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he  would    know    how   to    honour  God    by   rewarding    the 
priests  out  of  his  gifts  and  rewards. 

"Arid  that  we  may  be  further  taught  by  God's  own 
words,  that  these  things  are  to  be  observed  according  to 
the  letter,  we  may  add  :  The  Lord  saith  in  the  gospels, 
'  Woe  unto  you,  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites,  for  ye 
tithe  mint,  that  is,  pay  tithe  of  mint,  and  cummin,  and 
anise,  and  pass  by  the  greater  things  of  the  law.  Hypo 
crites,  these  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave 
the  other  undone.'*  1  Luke  *••  43- 

"  Notice  more  diligently,  therefore,  how  the  word  of 
the  Lord  would  by  all  means  have  the  greater  things 
of  the  law  done,  but  not  so  that  these  things  which  are 
intended  to  stand  according  to  the  letter  \secundum  literain 
designantur\  be  omitted. 

"  But  if  you  say,  This  He  said  to  the  Pharisees,  not  to 
His  disciples,  hear  Himself  again  saying  to  His  disciples, 
'  Except  your  righteousness  shall  exceed  that  of  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.'3  What  therefore  He  would  have  done  by  the  -  Matt.  v.  20. 
Pharisees,  much  more,  and  with  greater  abundance,  would 
he  have  fulfilled  by  His  disciples." 

Origen  adds  later  : 

"  How  therefore  doth  our  righteousness  exceed  that 
of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  if  they  dare  not  taste  of  the 
fruits  of  their  land  \terr<z  suce\  before  they  offer  firstfruits 
to  the  priests,  and  tithes  be  set  apart  for  the  Levites ; 
and  I,  doing  neither  of  these,  do  so  abuse  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  that  the  priest  knows  not  of  them,  the  Levite 
is  ignorant  of  them,  and  the  divine  altar  is  insensible 
\non  sentiat\  to  them  ?  " 

And  further  on  :  "  These  things  we  have  said, 
claiming  that  the  law  of  firstfruits  of  fruits  and 

1  i  1  i  •  it  i  >  •!  •'  Origen  in 

cattle  ought  to  stand  even  according  to  the  letter       Numer.Hom.ii. 

1  _  Comber,  p.  65  ; 

(secundum  hteram  designantur}.  sejdenup  pi141 
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We  have  the  dictum  also  of  Isidore,  born  at 
Alexandria  about  A.n.  370,  and  who  spent  his  life 
at  Pelusium,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  where 
he  was  probably  head  of  a  monastery.  A  certain 
Count  Herminus  had  sent  his  tithes  to  Isidore  and 
the  monastic  brethren,  to  whom  Isidore  replied 
by  letter  thus  : 

"  Thou  dost  nobly  honour  the  Lord  when  thou  givest 
to  us  the  first  of  thy  fruits,  and  returnest  the  tithes  of  the 
increase  of  thy  land  unto  Him  that  gave  it  ;  which 
increase  thou  shalt  long  enjoy ;  securing  for  thee  a 
sufficiency  for  thy  need  at  present,  and  bringing  thee 
;  isidorus  eternal  joy  hereafter."  1 

Pelusiota,  bk.  i. 

comber,' p.  79.  Cassi'an,  a  disciple  of  Chrysostom,  and  one  of 
the  greatest  masters  of  the  monastic  life,  may  also 
be  quoted.  He  says  that  "by  the  law  of  Moses 
a  general  precept  was  promulgated  \universo 
populo\  ;  and  we,  who  are  bidden  [gut  prfecipimur\ 
to  pay  tithes  of  our  substance,  should  also  pay 

2  smith-*          tithes  of  our  time,   and  observe  the   Lenten  fast." 

Dictionary  of 

AntiquftL  ii.  Let  us  now  pass  westward  along  the  coast  of 
Africa  to  Carthage,  of  which  Cyprian  was  con 
secrated  bishop  A.D.  248.  Writing,  on  one  occasion, 
to  dissuade  a  presbyter  from  accepting  the  position 
of  a  guardian  (or  trustee),  Cyprian  says,  in  effect, 
that  "the  tribe  of  Levi  had  no  inheritance,  but 
was  supported  by  tithes,  that  they  might  devote 
themselves  entirely  to  divine  service."  He  goes 
on  thus  :  "Which  reasoning  and  form  is  now  held 
in  matters  affecting  the  clergy,  that  those  who 
are  promoted  by  clerical  ordination  in  the  Lord's 
church  should  on  no  account  be  called  away  from 
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their  divine  duties,  .  .  .  but  .  .  .  receiving  from 
the  altar  as  it  were  tithes  from  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  \tanquam  decimas  ex  fructibus\  .  .  .  should 
not  go  back  "  (that  is  from  the  altar)/  etc.,  etc. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  occasion  on  which  Cyprian2 
mentions  tithes;  for,  having  cause  to  lament  the  ^tumi 
loss  of  church  unity,  and  reminding  his  hearers  (or  Ecdes' "'  ~3' 
readers)  how  far  they  had  fallen  short  of  primitive 
zeal,  he  says :  "  Among  us,  however,  to  such  an 
extent  has  unanimity  lessened  that  even  practical 
bounty  has  been  invaded.  Then,  they  parted  with 
homes  and  farms,  and — laying  up  for  themselves 
treasures  in  heaven — offered  the  purchase-money 
to  the  Apostles  for  distribution  among  the  needy. 
But  now,  we  do  not  tithe  our  patrimony  ;  and  when 
the  Lord  bids  us  to  sell,  we  rather  buy  and  add 
to  our  possessions."  cumber' p' 66 

Not    far    from    Carthage,   and    about    150    years  chi-is^n0' °f 

1  1-11  A  •  T>  •    1  r    T  T  •  Antiquities  ii. 

later,  lived  the  great   Augustine,  bishop  or   Hippo,  P.  1963- 
who  in  various  passages  of  his  writings   speaks  of 
tithing ; k    in    fact,    he    has    a    whole    discourse — a  J^J*11"1 
harvest  sermon — upon  the  subject/'  beginning  :          -v'De redden 

•>  decimis. 

Translated  in 

"  By  the   grace  of  Christ  (dearest   brethren)  the  day  is  SpeinWh 

Works,  p.  19. 

now  at  hand,  in  which  we  ought  to  gather  the  harvest, 
and,  therefore,  should  be  thinking  about  returning  thanks 
to  God  who  gave  it,  both  in  the  matter  of  making  offerings 
and  of  rendering  tithes.  For  our  God  who  has  deigned  to 
give  the  whole  has  condescended  to  seek  back  from  us  the 
tithe,  doubtless  for  our  profit,  not  His  own." 

Augustine  then  quotes   Malachi   iii.    10  and  other 
passages  of  scripture,   and  adds  : 

"  For   tithes   are    the    tribute  of    needy  souls.      Render 
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therefore  tribute  to  the  poor :  present  offerings  to  the 
priests.  What  if  thou  hast  no  tithes  [to  offer]  of  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  as  a  husbandman  has  ?  Whatever 
talent  \ingeniuni\  feeds  you,  is  of  God,  and  He  expects 
tithes  from  what  you  live  by  :  from  warfare,  from  business, 
from  handicraft.  .  .  .  Since,  then,  by  tithe-giving  you  are 
promised  both  earthly  and  heavenly  rewards,  why  should 
you  by  a  double  [instance  of]  avarice  defraud  yourself 
of  blessing?  " 

And  towards  the  end  of  the  sermon  this  great 
teacher  says  : 

"  For  tithes  are  required  as  a  matter  of  debt,  and  he 
who  has  been  unwilling  to  give  them  has  been  guilty 
of  robbery.  .  .  .  Whosoever,  therefore,  either  desires  to 
secure  a  reward  for  himself  or  to  be  promised  remission  of 
his  sins,  let  him  render  tithes,  and  out  of  the  nine  parts 
let  him  seek  to  give  alms,  so,  however,  that  from  those  same 
nine  parts,  whatsoever  may  remain  over  after  providing 
moderate  diet  and  rational  clothing,  be  not  reserved  for 
luxury,  but  be  placed  in  the  heavenly  treasury  by  way 

iSpelman.p.2!.  Qf   alms    to    the    pOOr."     J* 

In  Augustine's  day  the  Northern  hordes  were 
invading  North  Africa,  and  the  bishop  did  not 
hesitate  to  connect  this  scourge  and  the  excessive 
taxation  laid  upon  the  people  with  their  neglect 
of  tithing,  saying  : 

"  Our  forefathers  abounded  in  plenty  because  they  gave 
to  God  tithes  and  to  Catsar  tribute  :  but  now,  because  our 
devotion  towards  God  has  receded,  the  imposition  of  taxes 
has  advanced.  We  were  unwilling  to  share  with  God, 

*  Spelman  observes  that  Erasmus  in  a  general  censure  of  the 
sermons  de  Tempore,  notes  many  of  them  not  to  be  St.  Augustine's. 
So  also  divers  other  learned  men  ;  but  having  examined  them  all,  and 
rejected  the  "  adulterate  or  suspected,"  Erasmus  admits  this  one 
nptyvithstanding  as  undoubted. 
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giving  Him  the  tenth,  and  now,  behold,  the  whole  is  taken 
from  us.  The  tax-gatherer  takes  from  us  that  which  Christ 
receives  not."  '  L^pf.U ; 

Dictionary  of 

If  more  be  needed,  it  can  be  supplied  by  extracts  AntlquftL u. 
from  Augustine's  remarks  on  Psalm  cxlvi.  and  from 
his  sermon  to  the  brethren  in  the  wilderness.      In 
the  former  he  says  : 

"  Needs  be  that  thy  hand  should  tremble  when  thou 
stretchest  it  forth  for  that  which  thou  didst  not  devote. 
Set  apart  some  [defined]  portion  of  thy  returns  \reddituum 
suorum\  Tithes  will  you  ?  Set  apart  the  tithes,  though 
that  be  but  little.  For  it  was  said,  because  the  Pharisees 
gave  tithes,  '  I  fast  twice  in  the  week,  I  give  tithes  of  every 
thing  whatever  I  possess.'  And  what  saith  the  Lord  ? 
Unless  your  righteousness  abound  more  than  that  of  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye  shall  not  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  And  he,  in  superiority  to  whom  your  righteous 
ness  in  giving  ought  to  rank,  does  give  tithes  ;  you,  how 
ever,  do  not  give  even  the  thousandth  part." 

In  the  latter  extract  he  warns  those  who  till  the 
earth  not  to  defraud  the  Church  of  tithes.3  From  ssermon,  64; 

Dictionary  ot 

these   several  quotations  it  seems  to  be  clear  that  Christian 

I  -•Miiujiii lies  it. 

Augustine,  the  greatest  theologian  of  his  age,  taught  p' I9<54' 
that  a  tenth  part,  at  least,  of  a  Christian's  income  was 
due  to  God,  and  that  it  was  a  sin  not  to  give  that 

tenth/  SCornber,  p   79. 

As  for  Augustine  himself,  we  read  that  he  sold 
his  father's  estate  at  Tagaste,  and  gave  the  whole 
of  the  proceeds  to  the  poor,  reserving  nothing  for 
his  own  needs  ;  and  that  he  afterwards  gave  away 
more  than  a  tenth  of  his  income  seems  probable 
from  one  of  his  sermons,  in  which  he  entreats  that 
expensive  garments  may  not  be  given  him,  for, 
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as  he  says,  he  should  only  sell  them,  and  give  their 
price  to  the  poor.  If  any  man,  he  added,  wished 
him  to  wear  it  himself,  he  must  send  him  such  a 
coat  as  he  could  give,  in  his  turn,  to  any  poor 

J.lTf'TT     brother  who  had  none/ 

From  North  Africa  we  pass,  naturally,  to  Spain 
and  Italy.  The  early  Spanish  councils,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  duly  enforced  the  rendering 
of  tithes,  though  not  many  Spanish  fathers  can  be 
quoted  for  their  individual  instruction  on  the  subject 
of  tithe-paying.  We  have,  however,  Isidore,  Bishop 
of  Seville,  A.D.  601,  the  oracle  of  Spain  for  five- 
and-thirty  years,  and  who  in  his  gloss  on  Genesis  xvi. 
maintains  that  Abram  paid  tithes  to  Melchizedek, 
looking  forward  unconsciously  to  the  priesthood 

AffiSs'ions,  of  the    Christian   Church.3 

In  Italy  we  have  the  opinion  of  Ambrose,  elected 
Bishop  of  Milan  A.U.  374,  who,  in  at  least  three 
sermons,  presses  the  duty  of  tithe-paying.  Thus  : 

"  It  is  not  enough  that  we  bear  the  name,  if  we  do  not 
the  works,  of  Christians  ;  and  the  Lord  hath  commanded 
that  the  tithe  of  all  our  fruits,  cattle,  etc.  [be  annually 
required].  It  is  also  written,  '  Give  tithes  of  all  your 
labours,  etc.'  [after  which  he  quotes  Deuteronomy  xiv.,  and 
then  goes  on],  The  nine  parts  are  given  you ;  but  if  you  will 
•?Ser.  33,  Fer.  2.  not  give  tithes,  you  shall  be  reduced  to  a  tenth."3 

post  IJom.  i  ;  J 

Quadr.  T.  5. 

P.  7o ;'  Prideaux,      Again,   in   a   discourse   on   repentance,    Ambrose 

P-M3-  °  *, 

speaks  even  more  strongly,  saying  : 

"  Whoever  allows  to  himself  that  he  has  not  faithfully 
paid  his  tithes,  it  only  remains  for  him  to  make  good  the 
deficiency  \quod  minus  fecif\.  What  is  it  to  pay  tithes 
faithfully,  unless  that  one  offer  to  Qod  neither  more  nqr 
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less  [than  is  due],  either  from  his  corn,  wine,  fruits  of  trees, 
cattle,  or  from  his  gardens,  his  business,  or  even  from  his 
hunting?  Of  all  the  substance  which  God  gives  a  man, 
He  has  reserved  the  tenth  part  to  Himself,  and  therefore 
it  is  not  lawful  for  a  man  to  withhold  that  which  God 
reserved  to  Himself.  To  thee  He  hath  given  nine  parts  ; 
for  Himself,  however,  He  hath  reserved  the  tenth  part,  and 
if  thou  dost  not  give  to  God  the  tenth  part,  God  will  take 
away  from  thee  the  nine  parts.  ...  He  who  will  not 
render  to  God  the  tithes  which  he  kept  back,  and  is  not 
zealous  to  render  what  he  has  unjustly  taken  from  Him, 
does  not  yet  \adkuc\  fear  God,  or  know  what  true  penitence 
and  true  confession  mean."  1  i  Ser. 


Fer.  3.  post 
Prim.  Dom. 


To    the    foregoing    quotations     may     be    added  p.TorpridTau"; 

r  I    •  A  •  T*I  TT       P-M3!  Selclen, 

another  from  his  sermon  on  Ascension   Day  :   "  He  p-5?.;P'.ctlonar>' 

J  ot  Christian 

is  really  a  good  Christian  who  does  not  taste  of  his  p"^"'."" 

fruits  before  he  has  offered  to  God  something  from 

them  ;    who   renders  to   God,    year   by   year,   tithes 

to  be  expended  on  the  poor,""  which  makes  it  per-  -  cc.  in  Lucam 

xi.  7  ;  Dictionary 

fectly  clear  that  Ambrose  taught  the  yearly  payment  A^quUfe«V 
of  not  less  than   a  tenth  of  a   man's  income  to  be  p'  I964' 
a    Christian   duty,    and    one    commanded    by    God. 
What,     moreover,     Ambrose     preached,     that     he 
practised  ;    for   when   he   became   bishop,    he    gave 
all  that    he    possessed    of  gold    and    silver    to    the 
Church  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,   retaining  only 
an  annuity  for  his  sister  Marcellina  ;   and  when  his 
brother  Symmachus  died,  Ambrose  and   Marcellina 
gave  their  brother's  property  also  to  the  poor.5 


Another  name  to  be  mentioned  here  is  that  of 
Jerome.  We  frequently  think  of  him  living  as 
a  hermit  in  a  cave  at  Bethlehem,  and  there  trans 
lating  the  Bible;  yet  was  he  an  Italian  by  birth, 
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and  educated  at  Rome,  where  he  was  secretary 
to  the  Bishop  Damasus,  with  whom  Jerome's 
learning  and  opinions  carried  great  weight.  In 
his  commentary  on  Malachi  III.  Jerome  writes: 

"  What  we  have  said  of  tithes  and  firstfruits  given  by 
the  people  of  old  to  the  priests  and  Levites,  understand  ye 
also  for  the  people  of  the  Church,  to  whom  it  is  commanded 
not  only  to  give  tithes  and  firstfruits,  but  even  to  sell  all 
and  give  to  the  poor,  and  follow  their  Lord  and  Saviour  ; 
which,  if  we  are  unwilling  to  do,  at  least  let  us  imitate  the 
examples  of  the  Jews,  so  that  we  may  give  a  part  of  the 
whole  to  the  poor,  and  pay  due  honour  to  the  priests  and 
Levites.  ...  If  any  one  shall  not  do  this,  he  is  convicted 
i  seiden,  p.  55 ;  of  defrauding  and  supplanting  God." 1 

Comber,  pp.  75, 
76  ;  Prideaux, 

Dictionary  of          After  the  illustrious  names  of  Ambrose,  the  father 

Christian 

p"!^""'6* "'  °f  Church  psalmody,  and  Jerome,  the  most  distin 
guished  of  patristic  Bible  translators,  we  come  to 
Gregory  the  Great,  who  sent  missionaries  to 
England,  and  who,  in  one  of  his  sermons,  pleads 
not  only  for  a  tenth  of  a  man's  property,  but  a  like 
proportion  of  his  time,  saying:  "  As  ye  are  bidden 
by  the  Lord  to  pay  tithes  of  property,  so  strive  to 

LHangei ';6in      o^er   Him  also  tithes  of  days." 

Dictionary  of 2 '        In  harmony  with  this,  it  is  recorded  of  Gregory, 

Christian  ....  r      \  t 

Antiquities  ii.     so  earnest  was  he  in  his  care  of  the  poor,  that  on 

P.  1965. 

one  occasion  he  grieved  for  days  upon  hearing  that 

a  man  had  died  of  starvation  in  Rome  ;  and  accused 

sjoann.  Diac.    himself  of   beinof  his   murderer.'1     This   was   about 

Vita  Gregor.  vi. 

P9L66hlhorn>  A-D-  600;  and  if  we  cast  our  eyes  down  the  five 
centuries  following,  we  meet  with  two  more  writers 
in  Italy,  of  less  distinction  than,  but  who  seem  to 
have  been  of  the  same  mind  as,  Gregory  the  Great, 
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namely  Apponius,  who  flourished  about  A.U.  680, 
and  who  wrote  a  mystical  exposition  of  the  Song 
of  Solomon  ;J  and  Cardinal  Peter  Damiani,  one  of 
the  most  learned  and  polished  writers  of  the  eleventh 

century,  who  says,  tithes  are  paid  by  the  authority 
of  God/ 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century  we 
find  Alexander  III.,  Urban  III.,  Celestin  III.,  and 
Innocent  III.,  Bishops  of  Rome,  each  speaking 
of  the  payment  of  a  tenth  as  a  Christian  duty. 
Thus,  Alexander  III.,  in  an  epistle  to  the  Arch 
bishop  of  Rheims,  says  that  tithes  were  "  instituted 
not  by  men,  but  by  God  Himself."  Urban  1  1  1  .  *  Extr-  **•  dec' 

J  J  c.  14  ana  15  ; 

held  that  tithes  were  granted  to  the  clergy  both  by  Hi&.V'si. 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments/'     Celestin   III.  says,  ^^f 
"  A  faithful  man  is  bound  to  give  tithes  out  of  all  Fn^S!bus 
things  he  may  lawfully  acquire";5  whilst  Innocent  III.  fowesiey,  P.  .9- 
adds,  "  God  has  commanded  the  payment  of  tithes  ' 
to  Himself  as  a  token  of  His  universal  ownership, 
asserting     that     tithes     and     firstfruits     belong     to 

Him."6  6'  Selden,  p.  123. 

This  brings  us  to  the  days  of  what  are  called 
"  the  Schoolmen,"  amongst  whom,  as  the  most 
notable  in  Italy,  may  be  quoted  Thomas  Aquinas, 
the  profoundest  thinker  of  his  age  (according  to 
some),  who  says,  "  The  tenth  was  instituted  by  the 
Church  in  a  kind  of  humanity  or  condescension  "  ; 
thereby  implying  that  a  tenth  was  the  lowest  propor 
tion,  but  that  men  were  bound  to  give  more  ;  more, 
that  is,  we  must  suppose,  to  the  friars,  of  whom 
Aquinas  was  one,  in  addition  to  the  tithe  paid  to 
the  parish  rector/  "  comber,  p..  5*. 
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But  let  us  now  transfer  our  attention  to  the 
Church  in  Gaul,  which  is  rich  in  writers  upon  our 
subject,  and  the  first  of  them,  Irenseus,  is  of  earlier 
date  than  any  we  have  yet  mentioned.  Having 
stuclied  in  Asia  Minor,  within  a  hundred  years  of 
the  days  of  the  Apostles,  we  find  him  at  Rome 
A.D.  155  ;  and  he  became  Bishop  of  Lyons  A.D.  177. 
iHaer.  iv.  27.  \n  his  work  against  heretics/  Irenaeus  says  that 
our  Lord  came  to  expand  the  law.  To  quote  his 
words  : 

"  Therefore  instead  of  '  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery,' 

He  commanded  men  not  to  lust,  and  instead  of  '  Thou  shalt 

not  kill,'  not  even  to  be  angry;  and  instead  of  paying  tithe, 

'  to  divide  all  one's  goods  to  the  poor,'  which  is  not  a  dis- 

2  Tiiiesiey,  p.  3 ;  solving  of  the  law,  but  enlarging  it."  ~ 

Comber,  p.  63. 

So  also  Irenaeus  contrasts  the  servitude  of  the 
law  of  Moses  with  the  freedom  of  the  sonship  of 
Christians  :  or,  to  quote  from  him  again  : 

"  And  for  this  reason  ;  whilst  they  [the  Jews]  used  to 
consider  the  tithes  of  their  property  as  consecrated,  the}', 
on  the  contrary,  who  have  apprehended  freedom,  decree  to 
the  uses  of  the  Lord  all  things  which  they  have,  joyfully 
and  freely  giving,  not  what  is  less,  inasmuch  as  they  have 
s  Haer.  iv.  34 ;  a  greater  hope."  3 

Dictionary  of 
Christian 
Antiquities  ii. 

p-1963-  Therefore  it  appears  that  Irenaeus  believed  none 

ought  to  set  apart  less  than  a  tenth  for  God,  and  that 
those  who  would  go  to  the  highest  point  of  duty 
ought  to  dedicate  all  they  possess. 

Our  next  authority  is  Hilary,  Bishop  of  Poictiers. 
who  became  a  Christian  about  A.D.  350,  and  who 
wrote  the  earliest  complete  commentary  on  Matthew 
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that  the  Western  Church  produced.  In  his  remarks 
on  the  23rd  chapter  he  observes  :  "  For  that  tithing 
of  the  cummin  which  was  useful  for  the  fore 
shadowing  of  things  future,  ought  not  to  be 
omitted." 1  ,{,.p;ideaux' 

1  lines,  p.  143. 

Again,  we  have,  in  the  fifth  century,  Prosper  of 
Aquitaine,  secretary  to  Leo.  I.,  who,  about  the  year 
A.D.  433,  in  addressing  the  clergy,  says  : 

"The  milk  and  wool  of  Christ's  sheep  in  the  daily  offer 
ings  and  tithes  of  the  people,  we  gladly  receive  ;  and  the 
care  of  feeding  and  restoring  the  flocks  from  whom  we,  on 
the  other  hand,  wish  to  be  fed,  we  put  on  one  side."  ••  »  Prosper  de 

vita  conlemplat. 
bk.  i.  c.  21  ; 
T  T  .  1  ...  Comber,  p.  82. 

He  says  again,  in  another  treatise  :  '  5  De  vita  activa 

sacerdolum, 

"  And   therefore   He   decreed   that  tithes,   and  firstfruits  bk' iL  ch- 16' 
and  sacrifices  for  sin  and  the  freewill  offerings  \vota\  which 
He   commanded   to  be  offered   to   Himself,  be  distributed 
among  the  priests  and  ministers." 

Likewise,  Ccesarius,  Archbishop  of  Aries  from 
A.D.  503  to  544,  treating  of  alms,  is  quoted  as 
stating:  "Not  only  are  the  tithes  not  our  own, 
but  dedicated  to  the  Church."7'  Csesarius  thought  ^  Dictionary  of 

Christian 

also    that  Christ    in  the   gospel    included    His   own  p."'^""16 

disciples  when   He  said  of  tithing  :  "  These  ought 

ye  to  have  done,"  etc.5  Mauhewr>  p  84' 

Passing    on    to    the   ninth   century,   we   find   two xx" 
writers    wTio  mention    the   subject    of  tithe-paying. 
The   first,    Paschasius   Radbertus,   Abbot  of  Corbie 
A.D.  844  (the  celebrated  Benedictine  whose  writings 
on  the  Eucharist  made  so  great  a  stir),  in  his  com 
mentary  on    Matthew   remarks,    "  Christ   does   not 
now  either,  remit  the  tithing  of  the  smallest  things, 

VOL.  i.  13 
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because  not  one  dot  \apex\  of  an  iota  of  the  law  must 
pass  away"  ;  and,  further,  "  to  offer  tithes  is  lawful, 
and  they,  when  given,  contribute  to  the  honour 

1  Tillesley,  p.  16.  Of    God."  1 

The  second,  Agobard,  Archbishop  of  Lyons  from 
816  to  841,  in  one  of  his  works  on  the  affairs  of  the 
Church,  affirms  tithes  to  be  due  ;  and,  again,  in  the 
same  work,  maintains  that  tithes  are  reckoned  among 
things  that  must  be  given  to  God,  because  they  are 
His  ;  and  that  God  commanded  them  to  be  given, 
quoting  the  passage,  "  These  things  ought  ye  to 
have  done,"  etc.  "That  ought,  therefore,  now  and 
always,  to  be  done  which  God  says  ought  to  be  done  ; 
neither  must  that  be  slighted  which  God  either 
commanded  to  be  done  or  commendeth  to  the 

2  Tiiiesiey,  P.  i7.  devotion  of  the  doer."^ 

When  we  reach  the  twelfth  century  the  instruc 
tion  of  four  authors  from,  or  teaching  in,  France  is 
worthy  of  notice  ;  namely,  Hildebert  of  Tours,  Hugo 
of  St.  Victor,  Peter  Comestor,  and  John  of  Salis 
bury.  Hildebert,  at  first  Bishop  of  Mans,  became 
Archbishop  of  Tours  A.D.  1125,  and  fell  under  the 
displeasure  of  Louis  the  Fat  because  he  would  not 
dispose  of  his  Church  patronage  as  that  king  desired. 
Hildebert  wrote  with  great  severity  against  the 
vices  of  the  Court  of  Rome.  In  one  of  his  synodical 

3 on isaiah xxxv.  sermons3  he  compares  tithes  to  the  milk  of  the  flock, 
whereof,  by  the  law  of  nature,  the  keeper  ought  to 

4  Tillesley,  r.a  i-fal^o  •& 

P.  129.  pariake. 

Hugo,  Abbot  of  St.  Victor's  Monastery,  near 
Paris,  (about  A.D.  1 1 30),  was  one  of  the  most  profound 
thinkers  of  the  middle  ages,  and  perhaps  the  most 
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spiritual  theologian  of  his  time.  He  pressed  on 
priests  and  teachers  the  study  of  the  Bible  ;  and 
he  taught,  in  his  book  on  the  sacraments,1  that  it  was  1  De>cra- 

mentis, 

exceedingly  probable  that  man  from  the  beginning  ch.'4".parte 
was  instructed  of  God  about  tithing  :  for  else  how, 
he  asks,  could    man  have  known  why  to  fix  upon 
a   tenth    rather  than  a  ninth,   or  an  eighth,    of   his 
property,  unless  he  had  been  so  taught  by  God  ?3  ~  Tiiiesiey,  P.  2> 

Peter  Comestor  (A.D.  1 145)  was,  at  one  time,  Chan 
cellor  of  the  University  of  Paris,  and  wrote  a  history 
of  the  world  in  Bible  times  that  used  to  be  studied 
by  the  youth  in  the  schools.  Speaking  of  the  offer 
ings  of  Cain  and  Abel,  he  says  :  "  It  is  believed 
that  Adam  by  the  Spirit  taught  his  sons  that  they 
should  offer  tenths  and  firstfruits  to  God."  ':  iSlSiiutica  in 

The    last    of  the    writers    before    named,   of  the  Tm«Sey™Vas ; 
twelfth  century,  is  John  of  Salisbury  (who  became  EccieTHist. 
Bishop   of  Chartres  in   1179),   one   of  the  brightest 
geniuses    of    his    age,    and    an    intimate    friend    of 
Thomas    a.    Becket,    whom    he    accompanied    into 
exile,    but  whose  opposition    to  his  king,  John   did 
not  approve.      This  author  says  k :   "  To  pay  tithes  cSaHwnf* 

•  r         -I  r          !•      •  ,,   r.  bk.  vii.  ch.  21. 

is  manifestly  a  part  of  religion.  s xniesiey, P. as : 

Three  additional  writers    of  the   French   Church  ^a^'p&Fona1!3)' 

,  ,  11*  1    •  'i  °f  National 

yet  to    be   named   as    belonging   to  this  period  are  Biography xxix. 

Stephen  of  Tournay,  John   Belethus,  and  Alexander 

of  Hales.      Stephen  was  an  Abbot  of  Orleans  and 

of  Paris,  and  afterwards   Bishop  of  Tournay.      He 

wrote  278  epistles  ;  in  the  /4th  and  17151  of  which, 

when  dealing  with  the  subject  of  tithes,  he  refers  to 

Christian  priests  as  successors  of  Melchizedek."  6'        c -niiesiey,  P.  3o ; 

Mosheim,  p.  416. 

John     Belethus    was     rector    of    the    theological 
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school  at  Paris  ;  *  and  in  his  Rationale  of  the  Divine 
Offices  sets  forth  that  we  must  pay  tithes,  as  is 
commanded  in  the  old  law,  for  God  has  willed  for 
Himself  the  tithe.  .  .  .  Therefore,  if  any  man  pre 
sume  to  retain  the  tithe,  assuredly  he  has  become 
a  transgressor  and  prevaricator  of  a  divine  precept, 

1  1  illeslcy,  p.  30 ,  o  n  r  i    n a c    QI n  n £*c\    m or*t"'i  1 1  \r 
Mosheim,p.  415.  clIU  JFLclliy. 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  about  A.D.  1230,  we 
notice  another  of  the  Schoolmen,  Alexander  of 
Hales,  an  Englishman,  who  spent  most  of  his  life 
at  Paris  in  the  study  of  theology  and  metaphysics, 
which  he  taught  with  such  approbation  as  to  be 
called  "  the  Irrefragable  Doctor."  Alexander  was 
a  Franciscan  friar,  and,  like  Thomas  Aquinas,  look 
ing  at  things  from  a  friar's  point  of  view,  would  fain 
have  had  tithes  to  be  regarded  as  an  ecclesiastical 
institution,  though  not  necessarily  given  to  the  parish 
priests.  When  disputing  this  question,  however,  he 
does  not  suggest  the  giving  less  than  a  tenth,  but 
says  :  "  Therefore  we  are  obliged  to  give  as  large 
a  quantity  or  larger  :  Christians  are  bound  to  give 
this,  or  more,  if  they  will  enter  into  the  kingdom 

2  Comber,  p.  1 54;        r    UMvpn   "2 
Dictionary  of          ul      "CdVCIl. 

Biography  i.  Thus  we  find  more  than  a  dozen  writers  in  the 
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Gallican  Church  who,  from  the  days  of  the  second 
century  onward  to  the  thirteenth  century,  agree  in 
teaching  that  a  man  should  devote  not  less  than  a 
tenth  of  his  income  to  God. 

*  His  date  is  doubtful,  and  has  been  fixed  as  wide  apart  as  1162 
and  1328. 
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TITHE  TEACHING  IN  GERMANY  AND   THE  EAST 

Tithe-paying  taught  in  Germany  by  Rupertus,  Rabanus  Maurus, 
and  Strabo,  197. — In  the  Eastern  Churches  by  the  evangelist 
Severinus,  199. — Also  at  Constantinople  by  Chrysostom,  200. — 
Chrysostom's  personal  example,  202. — Teaching  of  Epiphanius, 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  Eusebius,  202. — Tithe-paying  taught  in 
Palestine  by  Antiochus  and  Anastasius,  204. — Was  this  universal 
teaching  true  ?  205. — The  tests  of  Vincent  and  Chillingworth 
applied  to  forty  theologians,  206. 

FROM  France  Christianity  passed  into  Germany. 
According  to  Aventinus,  the  historian,  Rupert, 
Bishop  of  Worms  and  Salzburg  a  Frank  and  allied 
to  the  royal  house,  undertook,  in  the  sixth  century 
or  thereabouts,  to  convert  the  Bavarians,  and  had 
such  success  that  upon  his  preaching,  the  people 
devoted  their  tithes  to  the  priests  ;  which  the  his 
torian  urges  as  an  argument  for  the  Bavarians 
having  become  good  Christians.^  im^Bolor. 

Next  may  be  quoted  Rabanus  Maurus,  Archbishop  comber,  P.  34. 
of  Maintz,  A.D.  847,  one  of  the  most  copious  writers 
of  his  age,  either  in  Germany  or  France.  In  his 
work  on  Numbers  he  maintains  that  "both  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  it  was  by  God  com 
manded  to  those  ministering  at  the  altar  and  serving 

in  the  Temple,   that   they  should  be    sustained   by 

197 
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the   abundance   of  offerings   and   by  the   giving   of 


/  Bk.  ii.  oh.  23  ; 
Tillesley,  p.  18. 

One  of  the  disciples  of  Rabanus  was  Walafrid 
Strabo,  who  became  Abbot  of  Reichenau,  in  the 
diocese  of  Constance,  A.D.  842.  He  is  said  to  have 
deserved  well  of  the  Church  in  that  age  by  reason 
of  his  poems,  his  lives  of  saints,  and  his  exposition 
3Mosheim,  of  difficult  passages  of  Scripture.'  He  argues 
thus  : 

"  That  tithes  are  to  be  given  to  God  and  the  priests, 
Abram  by  his  acts  and  Jacob  by  his  promises,  enjoin. 
These  things  the  law  ordained,  and  all  the  holy  teachers 
attest.  And  surely,  it  was  fit  and  worthy  that  the  Israelite 
should  give  to  the  Lord  tithes  of  fruit,  and  cattle,  and  all 
money.  Since,  then,  the  Jewish  people  observed  the  precept 
with  such  diligence  that  they  gave  tithes  even  of  insig 
nificant  vegetables,  why  should  not  the  evangelic  laity 
fulfil  the  command  with  even  greater  zeal,  who  have  to 
deal  with  a  larger  number  of  priests  and  a  truer  form  of 
sacramental  worship?  For  this  purpose,  therefore,  must 
tithes  be  given,  that  God,  pleased  by  this  devotion,  may 
supply  more  abundantly  the  things  we  need  .  .  .  and  that 
priests  and  ministers  of  the  Church,  freed  from  care  and 
anxiety  about  bodily  necessaries  without  which  this  life 
cannot  be  passed,  may  be  set  more  at  liberty  for  meditation 
on  the  divine  law,  and  for  the  administration  of  doctrine, 
n^fnUffich!S27  ;  and  the  voluntary  fulfilment  of  spiritual  service."3 

Tillesley,  p.  18. 

Selden  remarks  concerning  the  general  opinion 
prevalent  at  this  time,  that  no  distinction  was  made 
between  personal  gains,  and  those  derived  from 
agriculture  :  the  tenth  of  all  was  taught  to  be  due. 
"Neither  find  I,"  he  says,  "any  man  in  this  age 
that  by  doctrine  expressly  opposed  any  of  this, 
saving  only  that  French  plebeian  Leutard,"  who 
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about  A.D.  1000  pretended  to  be  a  prophet  and 
deceived  many,  and  who  maintained  that  tithes 
ought  not  to  be  given  to  the  priests.  Other 
opinions  he  held,  such  as  that  some  of  the  Old 
Testament  prophecies  were  true  and  some  false, 
which,  being  against  the  usual  doctrines  of  the 
Church,  gained  him  the  name  of  heretic,  and  this 
he  kept  till  his  miserable  death  by  suicide  in 

a     Well/  JSelden,  p.   124. 

Mosheim,  p.  343; 

In  further  illustration  of  current  belief  in  Germany 
in  the  twelfth  century  may  be  cited  the  Emperor 
Frederick  Barbarossa,  to  whom  is  attributed  the 
saying:  "We  know  that  by  God  were  allotted  to 
the  priests  tithes  and  offerings,  and  to  the  Levites 
firstfruits."  The  same  words  are  attributed  also  to 
his  son  Henry  VI.,  who  succeeded  as  Emperor  of 

(~*  /^i-rv>on\r      A    r>        T  T  r\r\  ®  ®  Arnoldus 

uermany  A.D.    1190.  Lubecensisin 

T  T  1  i  •  supplem.  chron. 

Having    now    seen  what   was    taught    respecting  sciavonim, 
tithe-paying  in  the  African  and  Western  Churches,  Tiiiesiey,  P.  2e. 
we  have  to  inquire  similarly  respecting  the  Eastern 
Church,  which  in  early  times,  by  the  labours  of  its 
evangelists  and  missionaries,  extended  as  far  north 
as  Slavonia,  and  to  parts  of  Austria. 

The  greatest  of  these  missionaries  was  Severinus, 
of  whom  Eugippius,  his  biographer,  relates  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Lauriacum  (in  Southern  Austria),  being 
often  admonished  by  Severinus  to  pay  the  tenths  of 
their  fruits  to  the  poor,  had,  notwithstanding,  omitted 
to  do  so  ;  whereupon,  their  corn  being  blasted,  they 
came  to  their  teacher  humbly  confessing  their  fault, 
upon  which  Severinus  told  them  :  "  If  you  would 
offer  tithes  to  the  poor,  not  only  would  you  enjoy 
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an    eternal     reward,    but    also    abound    in    present 

Corr!bee"'pP's437;;     pOSSCSsIOllS. " 

Dictionary  of  But  the  ecclesiastical   metropolis  of  the   Eastern 

Amiquhies  n.  Church  was  Constantinople,  and  here,  in  the  beautiful 

Mdfnary of  cathedral  of  Santa   Sophia,  John  Chrysostom,  "the 

Bio^aphy  golden-mouthed,"  who   became   patriarch  A.D.   398, 

iv.  627 ;  Tillesley,  ,         ,  ,  /-  1          L      • 

P.  n  and  his      preached    sermons    that  were    famous    both   in  east 

Appendix,  p.  133.  ^ 

and  west. 

In  his  homily  on  Genesis  xxxv.  Chrysostom  says  : 
"  Abram  remunerated  Melchizedek,  and  set  apart  to 
him  tithes  of  all  the  things  which  he  had  carried  away. 
In  this  respect  he  became  teacher  to  all  men,  that  by 
way  of  declaring  their  gratitude,  they  should  offer  the 
firstfruits  of  those  things  which  God  has  granted  to 
2 Tiiiesiey, p.  s.  them."~  Chrysostom  here  calls  Abram's  tithes  "first- 
fruits,"  and  would  have  Christians  pay  the  like. 

In  his  sermon  on  Matthew  xx.  27  Chrysostom 
remarks  : 

"  But  I  have  also  something  more  than  these  things  to 
say  again.  I  mean,  that  not  only  one  of  them,  overlooked, 
shuts  heaven  against  us  ;  but  though  it  be  done,  yet  not  in 
due  perfection  and  abundance,  it  produces  the  selfsame 
effect  again.  For  '  except  your  righteousness  shall  exceed 
the  righteousness  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye  shall  not 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'  So  that,  though  thou 
give  alms,  but  not  more  than  they,  thou  shalt  not  enter  in. 

"  And  how  much  did  they  bestow  in  alms?  one  may  ask. 
For  this  very  thing  I  am  minded  to  say  now,  that  they 
who  do  not  give  may  be  roused  to  give,  and  they  that  give 
may  not  pride  themselves,  but  may  make  increase  of  their 
gifts.  What  then  did  they  give  ?  A  tenth  of  all  their 
possessions,  and  again  another  tenth,  and  after  this  a  third 
[tenth],  so  that  they  almost  gave  away  the  third  part ;  for 
three  tenths  put  together  make  up  this. 
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"  And  together  with  these,  firstfruits,  and  firstborn,  and 
other  things  besides,  as,  for  instance,  the  offerings  for  sins, 
those  for  purification,  those  at  feasts,  those  in  the  jubilee, 
those  by  the  cancelling  of  debts,  and  the  dismissals  of 
servants,  and  the  lendings  that  were  clear  of  usury. 

"  But  if  he  who  gave  the  third  part  of  his  goods,  or  rather 
the  half  (for  those  being  put  together  with  these  are  the 
half),  if  then  he  who  is  giving  the  half  achieves  no  great 
thing,  he  who  doth  not  bestow  so  much  as  the  tenth,  of 
what  shall  he  be  worthy?  With  reason  He  said, 'There 
are  few  that  be  saved.'  "  1  *  Schafr.  Nicene 

rathers  x. 
pp.  395-6. 

If  any  yet  doubt  whether  Chrysostom  thought  the 
tenth  other  than  a  minimum,  it  may  suffice  to  quote 
another  extract,  from  his  fourth  sermon  on  Ephe- 
sians  ii.,  where  he  says  : 

"  For  \vhnt,  in  dealing  with  this  obligation,  did  the  Jews 
not  do  ?  They  contributed  tithes  and  tithes  again,  for 
the  orphans,  widows,  and  proselytes.  Now,  however,  we 
are  wont  to  hear  such  and  such  a  one  saying  with  astonish 
ment  \admirando\  '  So-and-so  gives  tithes.'  How  great  a 
disgrace,  I  ask,  is  this,  that  what  among  the  Jews  was  no 
matter  of  astonishment  \admirationis\  or  celebrity  has  now 
become  among  Christians  a  matter  for  surprise  \admirari\i 
If  it  were  a  dangerous  thing  to  fail  of  giving  tithes  then,  to 
be  sure  it  is  much  more  dangerous  now."3  2  Dictionary  of 

Christian 
....  ,  Antiquities  ii. 

At    that    time    there  were    no    temporal    laws   top-.,^; 

lillesley,  p.  8. 

enforce  the  payment  of  tithes.  Chrysostom  must 
have  meant,  'therefore,  that  such  neglect  was  dan 
gerous  to  spiritual  welfare  ;  that  God  would  punish 
such  persons  ;  and  that  men  ought  to  be  ashamed  to 
think  a  tenth  too  much.  That  this  was  Chrysostom's 
meaning  is  confirmed  by  a  passage  from  his  forty- 
third  sermon  on  i  Corinthians  xvi.,  wherein  he 
says  (as  translated  by  Dr.  Pusey)  : 
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"  The  handicraftsman,  for  instance  ...  or  any  other 
artificer  when  he  sells  any  articles  of  his  trade,  let  him 
give  the  firstfruits  of  its  price  unto  God.  .  .  .  For  neither 
do  I  ask  a  great  thing,  but  [only]  so  much  as  the  childish 
among  the  Jews,  full  as  they  were  of  innumerable  evils,  just 
so  much  let  us  cast  in  [to  the  box],  we  who  look  forward 
to  heaven.  And  this  I  say  not  as  laying  down  a  law, 
neither  as  forbidding  more,  but  as  recommending  a  deposit 
of  not  less  than  a  tenth  part.  And  this  also  do  thou 
practise  not  in  selling  only,  but  also  in  buying.  Let  those 
who  possess  land  observe  this  law  in  regard  to  their  rents, 
yea,  let  it  be  a  law  for  all  who  gather  their  income  in  an 
j  Comber,  p.  69;  honest  way."  1 

Pndeaux,  p.  144; 
Selden,  p.  56. 

Thus  we  learn  that  a  man  who  may  be  called  the 
greatest  divine  of  the  Church  of  Constantinople, 
enforced  as  a  duty,  that  Christians  should  pay  at 
least  a  tenth  of  all  agricultural,  commercial,  or 
personal  gains  to  God  ;  and  this  was  urged,  be  it 
remembered,  by  a  bishop  who,  in  private  life,  lived 
very  plainly,  and  applied  all  his  income  to  the  poor,  of 
chr?sfchUS5Tta'  whom  (so  we  are  told)  he  regularly  supported  7,700.* 

Uhlhorn,  p.  264.  /-p>i  ,    •  1  •,  r    r^\ 

1  he  preaching  and  example,  moreover,  of  Chry- 
sostom  were  not  unfruitful  ;  for  amongst  his 

o 

deaconesses  was  Olympias,  the  rich  aristocratic 
widow  of  the  prefect  of  Constantinople.  On  con 
scientious  and  religious  grounds  she  declined  the 
hand  even  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  and  applied 
her  vast  estates  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  the 
poor,  her  unbounded  beneficence  being  directed 
,  j-jy  Chry sostom :' 

Another  writer  of  the  Greek  Church  was  Epi- 
phanius,  a  native  of  Palestine,  but  who  studied  in 
Egypt,  and  became  Bishop  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus 
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A.D.  367.  Epiphanius  wrote  in  Greek,  and  though 
not  using  the  Greek  word  for  tithes,  includes  them, 
seemingly,  under  the  title  of  firstfruits.  Thus,  in 
writing  on  i  Corinthians  ix.  7  he  says  : 

"The  divine  Scripture  saith  to  the  pastors,  because  of 
their  continual  employment  about  the  people,  and  their 
frequent  service  in  ecclesiastical  administrations :  '  Who 
feedeth  a  flock,  and  eateth  not  of  the  milk  of  the  flock  ?  ' 
etc.  ;  and  again,  '  The  husbandman  that  laboureth  must  be 
partaker  of  the  first  of  the  fruits." 1  j  Comber,  p.  e7. 

i  Timothy  n.  6. 

To  another  Greek  writer  from  the  isles  of  the 
Mediterranean,  Elias,  Metropolitan  of  Crete  in 
the  eighth  century,  is  ascribed  a  commentary  on 
nineteen  orations  by  Gregory  Nazianzen.  In  his 
remarks  on  the  fifth  oration  of  Gregory,  Elias 
affirms  : 

"  Abram  gave  tithes  to  Melchizedek  ;  that  is  to  say,  of 
all  the  booty  which  he  carried  with  him,  he  weighed  back 
to  him  an  equivalent  for  all  these  separated  tithes,  and  by 
this  fact  teaches  all  mortals  that  they  should  show  them 
selves  grateful  towards  priests,  and  should  give  them  the 
tithes  of  everything  with  which  God  Himself  has  abundantly 
supplied  them."  ~  sxiiiesiey, 

p.  21 ;  Dictionary 
of  Christian 

The  mention  of  Gregory  Nazianzen  takes  our  £io8fraphy11- 
thoughts  to  Asia  Minor,  where  (A.D.  324),  in  Cap- 
padocia,  Gregory  was  born.  In  A,D.  378  he  was 
chosen  Bishop  of  Constantinople.  He  was  a  man  of 
profound  learning  and  great  eloquence.  Looking,  it 
seems,  at  the  practical  side  of  giving,  which  amounted 
presumably  to  more  than  paying  a  tithe,  Gregory 
depicts  his  mother  Nonna  as  a  philanthropist  who 
could  never  do  enough  in  supporting  widows  and 
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orphans,  and  in  visiting  the  sick  and  poor  ;  so  that 
she  always  found  her  property  less  than  her  impulse 
to  do  good;  and  would,  had  it  been  possible,  have 
sold  herself  and  her  children  to  serve  the  poor. 
Gregory  says  of  his  sister  also,  wife  of  a  burgess 
of  Iconium  :  "  She  was  eyes  to  the  blind,  feet  to 
the  lame,  a  mother  to  orphans.  Her  house  was 
the  common  asylum  of  all  the  distressed." 

Contemporary  with  this  Gregory  was  Eusebius, 
not  the  great  Church  historian,  but  an  Arian  bishop 
of  Emesa  in  Phoenicia,  who  died  about  A.D.  360. 
He  was  taught  the  Scriptures  from  his  youth, 
and  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  an  education  under 
eminent  teachers  in  Palestine  and  Alexandria.  In 
a  sermon  on  the  Pharisee  and  Publican  (Lukexviii.) 
he  approvingly  says:  "  None  of  these  things  done 
by  the  Pharisee  is  reprehensible.  On  the  contrary, 
to  give  thanks  to  God,  to  fast  twice  a  week,  to 
give  tithes  of  everything,  is  exceedingly  good  and 

STillesley.p.  10;  praisC WOrthy ." 
Dictionary  01         r  / 

Biography  si.          From    Asia  Minor  we  turn   to    Palestine,    where 

Antiochus  (born  in  Galatia)  became  a  monk  in  the 

monastery  of  St.   Saba,  and  witnessed  the  capture 

and  sack  of  Jerusalem  by  Chosroes,  A.D.  614.      In  a 

long  sermon   pressing  the  payment  of  firstfruits  as 

due  by  God's  law,   he   brings  forward  the  texts  for 

tithes   to   prove   the   duty  of  paying   what   he   calls 

DJSaJyV5 ;  firstfruits,3  thereby  illustrating  what  we  have  noticed 

Sraphy  i.      before  as  to  tithes  and  "  firstfruits"  being  often  used 

by  Greek  writers  interchangeably. 

Once  more  :  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  lived 
Anastasius,  a  priest  and  monk  of  the  monastery  on 
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Mount  Sinai,  and  who  became  patriarch  of  Antioch 
A.D.  561 — 570.  In  his  Questions  and  Answers  on 
Scriphtre  he  asks,  "  What  proportion  of  his  goods 
ought  a  man  to  offer  to  God?"  the  answer  being, 
"If  he  who  gives  a  half  [referring  to  Zaccheus]  does 
no  great  thing,  what  will  be  the  worth,  or  estimate, 
of  a  man  who  does  not  even  proffer  the  tenth 

r^art  ?  "  •*  1  Dictionary  of 

ParL  '  Christian 

These  quotations  from  Palestine,  Arabia,  and  Asia  ^"Js"16* 
Minor,   remind    us    that    we   have    now    completed,  Christian 

Biography  i. 

geographically,  our  circle  of  inquiry,  in  the  course  P-  II0- 
of  which  we  have  found  ample  evidence  of  what  was 
the  belief  and  teaching  on  the  subject  of  tithe-paying 
in  the  universal  Church  for  nearly  1600  years.  The 
question  which  next  arises  is,  "  Was  this  teaching 
true  ?  " 

Vincent  of  Lerins,"  a  distinguished  presbyter  of^r|"|°"aryof 
Gaul  in  the  fifth  century,  laid  down  two  tests,  which  p.'°^54phy 
have  been  very  widely  accepted,  whereby  to  discern 
catholic  truth  from  heretical  error :  first,  the  authority 
of  Holy  Scripture  ;  and  next,  the  tradition  of  the 
universal  Church.  He  further  observed  that  in 
reference  to  the  second  test  we  should  accept  as 
true  that  which  has  been  believed  in  all  parts,  at 
all  times,  and  by  all  persons  in  the  Christian 
Church  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  we  should,  in 
matters  of  belief,  regard  universality,  antiquity, 
and  common  consent  ;  understanding,  by  the  last, 
the  agreement  of  all,  or  almost  all,  bishops  and 
prominent  teachers. 

With  this  well-known  dictum  of  Vincent  may  be 
coupled  another  by  Chillingworth,  an  English  divine 
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of  the  seventeenth  century,  who  was  famous  for 
upholding  the  Bible  as  the  ultimate  standard  of 
appeal  among  Protestants.  Speaking,  however,  of 
Church  teaching,  he  says  :  "  Whatever  doctrine  is 
believed  and  taught  by  the  most  eminent  fathers 
of  any  age  of  the  Church,  and  by  none  of  their 
contemporaries  opposed  or  condemned,  that  is  to 
be  esteemed  the  catholic  doctrine  of  the  Church  of 


1  Chillingworth's 

works,  Phiia. 


Let  us  apply  these  dicta,  then,  to  the  chapters  we 
are  concluding,  in  which  more  than  forty  theologians 
have  been  mentioned,  of  whom,  approximately,  half 
were  bishops,  archbishops,  patriarchs,  and  popes  ;  * 
whilst  the  remainder  were  theological  professors  and 
eminent  writers  ;  f  heads  of  monasteries  (who  may 
well  be  supposed  to  represent  the  scholastic  and 
the  contemplative  side  of  the  Christian  life)  ;  and 
evangelists  or  missionaries,  J  who  actively  witnessed 
for  the  gospel  in  lands  then  foreign. 

As  for  the  localities  or  countries  in  which  these 
eminent  men  lived,  we  find  that  they  represent 
almost  every  part  of  continental  Christendom,  as 
understood  during  the  ages  we  are  speaking  of. 
Seven  lived  in  Egypt  and  North  Africa,  twelve 

*•  These  were  :  Cyprian,  Augustine,  Ambrose,  Gregory  the  Great, 
Alexander  III.,  Urban  III.,  Celestine  III.,  Innocent  III.,  Isidore  of 
Seville,  Iremeus,  Hilary  of  Poictiers,  Agobard,  Hildebert,  John  of 
Salisbury,  Rabanus  Maurus,  Chrysostom,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and 
Eusebius  of  Emesa. 

t  Such  as  :  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Peter  Comestor,  John  Belethus, 
Jerome,  Apponius,  Paschasius  Radbert,  Eugippius,  Epiphanius,  Elias 
of  Crete,  and  Anastasius  of  Mount  Sinai. 

I  Such  as  :  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  Hugo  St.  Victor,  Stephen  of 
Tournay,  Walafrid  Strabo,  and  Antiochus  ;  Rupertus,  and  Severinus. 
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in  Italy,  one  in  Spain  and  one  in  Austria,  sixteen  in 
France,  four  in  Constantinople  and  the  islands  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  four  in  Asia  Minor  and 
Palestine. 

With  regard  to  the  antiquity  of  their  teaching,  we 
have  seen  that  it  begins  with  the  very  commence 
ment  of  Church  history,  after  that  recorded  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  continues  steadily  and  in 
creasingly,  nearly  every  century  yielding  one  or 
more  writers  who  persistently  upheld  the  doctrine 
that  the  tenth  of  a  Christian's  income  is  the  property 
of,  and  the  least  he  should  offer  to,  God. 

So  again,  conversely,  whilst  we  have  found  all 
these  testimonies  in  favour  of  the  practice  of  tithing, 
we  have  not  met.  with  a  single  bishop  of  those  cen 
turies,  who  ever  condemned  or  opposed  the  doctrine, 
or  even  suggested  that  less  than  the  tenth  is  a  proper 
portion  to  be  set  apart  for  God's  service.  Their 
teaching,  too,  was  illustrated  by  their  practice  ;  for 
the  great  bishops  of  the  early  Church  were  veritable 
fathers  to  the  poor.  Cyprian,  at  his  conversion,  sold 
lands  and  gardens  in  order  to  give  the  price  to  the 
Church  and  to  the  poor.  He  also  subsequently 
assigned  to  the  Church  part  of  his  private  property 
when  the  fund  for  the  poor,  during  the  distress 
caused  by  persecution,  was  insufficient/  JCyprian,  ep. 

*  7  ;  Comp.  Vita, 

That  other  acts  of  a  similar  character  took  place  j^*  <  uhihom 
is  expressly  mentioned  by    Eusebius.*     August  ine,3^15^^.. 
Ambrose,4    and    Chrysostom,5    have    already    been  uhihom,  P.  i54. 
mentioned  ;  and  to  their  example  maybe  added  that  s  See  p- l87- 

.  ^  See  p.  1 88. 

of  Basil  (who  had  but  one  tunic  and  one  cloak,  and  5  see  P.  202. 
slept  on  the  earth),6  and  Epiphanius  of  Cyprus,  who  p.™horn' 
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1  Uhlhorn, 
p.  264. 


S  Uhlhorn, 
p.  264; 
Dictionary 
Christian 
Biography 
p.  705. 


of 


3  Uhlhorn, 
P-  3°7- 


gave  away  all  their  private  property.  "  Nay,"  says 
Uhlhorn,'  "it  was  so  far  the  rule  as  to  be  expected 
of  every  bishop."  Of  a  certain  priest,  too,  it  is 
recorded  that,  after  the  death  of  Atticus,  the  people 
of  Constantinople  demanded  a  beneficent  presbyter 
Sisinnius  for  patriarch,  because  he  gave  so  much 
to  the  poor."  Moreover,  Macrina,  sister  of  Basil, 
assembled  about  her  a  circle  of  like-minded  women, 
both  of  the  higher  and  lower  classes,  and  used  her 
abundant  means  only  in  benevolence.  In  a  period 
of  famine  which  came  upon  Cappadocia  she  assisted 
many  ;  and  it  was  her  brave  spirit  which  attracted 
her  whole  family,  her  brothers  Basil,  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  and  Peter,  into  the  same  path.3 

Can  there  be  a  doubt,  then,  as  to  what  was  the 
Catholic,  that  is,  the  Universal,  belief  of  the  Church 
on  the  subject  before  us  during  the  period  we  have 
been  considering?  And,  in  face  thereof,  can  any 
present-day  Christian  who  sets  aside  for  God  less 
than  a  tenth  of  his  income  pretend  to  be  "  a  good 
Catholic, "or  claim,  ever  so  remotely,  that  he  regulates 
his  giving  in  accordance  with  Catholic  or  universal 
teaching? 
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TITHE  LEG  I  SLA  TION  IN  EA  STERN,  AFRICA  N, 
ITALIAN,  AND  SPANISH  COUNCILS. 

Community  of  goods  in  Palestine,  Alexandria,  Gaul,  and  North  Africa, 
210. — Canons  framed  in  Church  councils,  212.- — The  "Apostolical" 
Canons,  with  directions  concerning  firstfiruits,  213. — Councils  of 
Ancyra,  Antioch,  and  Gangra,  concerning  firstfruits,  2 13. — Christian 
tithing  witnessed  to  by  the  "Apostolical"  Constitutions  and  by 
Jerome,  214. — Tithing  exceeded  by  certain  of  the  Roman  patricians, 
215. — Tithe-paying  in  Cyprus,  on  the  Danube,  in  Bulgaria,  and 
Palestine,  218.— Tithe-paying  in  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  219. — Liber 
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222. — Tithes  enjoined  by  Synod  of  Friuli,  223. — Tithes  decreed  in 
Charlemagne's  capitularies  by  Leo  IV.  and  Gregory  VII.,  223. — • 
Ordained  in  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  224. — Tithe-paying  at 
the  fourth  Council  of  Lateran  and  the  Council  of  Trent,  224. — 
Tithes  in  Spanish  Councils  of  Seville  and  Toledo,  225. 

WrE  now  pass  from  opinion  to  practice:  to 
investigate,  that  is,  in  this  and  the  follow 
ing  chapter,  how  far  tithe-paying  was  observed, 
whether  as  a  matter  of  self-prompted  principle  or 
custom,  or  as  regulated  by  laws,  both  ecclesiastical 
and  civil,  during  the  period  and  over  the  area  we 
have  been  last  considering. 

• 

Of  Christian  literature  during  the  first  hun 
dred  years,  or  thereabouts,  of  the  Christian 
dispensation,  we  have  little,  if  any,  on  any  eccle 
siastical  subject  whatever;  and  therefore  it  is  not 

VOL.    I.  2°9  14 
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to  be  expected  there  should  be  much  information 
during  that  period  concerning  our  subject  of 
tithing.  It  is  important  to  remember,  however, 
that  the  first  Christians  were  almost  all  of  them 
Jews,  who,  as  such,  rendered  far  more  than  a  tenth 
of  their  income  to  God  ;  also,  that  many  members 
of  the  first  Christian  Church  at  Jerusalem  devoted 
their  property  to  the  common  good  ;  which  again 
implies  the  giving  of  a  great  deal  more  than  a 
tenth. 

That  this  scale  of  giving  at  Jerusalem  was  no 
mere  local  flush  of  devotion,  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  instances  of  similar  liberality  are  recorded  in 
at  least  four  countries  of  Christendom,  during  the 
first  two  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 

Thus,  Justin  Martyr,  who  was  born  at  Shechem, 
in  Palestine,  and  who  lived  afterwards  in  Asia  Minor, 
writes  (about  A.D.  160)  of  himself  and  his  fellow 
Christians  there  :  "  And  now  we  bring  all  that  we 
have  into  common  (et?  KOLVOV),  communicating  to 

/Adv.  Hzres.    every  one  who  is  in  need." 1 

Leslie,  p.  85. '  Again,  in  the  Church  of  Alexandria,  founded,  it 
is  said,  by  St.  Mark,  a  similar  rule  evidently  existed  ; 
for  Philo  Judaeus,  who  lived  in  Egypt  during  the 

vi"ieMarcin  whole  of  our  Lord's  lifetime  and  afterwards,  says2 
that  not  only  there,  but  in  many  provinces,  Christians 
lived  together  in  societies.  He  calls  their  habitations 
"  monasteries,"  and  observes  that  none  among  them 
possessed  anything  to  his  private  use  ;  no  man  was 
rich,  no  man  poor,  but  all  divided  their  substance  to 

a  speiman,  p.  75.  ^hose  in  necessity.5 

So   also    Irena^us,  not  quite  so  near  to  the  days 
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of  the  Apostles,  and  already  referred  to,;  seems  to'p-'Q*. 

allude  to  this   scale   of  liberal   giving  as   prevalent 

among  the  earliest  Christians  in  Gaul,  saying  that 

they  gave  all  they  had  to  God's  service,  and  would 

not  o-ive  less  than  the  Tew."  2  Dictionary  of 

O  •>  Christian 

Moreover,  Tertullian,  writing  in  North  Africa  J"^!' Leslie, 
about  the  year  A.D.  200,  says  "that  all  things  were  £  63  •  Prideavu, 
common  among  the  Christians  except  their  wives."  '*  >3Apol  ch  39. 

It  is  probable  that  Cyprian  and  Augustine  had  L 
these  days  in  remembrance,  when  Cyprian  wrote, 
"  Then  they  sold  lands  and  houses,  but  now  we  do 
not  so  much  as  pay  the  tithes  of  our  estates  "  ;  and 
Augustine  stated,  "  Our  forefathers  abounded  in 
plenty  because  they  gave  to  God  and  Caesar  their 

due,"    etC/  A  See  pp.  ,85.86. 

These  allusions  point  to  a  scale  of  giving  among 
the  very  early  Christians  in  Palestine,  Egypt,  North 
Africa,  and  Gaul,  amounting  to  much  more  than  a 
tenth  of  their  income.  We  do  not  yet  read,  how 
ever,  of  any  ecclesiastical  law  upon  the  subject,  or 
indeed  that  any  such  law  was  needed.  Tertullian's 
testimony  on  this  point  is  striking  ;  for  when  up 
braiding  Gentiles  and  contrasting  their  apathy  with 
the  piety  of  Christians,  he  says  : 

"  Whatsoever  we  have  in  the  treasury  of  our  churches  is 
not  raised  by  taxation  as  though  we  put  men  to  ransom 
their  religion  :  but  every  man  that  wishes,  once  a  month, 
or  when  it  pleases  himself,  bestows  what  he  thinks  good, 
and  not  without  he  likes  ;  for  no  man  is  compelled,  but  left 
freely  to  his  own  discretion."5  s^E^V^e ; 

Selden,  p.  39, 

But  as  the  number  of  Christians  increased  it  be 
came  desirable  from  time  to  time  to  frame  rules  and 
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laws  for  maintenance  of  good  government.  Corpor 
ate  Christian  legislation  began  in  Apostolic  times, 
when  certain  brethren,  having  taught  the  Gentile 
Christians  at  Antioch  that  they  must  be  circumcised, 
the  Apostles  and  elders  came  together  at  Jerusalem 
i  Acts  xv.  1-6.  for  to  consider  of  this  matter. 1  Thus  was  convened 
the  first  Church  council,  or  synod,  at  which  various 
subjects  were  discussed,  and  certain  decisions  arrived 
at,  these  being  sent  forth  as  precepts  or  canons  for  the 
guidance  of  the  several  branches  of  the  Church. 

From  that  time  onwards  it  has  been  customary 
for  similar  assemblies  of  bishops  and  other  authorities 
to  be  held.  If  formed  by  one  diocese  only,  with  the 
bishop  at  the  head,  such  an  assembly  is  called  a 
diocesan  council  or  synod  ;  or  if  under  an  archbishop, 
it  is  designated  a  provincial  council  or  synod.  Again, 
when  the  archbishops  and  all  the  bishops  of  a 
country  meet,  a  national  council  or  synod  is  con 
stituted  ;  and  when  duly  authorised  ecclesiastics 
assemble  from  all  parts  of  the  Church,  a  general, 
or  oecumenical  (that  is,  world-wide),  council  is  the 
result. 

The  resolutions,  decrees,  or  rules  passed  in  these 
councils  are  called  canons  (KOLVWV,  a  rule),  by  the 
study  of  which  we  learn  not  only  the  opinions  of 
individuals  (as  in  our  last  two  chapters),  but  what 
was  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  majority  of  the 
assembled  bishops  and  Church  authorities  actually 
present  and  voting  at  the  times  and  places  where 
the  canons  were  framed. 

What,  then,  can  we  learn  respecting  tithe-paying 
from  the  customs,  canons,  and  ecclesiastical  rules  of 
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the   Church   as   well  as  from  civil  laws   during-   the 

o 

period  we  have  been  considering  ? 

Let  us  begin  with  the  Eastern  portion  of 
Christendom. 

First  in  order  should  be  mentioned  certain  Greek 
writings  called  the  "  Apostolical  "  Canons.  Not  that 
we  receive  them  as  made  by  the  Apostles,  but  rather 
as  the  decrees  of  very  early  synods,  or  of  bishops 
(sometimes  called  "apostolical"),  who  governed  the 
Church  in  times  of  persecution,  and  which,  it  has  been 
suggested,  formed  the  canon  law  of  the  early  Church/  ;  Comber.  p-  T<- 

The  fourth  of  these  "apostolical"  canons  directs, 
concerning  firstfruits  offered  to  God,  that,  with  the 
exception  of  so.  much  as  was  needed  for  the  celebra 
tion  of  the  sacrament,  "  all  other  fruits  shall  be  sent 
to  the  bishop's  house  as  firstfruits  (or  tithes)  for  the 
bishop  and  presbyters "  ;  language  which  plainly 
points  to  the  custom  of  offering  firstfruits  in  large 
quantities ;  and  since  we  have  seen  that  Irenaeus 
and  Origen  (both  from  the  East)  declare  that  such 
offerings  should  not  be  less  than  a  tenth,  we  need 
not  scruple  to  believe  that  the  word  "firstfruits" 
may  be  here  used  as  an  equivalent  for,  or  as 
including,  "tithes."2  ^ffcornw, 

This    custom    of    tithe    payment    and    its    great  £  £; Leslle' 
antiquity  may  be  further  illustrated  by  three   very 
early  councils  of  the  Eastern   Church,  held  in  Asia     . 
Minor,     namely,     at    Ancyra    A.D.     314;     Antioch, 
A.D.  341  ;  and  Gangra,  A.D.   358;  from  which  were 
issued  various   directions    concerning   the   offerings 
of  the  faithful. 

The  bishops  assembled  at  Ancyra  speak  of  these 
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offerings    of    firstfruits    as    "the     Lord's    portion" 
iconcii.          (T^    /cvptaKoA    and    forbid    their    being    alienated. 1 

Ancyran.  Can.        \  r  I  ° 

3^;Co^bdJrL  The  Council  of  Antioch  calls  these  revenues 
"  the  things  of  the  Church  "  (TO,  7779  'EK/cX^crtag)  and 
"  the  Church's  goods "  (^npay^ara  eKfcX-^crtacrrtKa), 
"  consisting  of  the  revenues  of  the  Church  and 

Antioclien  Can.     the     fruitS     of    the     field   "     (fCttl     T0)l>     CLJpMV     KOLpTTOl)^).3 

BeVwidgVi.  The    Council   of  Gangra  (the    capital  of  Paphla- 

451  ;  Comber,  111 

P.  72 ;  Landon's  gcnia)   went   further,  and   not   only  condemned  the 

Councils  i.  p.  35.  o  J 

Eustathian  heretics  for  taking  to  themselves  and 
their  sect  the  ecclesiastical  tribute  of  fruits,  which 
of  old  time  were  given  to  the  Church,  but  pro 
nounced  an  anathema  against  all  giving  or  receiving 
them  out  of  the  Church,  without  the  consent  of  the 

Gan°gren'sPraEfat.  bishop  or  his  deputed  procurator.3 

and  caTVV;1        About  this  time,   probably,  (that  is  in  the  fourth 

Comber,  p.  72  ; 

Laildeni-p-288- century),  should  be  mentioned  the  Apostolical  Con 
stitutions,  in  which  we  have  definite  mention  of 
tithes,  thus  :  "  The  gifts  of  tithes  and  firstfruits 
which  are  given  in  accordance  with  the  command 
of  God,  let  the  bishop  as  a  man  of  God  expend  "  ; 
and  the  argument  employed  to  enforce  this  is,  that 
the  Levites  were  so  supported  of  old,  and  that  the 

xx"k;  Dictionary  clergy  should  be  the  Levites  now/'     Thus  : 

of  Christian 

p.nit!96l3ut!es "'  "  YG  therefore,  O  bishops,  be  this  day  as  priests  and 
Levites  to  the  holy  tabernacle  ;  that  is,  ministering  to 
the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  and  presenting  yourselves  at 
the  altar  of  the  Lord  our  God,  to  whom  ye  offer  the 
reasonable  and  unbloody  sacrifices  through  Jesus,  the 
great  High  Priest." 

In   the   same   century   we   have  the  testimony  of 
Jerome    and    Chrysostom,     who,    if   they     do    not 
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expressly  say  that  the  payment  by  tenths  prevailed 
in  their  time  and  localities,  express  their  opinion 
that  it  should  be  so,  and  leave  room  for  the  inference 
that  some  Christians,  at  all  events,  recognised  the 
duty. 

Jerome,  it  will  be  remembered,  sold  his  own 
patrimony  and  gave  it  to  the  poor,  and,  when  he 
wrote  the  following  words,  was  residing  in 

Palestine    :  1  1  Dictionary  of 

Christian 
Biography  iii. 

"  If,"  says  he,  "I  am  the  portion  of  the  Lord  and  the  P- 37- 
line  [funiculus\  of  His  inheritance,  and  do  not  receive  a 
portion  among  the  other  tribes,  but  as  if  a  Levite  and 
priest,  live  upon  tithes,  and,  serving  the  altar,  am  supported 
by  the  oblation  of  the  altar ;  having  food  and  raiment 
with  these  I  will  be  content,  and,  naked,  follow  the 

naked    CrOSS."  "  3  Hieron.  ad. 

Nepotian,  Ep.  2  ; 
Comber,  p.  75  ; 
T->  i    •  T  •  i  1  •  Prideaux,  p.  144; 

L>  y   this    Jerome   seems   to  intimate  that,   having  Dictionary  of 

been    ordained,  he    was    supported    by    tithes    and  Antiquities ii. 

j  p.  1964. 

offerings,  and  that,  if  this  were  not  so  plentiful 
a  maintenance  as  he  might  have  had  if  he  had 
kept  his  private  property,  he  thought  little  of  that, 
but  was  \vell  content  if,  with  bare  necessaries 
supplied,  he  might  follow  his  Lord  and  Master. 
Moreover,  what  Jerome  practised,  he  seems  to  have 
enjoined  upon  others ;  for  he  was  the  spiritual 
father,  the  centre  and  leader  of  a  circle  of  the 
highest  Roman  aristocracy,  who  devoted  themselves 
to  an  earnest  Christian  life,  and  who  gave  away 
all,  or  most,  of  their  private  means. 

The  first  of  these  was  Marcella,  at  whose  palace 
on  the  Aventine  Hill  in  Rome,  Jerome  used  to 
expound  the  Scriptures,  and  where  Epiphanius  and 
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others,  when  they  visited  Rome,  used  to  sojourn. 
Another  lady,  Furia,  like  Marcella,  on  becoming 
a  widow,  preferred  a  monastic  widowhood  to  an 
advantageous  second  marriage,  and  gave  up  her 
life  to  good  works. 

The  most  prominent,  however,  of  this  circle 
was  Paula,  of  noble  descent,  who  distributed  her 
possessions  so  abundantly  as  to  be  reproved  for 
excess  of  beneficence,  to  which  she  replied  that 
she  wished  to  die  a  beggar,  and  to  be  wrapped 
in  a  shroud  bestowed  as  a  gift.  Later  she  settled, 
with  her  daughter,  who  was  like-minded,  at  Beth 
lehem  ;  built  there  a  monastery  and  a  house  for 
pilgrims,  and  spent  the  last  years  of  her  life  in 
ministering  to  the  needs  of  all  ;  and  when,  at 
last,  it  was  announced  to  her  that  all  her  great 
property  was  given  away,  and  that  nothing  was 
now  left,  she  answered  composedly,  "  What  is  a 
man  profited  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose 
his  own  soul  ?  " 

Her  third  daughter,  Paulina,  married  a  senator, 
Pammachius,  who  founded  a  house  for  strangers 
at  Portus,  the  port  of  Rome,  and  who,  after  his 
wife's  death,  sold  her  jewels  and  ornaments,  her 
silk  dresses  and  costly  furniture,  and  gave  the 
proceeds  to  the  poor. 

Fabiola,  another  Christian  lady,  helped  Jerome 
with  both  property  and  her  services.  This  lady, 
of  great  wealth,  founded  the  first  hospital  in  Rome, 
and  herself  often  carried  the  sick  into  it  and  washed 
and  bound  up  their  wounds. 

Among    the    ladies    who    gathered    round    Paula 
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were  the  two  Melanias.  The  elder,  when  a  widow 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  devoted  herself  to  an 
ascetic  life.  She  built  a  convent  in  Jerusalem, 
in  which  she  gathered  round  her  fifty  virgins,  her 
income  being  given  to  the  monks  and  the  poor. 
The  younger  Melania,  in  A.D.  409,  set  her  slaves 
in  Rome  at  liberty  ;  bequeathed  her  property  in 
Spain  and  Aquitania  to  the  poor  ;  built  a  convent 
at  Tagaste,  the  birthplace  of  Augustine  ;  and,  finally, 
went  to  Jerusalem,  where  she  lived  in  a  narrow  cell 
for  fourteen  years.^ 

As  a  further  testimony  to  the  practice  of  paying 
tithe  and  firstfruits  in  Jerome's  clay,  we  may  quote 
his  remarks  on  Ezekiel:2  "The  firstfruits  of  all  *  Com.  ch.  sdiv. 
our  provisions  are  offered  to  the  priest,  so  that 
we  taste  nothing  of  our  new  fruit  till  the  priest 
hath  first  tasted  thereof.  This,  however,  we  do 
that  in  answer  to  his  prayer  God  may  bless  our 

hoUSeS."*  3  Comber,  p.  77. 

These  gifts  and  oblations,  moreover,  would  seem 
to  have  amounted  to  a  liberal  income  for  the  clergy 
in  those  days,  for  it  would  otherwise  have  been 
meaningless  for  Jerome  to  advise  Nepotian  not  to 
design  to  OTOW  ricn  by  becoming  a  clergyman/'  A  comber,  P.7S. 

o  o  J  *—*  *-** 

Besides  which,  the  wealth  of  the  Church  seems  to 
have  so  provoked  the  envy  of  some  that  Chry- 
sostom  wrote  an  apology,  or  defence,  showing 
"  that  we  ought  not  to  reproach  the  priests  for 
their  plenty  ;  but,  according  to  the  use  of  our  fore 
fathers,  rather  to  bring  in  to  them  such  things  as 

\\re*   Via\7f*  5  "  .-'Horn.  103; 

We    ndVe.  Comber,  p.  69; 

Yet    another     witness    to     the    customs    of    the  Sfel'p^se! ' 
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Eastern  Church  of  this  period  is  Epiphanius,  Bishop 
of  Salamis,  who  himself  gave  away  all  his  private 
,        property,7  and   who   in    his    work    against   heresies, 
called  Panarion,  says  : 

"  So  that  to  secure  the  bishops  and  priests  from  wanting 
fit  provision,  it  exhorts  the  people  to  give  them  main 
tenance  out  of  their  just  labours,  by  firstfruits,  oblations, 

2  Panar.  bk.  iii.  and  other  things."'  And  he  adds  "that  ministers  had 
a  right  to  these  firstfruits  and  oblations,  so  that  they  who 
needed  them  not  for  themselves,  took  them  of  the  people, 

s  Comber,  p.  67.  and  gave  them  to  the  poor."  L 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  firstfruits  were  paid  in 
the  Eastern  Church  in  the  time  of  Epiphanius  ; 
and  therefore  we  are  prepared  to  learn  that  the 
early  evangelists  travelling  northwards  from  Con 
stantinople  endeavoured  to  promote  among  their 
converts  the  practice  of  tithe-paying. 

For  instance,  Severinus,  the  so-called  "  Apostle 
of  Noricum,"  on  his  coming  to  Pannonia  (on  the 
Danube),  about  A.D.  470,  by  his  example  of  a  life 
of  stern  asceticism,  brought  his  converts  there  to 
bestow  the  tenth  of  their  fruits  on  the  poor,  "  which 
command,"  says  Eugippius,  his  assistant  and  bio 
grapher,  "  though  it  was  wTell  known  to  all  by  the 
law,  yet  as  if  they  had  .received  it  out  of  the 
mouth  of  an  angel,  they  observed  with  grateful 


The  practice  thus  established  would  appear  to 
have  continued  in  those  regions  until  the  irruption 
of  the  barbarous  Avars,  after  which,  when  the 
Christian  religion  was  restored  by  Piligrimus, 
Bishop  of  Lauriacum  and  Passau,  the  tithing  was, 
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by   the    oaths    of   certain  sworn    men,  allotted  and 
assigned  to  several  bishoprics  and  parishes/  Ch3ro7ico<nus' 

Continuing  our  inquiries  in    the  Eastern  Church,  (Sepper0gfense 
we  have,  about  the  ninth  century,  Anastasius,  abbot  TUI^IW!  ' 

r     ,  Append,  p.  133. 

or  the  monastery  of  iLuthymius  in  Palestine,  writing 

a  treatise  against   Judaism,3   wherein  he   refers  ex-  -.  Dictionary  of 

0  Christian 

pressly  to  the  fact  that  the  laity  of  his  time  were  p.T0aphy  L 
accustomed  to  give  tithes  to  the  priests."'  .•? Tiiiesiey, P.  .8; 

Comber,  p.  101. 

Theophylact,  also,  a  Greek  ecclesiastical  writer 
of  the  eleventh  century,  and  archbishop  in  Bulgaria, 
speaks  of  a  tithing,  and  of  a  tribute  unjustly 
extorted  out  of  it,  from  the  Church.4  A  comber,  P.IOI; 

J  heophilact.  ep. 

Later,  Cardinal  Humbert  implied  that  in  his  days  patrumBTom. 
(about    A.D.     1050)   the    Greek    or    Eastern    priests IS 
generally     received     both     tithes    and    firstfruits  ; 5  5Comber'p-101- 
whilst,    in    the    next    century,    Pope    Innocent    III. 
affirms  that    tithes  were  paid    in   his   day   at    Con 
stantinople.6  c  Comber' p- I01- 

Moreover,  it  was  not  long  before  the  time  of 
Innocent  III.  that  Otho  of  Freisingen,  who  went 
on  the  Second  Crusade,  A.D.  ii47>?  records  thatp^heim> 
in  his  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  newly  regained  from 
the  Saracens  and  restored  to  Christianity,  tithes 
were  exacted  after  the  example  of  Abram,  who  paid 
a  tenth  of  his  spoils  to  Melchizedek.*  iJS!^  .36 

If  now  we  pursue  our  inquiry  into  Egypt,  we 
begin  with  Origen,  who,  in  his  sixteenth  sermon, 
upon  Genesis,  remarks  :  "  As  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit 
is  expressed  to  germinate  in  ten  virtues,  the  number 
ten  is  venerable  also  in  the  New  Testament.  .  .  . 
But  because  there  is  one  Author  of  all,  and  the 
one  Christ  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega,  therefore  the 
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people  also  offer  tithes  to  the  ministers  and  priests, 
and,  moreover,  offer  the  first  begotten  things  to  the 

cumber',  p!  63.'  first  begotten  of  every  creature."  1  This  use  by 
Origen  of  the  present  tense  evidently  points  to  a 
custom  then  in  existence. 

After  Origen,  Cassian  (born  about  A.D.  355)  relates 
that,  when  young,  he  was  told  by  an  aged  Christian, 
named  Theonas,  that  soon  after  his  marriage  he, 
with  others,  used  to  crowd  in  to  offer  tithes  or 
firstfruits  to  the  reverend  Abbot  John  ;  to  which 
Cassian  adds  "  that  it  was  the  custom  of  this 
Theonas  to  pay  the  tithes  of  his  increase  every  year 
to  the  house  of  the  ministry  "  ;  so  that  this  would 
seem  to  date  back  for  many  years  the  payment  of 

fcomber,  P.  so;  tjthes  as  a  recOornised  custom  in  Egypt.2     And  this 

Dictionary  of  o  o  J  I 

Antiquities  ii.     is   apparently   confirmed    by  what  we   have   said   of 
Isidore  and  his  monks  at  Pelusium,  to  whom  Count 
s  see P.  i84.       Herminus  brought  his  tithes.3 

O 

One  more  testimony  to  the  custom  of  tithe-paying 
in  Egypt  and  southwards,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
Ethiopian  missal,  which  dates  from  about  the  seventh 
century,  wherein  people  are  exhorted  to  pray  for 
those  who  offer  tithes  and  firstfruits,  which  are 
A  seiden,  P.  ee ;  referred  to  as  "  the  rewards  of  the  Church, "A  which 

Dictionary  of 

Antiques  ii.     Praver  would  have  but  little  meaning-  if  tithes  had 

p.  ^65;  Comber,  not     ^^     ^^     customarjjy     offered. 

Thus  we  have  traced  in  the  Church  generally,  for 
the  first  two  centuries,  the  recognition  of  a  definite 
scale  or  proportion  in  rendering  or  giving  for 
God's  purposes  amounts  which  seem  to  have  far 
exceeded  the  tenth  of  men's  incomes ;  whilst  in 
the  Eastern  Church,  during  the  years  following, 
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we  have  found  tenths  definitely  mentioned  and  in 
sisted  upon. 

Before  leaving  Africa  we  may  note  that  the 
offerings  of  the  Christians  at  Carthage  were  ap 
parently  large  ;  for  Cyprian  tells  us  that,  out  of 
their  oblations,  when  he  was  bishop,  he  contributed 
at  one  time  a  hundred  thousand  sesterces,  or 
thereabouts,  towards  the  relief  of  certain  Christian 
captives. -*  Moreover,  the  thirty-seventh  (fortieth  iERistlei6°; 

Leslie,  p.  86 ; 

Greek)   canon    of   the   African    code    mentions    the Selden' p-  4°- 
offerings  of   firstfruits.-      And  we  have   already  re- ISLrid^e ?' 7a 
ferred    to    Augustine    as    saying,    "We    would    not p' 5 
share  with  God  in  giving  Him  the  tenth,  and  now 
behold  the  whole  is  taken  from  us,"3  which  would  a see P.  ise. 
be  meaningless  if  tithe-giving   had  not  been  there 
already  a  recognised  practice. 

We  need  not  further  dwell,  however,  upon  North 
Africa,  because  the  African  Churches  ceased  to  be 
living  communions  after  the  fall  of  Carthage  in 
A.D.  698  ;  but  we  may  pass  to  the  study  of  our 
subject  in  the  western  portion  of  Christendom, 
beginning  with  Italy. 

Ambrose  has  already  been  quoted  as  saying  in 
one  of  his  sermons,  "A  good  Christian  pays  tithes 
yearly,"7'  which  looks  as  if  the  custom  were  then  iSeep.  i89. 
quite  well  known  at  Milan  ;  and  this  is  confirmed 
as  regards  Italy  by  the  fourth  Council  of  Rome,  held 
about  the  year  A.D.  375  under  the  Bishop  Damasus. 
A  decree  of  that  council  runs  to  the  effect  that 
tithes  and  firstfruits  should  be  given  by  the  faithful, 
and  that  those  who  withheld  them  should  be  ex 
communicated.  The  genuineness  of  this  canon  has 
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been  doubted  by  some,  but,  according  to  others, 
needlessly  so ;  for  it  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
opinions  of  Jerome,  who  was  both  secretary  and 
adviser  to  Damasus,  and  is  said  to  have  greatly 
influenced  that  bishop's  decisions  in  theological 

1  Comber,  pp.  73,         ,^C4-,'rin  c  1 
74;Selden,  qUCStlOnS. 

P.  tos.Sp  By  way  of  presenting  an  example  of  liberal 

giving  in  the  Church  of  this  century,  the  name  may 
be  mentioned  of  one  of  the  spiritual  sons  of 
Ambrose,  a  Roman  noble,  named  Paulinus  of 
Nola.  He  was  born  in  Bordeaux  (A.D.  353),  and 
was  so  rich  that  Ambrose  calls  his  possessions 
"  kingdoms,"  and  Augustine  designated  him  "  the 
richest  of  the  rich."  Martin  of  Tours  loved  him, 
and  said  of  him  that  he  alone  of  his  contemporaries 
had  entirely  fulfilled  the  command  of  Christ. 

About  A.D.  378  Paulinus  became  a  consul  suf- 
fectus  ;  but  upon  the  death  of  his  only  son,  both 
he  and  his  wife  Theresa  resolved,  as  we  read,  "  to 
renounce  the  world."  In  Spain,  whither  Paulinus 
first  repaired,  he  distributed  a  large  portion  of  his 
own  and  his  wife's  property  to  the  Church  and  to  the 
poor,  because,  as  he  himself  said,  "  it  required  more 
strength  than  he  gave  himself  credit  for,  to  renounce 
the  use  of  possessions  while  retaining  their  owner 
ship,  than  if  he  cast  them  from  him." 

After  his  ordination,  this  religious  couple  settled 
at  Nola,  and  built  a  monastery,  in  which  they 
occupied  humble  apartments.  Paulinus  gradually 
distributed  his  whole  property.  "He  opened  his 
barns  to  the  poor,"  says  his  disciple  Uranius ; 
"his  storehouses  to  strangers.  It  was  too  small 
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a  thing  for  him  to  feed  whole  provinces  ;  he 
invited  from  all  quarters  those  whom  he  fed  and 
clothed.1  p.  ,I3. 

In  the  eighth  century  Pope  Zacharias  granted  a  chHsdan0  c 

Biography  iv. 

privilege  to  the  monastery  of  Monte  Cassino,  near p- 234> 
Naples,    to  the  effect    that   no   bishop  should  take 
tithes  thereof,  which  more  than  suggests  that  up  to 
that   time  the  monastery  had   paid,   or  found   itself 
liable  to  pay,  tithes;'  and  in  the  year  A.D.  796  the  ;-  Coiiiber>  P-  3?- 
fourteenth  canon  of  the  provincial  Synod  of  Friuli, 
under    Paulinus,   patriarch   of   Aquileia,   quotes    the 
third     chapter    of    Malachi,    with    several    texts    of 
Scripture,    and   very  pressingly  urges,   as   from   the 
word  of  God,   the  payment  of  tithes:1  prid^'p^; 

Here  should  be  mentioned  Charlemagne's  capitu-  Dictionary  of' 

Christian 

laries,  or  short  laws,  originally  made  for  France  and  ^ntii^u5itiesii- 

Germany,  the   seventh  of  which,   for   instance,  may 

be  given.      It   provides,   "  Let   each   man    give    his 

tithe,  and  let  them   be   dispensed  at   the   command 

of   the   bishop."'''     This   was    in    A.D.    779,    and    in  c£jstiana° 

the  year  A.D.  807  Charlemagne  took  particular  care  P."^". 

that    all     his     capitularies    should    be    enforced    in 

Lombardy,  as  may  be  seen  from  a  letter  he  wrote 

to  his  son   Pepin.5  p.Pi58.eaux> 

In  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  the  records  of  the 
Council  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (A.D.  837)  Abram  is 
commended  for  giving  tithes,  thus  :  "  They  imitate 
him  who  pay  tithe  to  the  priests  of  Christ  for  the 
honour  and  love  of  Him  ;  and  they  are  cut  off  from 
participation  in  His  merit  who  take  away  tithes 
[which  have  been  offered  to  God].'"  •r,nedey,p.»7. 

In  keeping  with  this  are  the  words  of  Leo  IV., 
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who  decreed  (about  A.D.  850) :  "  It  seemeth  good, 

not  only  to  us,  but  to  our  predecessors,  that  tithes 

shall  be  paid  by  the  people  in  right  order,  and  only 

7 comber P. 94 ;  to  the  Mother  Church " ; 1  and  under  Gregory  VII.  a 

Selden,  pp.  58,  O        J 

council  at  Rome  (A.D.  1078),  by  the  twelfth  or  last 
canon,   charged  the  faithful  to  try  to  make  offerings 
2 seibome, P. 66.  at  the  mass  according  to  ancient  custom." 

Less  than  two  centuries  later  (that  is,  in  A.D.  1212), 
we  have  further  royal  recognition,  under  Frederick  I., 
of  the  right  to  tithes,  in  the  Constitutions  of  Sicily, 
wherein  the  duty  of  payment  of  tithes  is  confirmed 
out  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  "  the 
offering  of  tithes  being  accounted  by  the  Lord  as 
a  choice  spiritual  peculiar  profit."  And,  eight  years 
later,  Frederick  issued  an  ordinance,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  and  Sicily,  to  the  effect  that  his  subjects 
should  honestly  pay  all  such  tithes  as  had  been 
commanded  to  be  paid  in  the  time  of  William,  King 

3  Selden,  p.  188.  of    Sicily.3 

We  have  also  the  fourth  Lateran  Council  under 
Innocent  III.  (A.D.  1215)  commanding  the  payment 
pp5^"'^?.  °f  tithes  ;  ^  and  in  illustration  of  the  generality  of 
the  practice,  we  have,  in  the  following  century 
(about  A.D.  1342),  the  Italian  John  de  Marignolli, 
papal  legate  to  one  of  the  descendants  of  Jinghiz 
Khan,  telling  the  following  story  when  stating  his 
opinion  on  tithe-paying  : 

"  A  case  occurred,"  he  says,  "  in  my  own  expe 
rience  at  Hami  [in  what  is  now  Chinese  Central 
Asia],  when  many  Tatars  and  people  of  other 
nations,  on  their  first  conversion,  refused  to  be 
baptized  unless  we  would  swear  that  after  their 


ST.  MARY'S,  TRIENT,  1877,  IN  WHICH  WAS  HELD  THE 
COUNCIL  OK  TRENT,  1545-1563. 
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baptism    we    should    exact    no    temporalities    from 

them."  1  1  Lansdell, 

Chinese  Central 

After  these  testimonies  to  the  prevalence  of  tithe-  En^Cerit5. 
paying  in  Italy,  we  will  refer  only  to  the  Council  of  YuieVcaYhay, 

r  „  vol.  ii.  p.  389. 

Trent  (about  A.D.  1550),  the  canons  of  which  are 
binding  upon  all  Roman  Catholics  to  this  day.  Thus 
session  xxv.  chapter  xii.  reads  : 

"  Those  are  not  to  be  borne  who,  by  various  artifices, 
endeavour  to  withhold  the  tithes  accruing  to  the  Churches; 
nor  those  who  rashly  take  possession  of,  and  apply  to  their 
own  use,  the  tithes  which  have  to  be  paid  by  others  ;  whereas 
the  payment  of  tithes  is  due  to  God,  and  they  who  refuse  to 
pay  them,  or  hinder  those  who  give  them,  usurp  (or  invade) 
the  property  of  another.  Wherefore  the  holy  synod  enjoins 
on  all,  of  whatsoever  rank  and  condition  they  be,  to  whom 
it  belongs  to  pay  tithes,  that  they  henceforth  pay  in  full 
the  tithes,  to  which  they  are  bound  in  law,  to  the  cathedral 
church,  or  to  whatsoever  other  churches,  or  persons,  they 
are  lawfully  due.  And  they  who  either  withhold  them  or 
hinder  them  [from  being  paid]  shall  be  excommunicated  ; 
nor  be  absolved  from  this  crime  until  after  full  restitution 
has  been  made,"  etc.  s  2  Waterworks 

Canons  of  C. 
of  Trent,  p.  269  ; 
T  f~>          •  <~         i    •     1          i  ...  Selden,  p.  149. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  Spain,  or  which  the  primitive 
Christian  history  is  little  known.  So  early,  however, 
as  the  Council  of  Tarragona  (about  A.D.  516),  we 
find  the  eighth  canon  willed  the  ancient  order  and 
custom  to  be  observed,  that  the  bishop  should 
have  the  third  part  of  all  things,  yearly. 3  b£ll\.  chd'33 ; 

The  fourth  Council  of  Toledo  (A.D.  533)  divided 
all  Church  rights  (as  Spelman  calls  them)  into  two 
kinds  of  oblations,  namely,  those  given  to  the  parish 
churches,  as  lands,  vineyards,  bondmen,  etc.,  which 
the  council  willed  should  be  wholly  in  the  ordering 

VOL.  i.  15 
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of  the  bishops  ;  and  the  other,  the  offerings  of  the 
altar,  of  which  it  commanded  the  third  part  to  be 
carried  to  the  bishop,  and  two  parts  to  be  for  the 
clergy. 

And  of  tithes  it  was  said  at  this  Council  that, 
according  to  some,  the  third  part  yearly,  or  every 
third  year  the  whole,  was  so  paid  ;  but  that  they 
in  the  Council,  following  the  manner  of  the  Roman 
Church,  decreed  that  the  bishops  should  have  every 
year  the  fourth  part,  or  every  fourth  year  the  whole 


1  Burchard, 
bk  3.  ch.  136 ; 

combear"'Pp'96o8 '  In  the  year  A.D.  590  a  canon  was  made  for  the 
kingdom  of  Spain  at  a  council  held  at  Seville,  of 
wrhich  the  following  is  an  extract  : 

"  Let  every  husbandman  and  every  artisan  make  a  just 
tithing  from  [the  products  of]  his  business.  For  as  the 
Lord  has  given  everything,  so  from  everything  He  demands 
the  tithe,  whether  from  the  fruit  of  the  fields,"  etc.,  etc.  .  .  . 
"If  any  one,  however,  does  not  tithe  everything,  he  is  a 
robber  of  God  and  a  thief ;  and  let  the  curses  which  God 
inflicted  upon  Cain  for  not  rightly  tithing  be  heaped 

2  Prideaux,  iirirni    Vlim  "  ^ 

What  has  been  here  quoted  concerning  Spain  is 
quite  in  harmony  with  what  has  been  given  as  the 

3 see P.  i84.  opinion  of  Isidore,  contemporary  Bishop  of  Seville;^ 
so  that  it  may  well  be,  as  Dean  Prideaux  asserts,  that 
"  although  Charlemagne's  empire  did  not  extend 
into  Spain,  yet  the  observance  of  the  same  laws 
concerning  tithes  did  ;  for  it  was  not  long  ere  tithes 
received  the  same  civil  sanction  there  that  they  had 

£P4deaux'       in  all  other  countries  of  the  west." k 
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TITHE  LEGISLATION  IN  FRANCE,  GERMANY,  AND 
SCAN  DIN  A  VIA 

Practice  and  legislation  as  to  tithes  in  France,  227. — Tithe-paying 
enjoined  by  Council  of  Orleans,  228. — Made  compulsory  by 
second  Council  of  Macon  and  the  Council  of  Rouen,  228. — 
French  churches  early  endowed  with  tithes,  230. — Pepin's  first 
imperial  law  enforcing  payment  of  tithe,  230. — Mitigated  by 
Archbishop  Herard,  but  confirmed  by  Charlemagne,  231. — 
Tithe-paying  ordered  by  fourth  Council  of  Aries  and  the 
Council  of  Cavaillon,  232.— Louis  the  Simple  made  tithes 
recoverable  at  law,  232. — Arnold  of  Brescia  and  Bernard  of 
Clairvaux  approving  tithes,  233. — Tithe-paying  adopted  by 
Bavarians,  234. — Charlemagne's  zeal  for  tithes,  234. — Councils 
of  Maintz  and  Metz  claim  tithes,  236. — Tithe-paying  in  peni- 
tentials,  238. — Tithes  in  Hungary  and  Poland,  238  ;  in  Northern 
Europe  and  Iceland,  240. — Summary  of  preceding  four  chapters, 
241. — Authority  as  to  tithe-paying  of  the  State  and  of  the  Church, 
242. 

LET  us  now  proceed  to  consider  Christian  prac 
tice  and  legislation  concerning  tithe-paying 
in  Gaul,  where  so  early  as  A.D.  472,  or  thereabouts, 
Sidonius  Apollinaris,  Bishop  of  Auvergne,  wrote  to 
Censorius,  a  neighbouring  bishop  (probably  of 
Auxerre) : 

"  That  a  poor  '  Levite  '  of  his  diocese  had,  for  fear  of  the 
Goths,  fled  into  the  diocese  of  Censorius,  and  had  there 
sowed  a  little  field,  merely  for  bread  to  sustain  him  and 
his  ;  wherefore  Sidonius  requests  of  Censorius  that  this 
poor  man  may  be  relieved  from  the  canonical  payment  due 

227 
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\ut  debitum  gleba  canonem  non  petas\  out  of  tillage  land  :  if 
therefore  the  bishop  would  please  to  excuse  this  Levite 
from  the  legal  and  customary  \legitimam  ut  mos  est]  pay 
ment  of  this  small  quantity  of  corn,  he  would  count 
that  he  was  well  treated  there,  and  return  home  with 
thanksgiving." 

This   is   thought   by    Comber  to  indicate  that  in 

France,  at  this  time,   the  payment  of  tithe  corn  was 

./sidonius.        settled  both  by  custom  and  law.;     A  few  years  later, 

Apolhnans  J  J 

°98rabkLvfduni>  m  A-D-   507,  at  the  first  Council  of  Orleans,  it  was 
PP8*.''(       r'  ordered  by  the  seventeenth  canon  that  "the  fourth 
part  of  the  tithes,  according  to  the  Roman   custom, 
sSfp1.' sP9 ? 1 '  must  t>e  given  to  the  bishop." 
christknry  c  Again,  in  a  pastoral  letter  from  four  bishops  who 

Antiquities  ii.  .  .  i     /—  M          r 

P.  1526;  were  present  in  A.D.  so?  at  the  second  Council  of 

Spelman,  p.  108. 

Tours,  the  people  of  their  province  were  urgently 
exhorted  to  follow  the  example  of  Abram  by  paying 
tithe  of  all  their  means. 

The   late    Lord   Selborne  observes,  it    is    certain 

that,  in  the  Western  Church,  the  payment  of  tithes 

acquired,   not  long  after  this  council,   if   it  did    not 

already    possess,     the     character    of    a    recognised 

3  Dictionary  of    ecclesiastical  duty.3 

Christian  ' 

Annuities  ii.          jn  A  D   ,-g,-  was  fr^  ^  second  Council  of  Mascon, 

PP.  4°8,n49.         or  Macon,   in   the  province  of  Lyons,   attended  by 

all    the    metropolitans    and    bishops    of    Guntram's 

kingdom,  in  the  Acts  of  which  council  this  decree 

is  said  to  have  been  passed  : 

"  It  behoves  us  to  recall  to  their  primitive  state  all  other 
particulars  of  the  Holy  Catholic  faith,  which  we  find  to  have 
become  deteriorated  by  lapse  of  time,  lest  we  become  ad 
versaries  to  ourselves,  while  those  things  which  we  know  to 
affect  the  quality  of  our  order  we  either  do  not  correct,  or 
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(which  would  be  wickedness  in  us)  pass  them  over  in  silence. 
The  divine  laws,  also,  taking  care  of  the  priests  and  ministers 
of  the  Church  that  they  might  have  their  hereditary  portion, 
have  commanded  all  people  to  pay  the  tithes  of  their  fruits 
to  holy  places,  that  they  [the  clergy],  being  hindered  by  no 
sort  of  employment,  may,  at  the  appointed  hours,  be  at 
leisure  for  the  spiritual  duty  of  their  ministry.  Which  laws 
the  whole  body  of  Christians  for  a  long  time  kept  inviolate  ; 
but  now,  by  degrees,  almost  all  of  them  have  shown  them 
selves  prevaricators  of  those  laws,  since  they  neglect  to  fulfil 
the  things  which  have  been  divinely  ordained.  Wherefore 
we  do  appoint  and  decree,  that  the  ancient  custom  be 
revived  among  the  faithful,  and  that  all  the  people  bring 
in  their  tithes  to  those  who  attend  the  divine  offices  of  the 
Church,  which,  being  applied  by  the  priests  for  the  use  of 
the  poor,  or  the  redemption  of  captives,  they  may  by 
their  prayers  obtain  peace  and  safety  for  the  people.  .  .  . 
If,  however,  anyone  be  contumacious  to  these  our  most 
wholesome  decrees,  let  him  be  for  ever  excommunicated."*' 


p.  149  ;  Comber, 
pp.  91-93  ; 


Thus  we  see  tithe-paying  here  reckoned  a  matter  Dlcdona 

1       J         °  Christian 

of  the   Catholic   faith,   and   declared  clue  by   divine  Jnrt^ife 
law  ;  and  it  is  said   to  have  been  paid  by  Christians  leiwne'. 
generally,    and   for   a   long   time   past  ;    but   that   in 
consequence   of  recent    neglect,    the   council   would 
renew  the  ancient  custom,  under  penalty  of  excom 
munication  to  any  who  might  refuse. 

Moreover,  whatever  may  be  said  as  to  the  decrees 
of  the  Council  of  Macon,  Lord  Selborne  allows  that 
the  payment  of  tithes  was  enforced  under  ecclesias 
tical  penalties  at  the  Council  of  Rouen,  in  A.D.  630, 
which,  after  saying  "  that  all  the  tithes  of  the  earth, 

*  The  genuineness  of  this  canon  is  suspected  by  Selden  and 
Selborne,  but  it  is  supported  by  Comber  ;  and  Landon  (Manual  of 
Councils')  remarks  :  "This  is  said  to  be  the  first  canonical  declaration 
of  the  divine  right  of  tithes." 
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whether  of  corn  or  of  the  fruit  of  the  trees,  belong 
to  the  Lord,"  took  notice  that  "many  were  found 
unwilling  to  give  tithes,"  and  ordered  that  all  such 
persons  should  be  three  times  admonished,  and, 
if  those  admonitions  should  fail,  be  placed  under 
anathema  until  they  might  make  satisfaction  and 

i  seibome,  P.  49.  suitable  amends. " 

In  further  support  of  our  contention  for  the 
antiquity  of  tithe-paying  among  Christians,  we  may 
observe  that  particular  churches  in  France  were  at 
an  early  date  specially  endowed  with  tithes.  Thus, 
the  "  Privilege"  of  Pope  John  III.,  says  Comber, 

,? comber,  p.  86.  mentions  tithes  as  having  been  given  A.D.  562"  to 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  Medard,  near  Soissons.  He 
also  tells  us  that  Leodebodus,  Abbot  of  Fleury, 
gave  the  tithes  of  some  villages  to  the  church  of 

a  comber,  p.  se.  that  place  A.n.  620.^  Selden  likewise  mentions  a 
tithe  of  small  value  in  a  place  called  Rudolf's  Court, 
being  consecrated  to  the  Church  of  Arras  by  consent 
of  the  bishop,  and  confirmation  of  King  Theodoric 

secrd0etepr.'5po.86;^nd  Pope  John  V.A 

In  the  next  century  other  grants  of  tithes  were 
made  by  Church  and  State  concurrently.  Thus 
King  Pepin,  in  A.D.  742,  by  consent  of  Bishop 
Boniface,  and  allowance  from  the  Bishop  of  Rome, 
confirmed  the  gift  of  all  tithes,  past  and  future,  to 

c?r!stianary °f   ^    Abbey    of    Fulda    in    Germany,5    and     Pepin 

its?""'     (about  the  Year  A.D.  750)  granted  the  tithes  of  all 

Comber,  p.  86.          ,,,.,.  .  .  . 

the  land  lying  between  two  rivers  in  Ardoinne   to 

cfnlt"'pp869;   the   Church  of  St.   Monon.6     We  also   find  that  in 

A.D.  764  this  same  king  made,  what  appears  to  be, 

the    first     civil    law    commanding    that    every    one, 
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whether  they  would  or  no,  should  pay  their  tithes  ; 
and  in  the  following  year,  Aventinus  tells  us,  a 
similar  law  was  made  by  the  Bavarians,  enjoining 
that  all  men  should  pay  their  tithes  to  the  priests.2  1  P™^*. 

This  law  of  Pepin  was  confirmed  by  his  son 
Charles  the  Great,  commonly  known  as  Charle 
magne,  who  ordered  tithes  to  be  paid  throughout 
his  kingdom  ;  for,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign 
(that  is,  A.D.  778),  in  a  general  assembly  of  the 
estates,  both  temporal  and  spiritual,  a  law  was  made 
that  every  one  should  pay  his  tithes,  and  that  they 
should  be  disposed  by  order  of  the  bishop/  2Seiden)P.  i30; 

*  Prideaux, 

It  may  be  observed,   however,   that  whilst   these  f^-fj^y  of 
compulsory   civil  laws  were   being   issued,   we  have  AmiquuL  a. 
at   the    same    time    Herard,    Archbishop   of   Tours,  P 
forbidding  his  clergy  to  use  other  than  the  milder 
methods  of  persuasion  and  warning  .^Dictionary  of 

o  Christian 

But    Charlemagne    did    not    fail     to    set    a    good  £nIt$™ies 

11  i  i    •  i  r-  i  -i  Mosheim  i. 

example,  by  doing  himself  what  was  required  to  P.  549. 
be  done  by  his  subjects  ;  for  in  the  year  A.D.  800 
he  ordered  all  his  officers  of  justice  to  take  particular 
care,  within  the  demesne  lands  of  the  crown,  that 
the  tenth  part  of  the  profits  be  duly  paid  to  the 
churches,  as  had  been  customary  before  civil  laws 

were  made  concerning  tithes/'  iPHdeaux, 

&  P-  157. 

Furthermore,  in  the  following  year,  A.D.  80 1,  in 
order  that  every  one  might  be  informed  of  his  duty, 
Charlemagne  commanded  all  ministers  to  instruct 
their  people  how  they  ought  to  oay  their  tithes.5  p.pIr5ig.eauX) 

Besides  these  laws  of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne, 
additional  information  as  to  the  customs  ot  this  age 
is  obtainable  from  the  canons  of  contemporaneous 


Canon  ix. 
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councils.  For  instance,  the  fourth  Council  of  Aries, 
A.I).  813,  held  under  the  presidency  or  during  the  reign 
of  Charlemagne,  decreed  "  that  everyone  out  of  his 
own  labours  should  offer  tithes  and  firstfruits  to  God, 
as  it  is  written,  '  Thou  shalt  not  delay  to  offer  tithes  and 
29;  thy  firstfruits  to  the  Lord  thy  God';;  and  it  ordered 

J  ' 

siey,P.  16.  «,  tjlaj;  t|ie  criurcries  >  should  not  be  deprived 
ch3risttianary  °f  either  of  tithes  or  any  other  possessions";3  whilst 
Antiqumes  ^^  Council  of  Cavaillon,  near  Avignon,  in  the  same 

Spelman,  p.  83  ;  .  ,  . 

seiden,  p.  i49.  year  decreed,  that  bishops,  abbots,  and  religious 
persons  should  pay  tithes  to  churches  out  of  their 
possessions,  and  that  all  churches,  with  their  entire 
livings  and  tithes,  should  be  wholly  in  the  power  of 

sBurchard,       the  bishops,  and  be  ordered  and  disposed  by  them.3 

bk.  E.PP.i32-i46;       .  l  J 

Speiman,  P.  109.  jn  A  D  g  2  g  trie  Emperor,  Louis  the  Simple,  son 
of  Charlemagne,  by  a  capitular  at  Worms,  gave  a 
civil  remedy,  by  distraint,  for  the  recovery  of  tithes 
from  persons  who  were  unwilling  to  pay  them; 
This  enactment  was  extended  to  Lombardy  by 
Lothair,  his  son.  The  law  began  : 

"  As  to  tithes,  the  ministers  of  the  Commonwealth  are 
to  compel  them  to  be  given,  even  by  those  who  are  not 
willing  to  give  them." 

After  which   it  went  on  to  provide  means  for  com 
pelling  payment  : 

"First,"  says  Selborne,  "by  priestly  admonition;  then, 
by  exclusion  from  the  Church;  then,  by  the  intervention  of 
the  civil  power  and  the  infliction  of  fines  ;  then,  by  a  sort 
of  interdict  against  defaulters'  houses  ;  and  lastly,  if  the 
use  of  all  those  means  failed  to  produce  the  desired  effect, 
by  taking  the  defaulters  into  custody,  and  bringing  them 

/<  Selborne.  ,      r  .         . 

pp.  53-54-          belore  the  Imperial  or  Royal  Courts.    7" 


CATHEDRAL    AT   MAINTZ,    WHERE    BONIFACE   WAS   ARCHBISHOP, 
A.D.    746-755. 
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A  few  years  later  (in  A.D.  845)  Hinckmar,  Arch 
bishop  of  Rheims,  related  that  Ansoldus,  a  bishop 
of  that  time,  forbade  prayers  to  be  said  in  a  certain 
chapel  till  the  people  of  that  town  paid  their  tithes 
to  the  priest  according  to  the  ancient  custom/  7  comber, P.  io3. 

In  A.D.  858   the  Council  of  Valence   decreed  that 
all  faithful  men  should,   with   all  readiness,   offer  of 
all    they   possess    their    ninths    and    tithes   to  God, 
upon   peril  of  excommunication  ;~  and   the    Council  |£Lan,  p .  I09. 
of  Metz  (A.D.   888)  ordered  the  bishops  to  reprove 
those  who  would  not  pay  tithe  without  some  induce 
ment  or  reward  being  given  them."     The  second  of^sI^|1.1BjJchard 
the  canons  of  this  council,  says   Landon,  "  enjoins 
the  payment  of  tithe  to  the  priest  who  serves  the 
Church,  and  forbids  patrons  to  retain  any  for  them 
selves,"  fi  the  ground  of  this  canon  being  stated  as  M^"!?"/ 
the  Lord's  commandment  by  the  prophet  Malachi."5?.0"?""8 

T-        i          •  i  i  r  i  /i  \  &  Tillesley,  p.  19. 

harly  in  the  twelfth  century  (about  A.D.  1139) 
Arnold  of  Brescia,  inflamed  against  the  ambition 
and  luxury  of  abbots,  prelates,  and  cardinals,  would 
have  taken  away  their  temporalities ;  but  at  the 
same  time  allowed  that  the  maintenance  of  the 
clergy  in  old  times  was  by  tithes.6  sptho 

o/  J  T  nsmgensis 

Also,    in    the   same   century,   we   find    Bernard  ofg*^.1&*i.in 
Clairvaux    (called    "the   last    of  the   Fathers  of  the  ph'4:;Tl 

-  McClintoclc  i. 

Church  "),    in   his  Life  of  Malacky,  Archbishop  of  y>.  43«. 

Armagh,    describing    the    barbarism    of    Malachy's 

diocese,  and  saying  that   Malachy  was  sent   not  to 

men,   but    to   beasts  ;    to    Christians    by    name,   but 

Pagan    in    fact  ;    in    that    they    paid    neither    tithes 

nor  firstfruits.7     A   similar   charge  was  made  when  ^™.J£|^JP;.2«: 

the  Lombards  were  threatening   Italy,  one  instance  p- 6; 
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given    of   their  savage   habits  being    that  they  did 

vi^fbSkjTary  nOt     PaV     titheS/ 

?\,uiquTdeTii.          In    either    case   such    language   would    hardly  be 

p.  1965.  .  •  r*        i  1**  •    1  *  11 

consistent  if,  by  this  time,  tithe-paying  had  not 
been  generally  observed  in  what  were  regarded  as 
civilised  Christian  countries. 

We  will  now  transfer  our  investigations  to 
Germany.  When  the  Bavarians  received  the 
gospel  from  Rupertus,  they  adopted,  as  already 
2  see  P.  i97.  observed,  the  practice  of  tithe-paying,2  and  Aven- 
tinus  relates  that,  in  A.D.  765,  the  year  after  Pepin 
made  a  law  for  the  compulsory  payment  of  tithes 
in  France,  a  similar  law  was  made  for  Bavaria, 
enjoining  that  all  men  should  pay  their  tithes  to 


3  Aventin. 
Annal.  Boiar. 


i^  comber,        vtye   nave   also    corroborative    testimony    for    the 
practice  of  tithe-paying,  further  north,  in  the  diocese 
of  Boniface,    the  "  apostle  "   of   Germany,  who  was 
Dictionary  of   appointed    Archbishop    of    Maintz,    A.D.    73 1/'    for, 
Biography..       writing  a  hortatory  epistle  to  his  fellow  countryman, 
Cuthbert,    Archbishop   of    Canterbury,     concerning 
the  reformation  of  his  province,  Boniface  complains 
of  certain  unworthy  clergy   "  who  receive  the  milk 
and    fleece    of   the    sheep    of   Christ,    in    the    daily 
offerings  and  tithes   of  the   faithful,   [yet]   lay  aside 
the  care  of  the  Lord's  flock,"  which   indicates  that 
P ^ eacomber  tithes  were  then   usually  paid    in  his  own  diocese;' 
P.  66 ;;  seiborne,       The    mentionof  Boniface  recalls  the   conversion 
of  various  German  peoples,  as  well  as  the  conquests 
made    by   Charlemagne,    who   about    A.D.    789   sub 
dued    the   Saxons    and    required     them    to     receive 
Christianity,    imposing    upon     them    a    decree  that 


P-  '37- 
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every  one  of  them,  whether  rich  or  poor,  noble  or 
ignoble,  should  pay  unto  Jesus  Christ  and  His 
ministers  the  tithes  of  their  cattle  and  fruits, 
and  that  they  should  be  constrained  by  law  so  to 

do.1     Thus    it  will  be  seen  that  Charlemagne,  when  l  Pndeaux, 

P.  156. 

he  conquered  a  people,  imposed  upon  them,  not 
only  his  own  form  of  government  and  taxation,  but 
also  the  support  of  Christian  teachers,  by  tithes. 

In  connection  with  this  practice  we  read  in 
A.D.  797  of  a  letter  from  Alcuin,  the  learned 
English  scholar  and  divine,  who  was  adviser  in 
religious  matters  to  Charlemagne.  In  this  letter 
Alcuin  recommended  Charlemagne  not  to  exact 
tithes  from  such  feeble  Christians  as  the  newly 
converted  Huns  and  Saxons,  "  so  as  to  force  every 
family  to  a  full  payment  of  them."  l£°™*™'03 • 

But  the  Emperor  did  not  follow  this  advice  ;  for,  chHstia'n0' c 

.  .  1  Antiquities  ii. 

according  to  the  German  historian  Kranz,  he  ordered  p-  -966;  seide 

pp.  70,  71 ; 

that  the  people  should  be  excused  from  paying  im-™^ley'se< 
perial  tribute,  but  remain  obliged  to  the  churches 
and  bishops  by  the  law  of  tithes,  thus  choosing  that 
the  civil  treasury  should  suffer  rather  than  the 
treasury  of  God.  And  a  later  historian,  Helmold, 
presbyter  and  canon  of  Lubeck  in  the  twelfth  cen 
tury,  alluding  to  the  same  incident,  says,  "  Being 
now  conquered  and  converted  too,  both  rich  and 
poor  were  by  law  obliged  to  pay  to  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  His  priests,  the 
tithe  of  all  their  cattle,  fruits,  tillage,  and  of  all 

3  Helmold, 

they  had."'  ,H'"- 

/  bk.  i.  cn.  3  j 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  from  Alcuin's  M0™^*10' 
advice  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  general   practice  p' 
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of  tithing  :  on  the  contrary,  he  regarded  abstention 
i  comber,  P.  io3.  as  a  sin  to  be  confessed  to  the  priest.1 

In  keeping  with    this,  the   Council   of  Frankfort, 

three   years  before   (A.D.    794),    had   ordered,    in   its 

twenty-fifth    canon,    all   who   held   benefices  of   the 

Church   to    pay    tithes   and    ninths,   and  that    every 

cSSnary °f    man   should  pay  lawful  tithe  to  the  Church/' 

Antiquities  ii.  A  <-       Q.   1     V->  f  •  1-f-  /* 


Charlemagne  made  a  law  for  Germany  that  every 
man,   out   of  the   estate  which   he    enjoyed,   should 

,->•  Prideaux,        pav  a   fu]j   tithe   of  his    income    unto  the    Church.'5 
p- 157-  ' 

Also  (in  A.U.  813)  was  convened,  by  order  of 
Charlemagne,  the  first  provincial  Council  of  Maintz, 
composed  of  thirty  bishops  and  twenty-five  abbots, 
the  object  of  the  council  being  to  restore  the 
vo^CvC1pin902Csk'  discipline  of  the  Church.7'  Speaking  of  tithes,  this 
council  maintained  that  Abram  by  his  actions,  and 
Jacob  by  his  promise,  declare  to  us  that  tithe  was 
to  be  given  to  God  ;  that  the  law  of  Moses  after 
wards  confirmed  it ;  and  all  the  holy  doctors  were 
mindful  of  it,  etc.  A  quotation  from  Augustine  is 
then  given,  showing  that  tithes  are  required  as  a 
debt  ;  after  which  the  council  proceeded  further 
to  explain  why  tithe  should  be  paid  ;  and  it 
ordained  that  offerings  and  tithes  should  be 
divided  into  four  parts  :  the  first  part  to  be 
offered  to  the  bishop,  the  second  to  the  clergy, 
the  third  to  the  poor,  and  the  fourth  for  the  repair 
of  churches. 

In  accordance  with  these  Church  laws  and  the 
general  practice  in  Germany,  Selden  tells  us  that 
the  Archbishop  of  Maintz  claimed  all  the  tithes  in 
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Thuringia  (or  Saxony),  as  did  the  Bishops  of  Lubeck 

and  Salzburg  from  their  respective  dioceses.7  1  Selden'  p-  io2- 

In  connection  with  another  council  at  Maintz, 
A.D.  847,  we  read  : 

"  The  rendering  of  tithes  to  God,  which  God  has 
appointed  to  be  given  to  Himself,  should  by  no 
means  be  neglected  ;  for  it  is  to  be  feared  that  if 
any  man,  whosoever  he  be,  rob  God  of  His  due, 
God  may  possibly  by  means  of  his  sin  deprive  him 
of  the  things  that  are  needful  for  himself."1  IpS";  £  I£; 

This  council  was  held  under  the  Archbishop 
Rabanus  Maurus,  in  whose  time,  according  to  the 
Magdeburg  Centuries  an  oath  was  wont  to  be 
taken  by  the  laity,  in  attestation  that  they  had  duly 


paid    titheS/  p.CI°oT-Cent. 

In  A.D.  895  was  held  the  first  Council  of  Tribur,  ch'^.e 
near  Maintz,  at  which   King  Arnulph  was  present, 
with  many  of  the  chief  lords  of  his  kingdom,  when 
the  sermon  of  Augustine  on  tithe-paying  was  again 
made  the  ground  of  tithe  legislation/'  l™?^''9' 

About  fifty  years  afterwards  (in  A.D.  948),  at  the 
Council  of  Ingelheim,  under  the  presidency  of 
Marin,  the  Roman  legate,  and  in  the  presence  of 
the  Emperor  Otho  I.  and  Louis  IV.  (L'Outremer), 
it  was  recognised  that  the  Lord  commanded  tithes 
to  be  brought  into  His  barn,  and  that  to  detain  them 

..  r    ,  1.  5  McCIintock  iv. 

was  disgraceful  greediness.  P.  583  ;  Tiiiesiey, 

How  general  the  practice  of  tithe-paying  had  now  P' 
become  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  Ulrick, 
Bishop  of  Augsburg  (about  A.D.  900),  in  his  visita 
tions  of  his  clergy,  was  wont  to  inquire  if  the  people 

,     i  -i    .  •    i  g  6  Selden,  p.  124 

duly  paid  tithes. 
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This  is  confirmed  by  Burchard,  Bishop  of  Worms 
(A. P.  996 — 1026),  who,  about  the  year  A.D.  1000,  in 
i  Mosheim,  his  Decreta,1  refers  to  the  penitentials  provided  for 
the  clergy  of  that  age,  by  which  strict  examination 
was  to  be  made  at  confessions  whether  the  penitent 
had  paid  all  kinds  of  tithes.  Thus  : 

"  Hast  thou  at  any  time  neglected  to  pay  thy  tenths  to 
God,  which  God  Himself  has  ordained  to  be  given  Him  ? 
for  if  thou  hast  done  so,  or  consented  to  the  defrauding  of 
the  Church  therein,  first  restore  to  God  fourfold  ;  and  then 
must  thou  suffer  penance  with  bread  and  water  only  for 
twenty  days." 

Looking  next  to  the  countries  east  of  Germany 
and  the  remaining  parts  of  Christendom,  we  find 
that  King  Stephen  I.  of  Hungary  provided  that 
country  with  an  ecclesiastical  organisation,  and 
BHtnCxHlop'  e  compelled  the  people  to  pay  tithes  to  the  clergy/ 
According  to  the  later  laws  of  Hungary,  noblemen 
there  had  not  to  pay  tithes  from  their  own  lands, 
nor  had  the  judges  who  had  to  do  with  tithing  ;  also 
the  Rasciani,  Rutheni,  and  Wallachs  were  excused. 
But  for  other  persons,  generally,  there  continued 
strict  laws  for  the  payment  of  tithes,  as  in  the  time 
of  Bela,  brother  to  King  Andrew  I.,  as  may  be 
gathered  from  the  History  of  Hungary  by  Caspar 

STillesley,  App.    J^Qg  ^ 
P-  '33- 

Poland  followed  the  example  of  Germany,  whence 
it  was  christianised  ;  for  "  Miecyslaw,  the  first 
Christian  king  of  Poland,  erected  bishopricks,  and 
by  a  perpetual  decree  endowed  them  with  tithes  of 
all  kinds  of  fruits  of  his  own  and  his  nobility's  and 
commoners'  lands,  so  that  these  tithes  should  after 
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harvest  be  carried  by  those  who  gave  them  to  the 
appointed  place." 

"  There  were  priests  also  who  had  lands  given 
them  by  the  king  and  rich  men,  and  certain  tithes 
assigned  them  by  the  bishops. "*  This  practice  of  *  Comber,  p.  104. 
tithing  by  virtue  of  the  canons  and  imperial  laws 
continued  there  for  many  years,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  statutes  of  Poland  (about  A.D.  1370),  under 
King  Casimir  II.,  by  whose  consent  the  clergy, 
especially  of  the  diocese  of  Cracow,  made  various 
laws  arising  out  of  the  great  differences  that  had 
sprung  up  about  the  paying  of  tithes.  One  law  in 
particular  was  that  tithe  must  be  paid  of  all  increase 
through  the  labour  of  the  plough,  with  some  trifling 
exceptions,  such,  for  example,  as  pepper  and  mustard." 3  seiden,  P.  190. 

Selden  contends,  indeed,  that  among  the  German 
nations  of  the  north,  (that  is,  those  bordering  on 
Denmark),  the  doctrine  of  tithe-paying  had  to  be 
preached  a  long  time  before  it  was  accepted  by  the 
people  generally.  For  instance,  in  the  diocese  of 
Oldenburg  (about  A.D.  1160),  payment  was  duly 
made  to  the  bishop  by  all,  except  those  who  had 
improved  the  neighbouring  deserts  of  Wagria,  and 
these,  he  says  (quoting  Kranz),  could  by  no  means 
be  brought  to  do  so. 

"  Tithes,  after  the  accustomed  manner,  they  re 
fused  to  pay,"  writes  Kranz,  "  though  they  were 
ready  to  give  a  competent  part  of  their  increase. 
And  although  Gerard,  the  Bishop  of  Oldenburg,  and 
Count  Adolph  joined,  one  with  persuasion  and  the 
other  with  power,  to  have  them  tithe  their  profits, 

,  1  r  i    ,,  a  3  Selden,  p.  104 ; 

yet  they  utterly  refused.   '  Tiiiesiey,  P.  2S7. 
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Neither  at  first  were  the  Danes  and  Swedes  easy 
to  be  convinced  as  to  the  duty  of  tithe-paying. 
Indeed,  Selden  traces  the  betrayal  and  murder  of 
King  Canute  IV.  to  his  attempt  to  impose  upon 
them  the  payment  of  tithes  ;  and  when,  about  the 
year  A. D.  1180,  in  the  reign  of  Waldemar  I.,  King 
of  Denmark,  Absalom,  Bishop  of  Lund,  would  have 
the  Danes  pay  their  tithes  under  pain  of  interdict, 
they  stoutly  refused  ;  until,  after  further  teaching, 
and  insistence  on  the  part  of  those  in  authority 
(about  the  year  A.D.  1200),  they  were  brought  to  a 

7  Selden,  p.  105;  Upl-4-pr    m,'^   1 
Tillesley   App.  IU- 

Selden  mentions,  further,  the  laws  of  Gothland, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  priest  was  to  have 
the  third  part  of  the  tithes,  the  remaining  two  parts 
2  seiden,  p.  i9i.  being  taken  by  the  Church  and  applied  to  repairs." 

The  only  country  that  remains  now  to  be  alluded 
to  is  Iceland,  where,  on  the  introduction  of  Chris 
tianity  or  soon  after,  the  practice  of  tithing  was 
adopted  on  the  exhortations  of  two  priests,  and 
passed  into  law  by  the  Althing,  or  Icelandic  Parlia 
ment,  in  the  days  of  Bishop  Gizur,  A.D.  1096. 

In  accordance  with  this,  the  keeping  back  of  tithes 
was  to  be  punished  with  excommunication,  and 
bishops  were  to  hold  the  Church  possessions  and 
tithes  "  after  the  disposition  of  the  Apostles  "  ;  but 
it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  even  in  Iceland,  in 
those  clays,  the  giving  up  the  whole  of  one's  posses- 
s  see  p.  192.  sions  for  God's  sake  was  regarded,  as  by  Irenseus,3 
as  the  correct  standard  for  becoming  fully  a  disciple 

It  Stones  of  the  o  /  r 

Bishopsof  nf 

Iceland,  pp.  31,     C 
47,  87,  116,  118. 
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How,  then,  shall  we  summarise  the  teaching, 
practice,  and  legislation  of  such  parts  of  the  universal 
Church  as  we  have  been  considering  ? 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  first  congregations  of 
Christians  yielded  to  Jesus  Christ,  themselves,  and, 
in  no  merely  figurative  sense,  their  money  too  ;  and 
there  exists  testimony  to  the  continuance  of  this 
liberal  scale  of  offering  (to  an  amount  far  exceeding 
a  tenth)  in  at  least  four  countries,  and  those  wide 
apart,  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  after  the  date 
of  the  close  of  the  New  Testament. 

As,  however,  the  numbers  of  Christians  increased, 
devotion  cooled,  and  liberality  abated,  which  drew 
forth  expostulations  and  teaching  from  such  men 
as  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Irenseus,  Origen,  and 
Cyprian  ;  and  this  was  followed  by  Church  legisla 
tion,  in  which  the  giving  of  a  tenth  of  one's 
income  was  not  only  recommended  but  prescribed 
by  authority,  and  that,  under  pain  of  the  offender 
being  excluded,  temporarily  at  any  rate,  from  Church 
privileges  by  the  ban  of  excommunication. 

It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  obedience 
to  these  Church  ordinances  was  binding  on  men's 
conscience  only  ;  for  if  they  refused  obedience  to 
the  authorities  and  laws  of  their  Church,  there  was 
at  first  no  coercive  power  to  compel  it. 

Christians  living  under  heathen  governments 
resembled,  to  some  extent,  what  we  now  call  secret 
societies.  English  Freemasons,  for  instance,  bind 
themselves  to  pay  certain  dues,  and  to  obey  certain 
laws,  framed  by  their  own  body.  But  if  a  Free 
mason  refuses  to  pay  his  dues,  the  supreme  Masonic 

VOL.    i.  '  6 
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authority,  called  the  Grand  Lodge,  does  not  invoke 
the  aid  of  the  State,  but  censures  the  offender,  or 
finally,  turns  him  out  of  the  Masonic  fraternity. 

Similarly,  Church  councils  could  make  canons, 
but  the  only  mode  of  punishing  disobedience  was 
Church  censure.  Accordingly,  however  distinctly  it 
was  taught  that  tithes  were  due,  neither  the  Church 
nor  its  ministers  could  claim,  at  first,  any  civil  right 
to  enforce  payment. 

But  later  on,  when  heathen  Emperors  became 
followers  of  Christ,  and,  as  good  Christians,  paid 
tithes  out  of  their  own  property,  they  proceeded  to 
frame  their  laws  in  the  same  direction  ;  and  when 
it  appeared  that  the  Church  canons  had  become  in 
many  places  neglected,  and  the  rights  of  the  clergy 
and  the  poor  infringed,  the  civil  power  stepped  in, 
and  compelled  men  to  pay  their  dues  to  the  Church, 
just  as  it  compelled  them  to  pay  their  taxes  to  the 
State. 

This  brought  in,  during  the  eighth  century, 
another  form  of  authority  in  which  Church  and 
State  worked  together  ;  and  this  new  Imperial 
Christian  legislation,  under  different  forms,  has 
continued,  for  many  centuries,  in  various  countries. 

Whether,  therefore,  we  call  to  mind  the  teaching 
of  the  most  eminent  men  in  Christendom,  or  the 
rules  laid  down  by  Church  councils  for  the  guidance 
of  the  faithful,  or  whether  we  consider  the  laws  put 
forth  by  Christian  civil  governments,  they  all  con 
verge  to  one  point — namely,  that  setting  aside  not 
less  than  a  tenth  of  one's  income  as  positively  due 
to  God  has  not  been  the  practice  of  a  sect  only,  or 
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the  teaching  of  a  party,  but  has  been  regarded  as  a 
duty  by  the  greatest  leaders  of  men  of  past  ages, 
and  by  millions  of  dutiful  members  of  the  Christian 
Church. 

Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  when  on  earth,  was  wont 
to  confirm  the  truth  of  His  statements  by  appeals  to 
Holy  Scripture  ;  and  the  Twenty-first  Article  of  the 
Church  of  England  teaches  that  if  synod  or  council 
decree  anything  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God,  such  a 
decree  is  ultra  vires,  or  beyond  its  power.  But 
Jesus  Christ  recognised  also  another  standard  of 
authority,  which  He  named  the  Church/  and  to  i  Man. xviii.  17. 
which  in  certain  cases  He  refers  His  followers, 
and  beyond  which  He  provided  no  court  of  appeal, 
saying  that  the  man  who  despises  the  authorities 
of  the  Church,  and  will  not  listen  to  the  Church's 
reasoning,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  heathen  man 
and  a  publican. 

Who,  then,  is  more  likely  in  the  sight  of  God  to 
be  right  :  he  who  follows  his  own  devices,  setting 
up  his  own  standard  (if,  indeed,  he  have  a  standard 
at  all),  and  claiming  the  option  to  give  as  much  or 
as  little  as  he  pleases  ;  or,  the  great  teachers  of 
Christianity  from  the  beginning,  who,  singly  in 
their  writings,  and  collectively  in  their  councils, 
uphold  the  Scriptural  devotion  of  not  less  than 
a  tenth  ? 

Surely  this  is  a  case  in  which  we  may  reasonably 
be  exhorted  to  "  hear  the  Church  "  ! 

The  following  consensus  of  teaching  (in  Roman 
type),  and  of  practice  and  legislation  (in  Italics], 
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as  to  tithe-paying  throughout  the  Continental 
Churches  during  sixteen  centuries,  is  intended 
to  show  where  we  have  arrived  in  our  investi 
gations,  before  proceeding  to  the  study  of  our 
subject  in  Britain  : 

CENTURY.  TEACHING.  Practice  and  Legislation. 

I. 

Pliilo  Judceus,  Council  of  Jerusalem, 

II.     Irenaeus,  Clement  of  Alexandria. 
Justin  Martyr,  Tertullian. 

III.  Origen,  Cyprian. 

Apostolical  Canons. 

IV.  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  Augustine,  Ambrose,  Jerome, 

Hilary    of    Poictiers,    Chrysostom,     Epiphanius, 
Eusebius  of  Emesa,  Gregory  Nazianzen. 

Cassian,  Apostolical  Constitutions,  Fourth 
Council  of  Rome,  Councils  of  Ancyra, 
AntiocJi,  Gangra. 

V.      Prosper  of  Aquitaine,  Caesarius  of  Aries,  Severinus, 
Eugippius. 

Sidonius  Apollinaris. 

VI.     Gregory  the  Great,  Isidore  of  Seville. 

John  III.,  Rupert,  Piligrimus,  Second 
Council  of  Tours,  Second  Council  of 
Mdcon,  Councils  of  Tarragona,  Braga, 
Seville,  Orleans. 

VII.     Apponius,  Antiochus,  Anastasius  (Sinaita). 

John  V.,  Leodebodus,  EtJiiopian  Liturgy, 
Fourth  Council  of  Toledo,  Council  of 
Rouen. 
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CENTURY  TEACHING.  Practice  and  Legislation. 

VIII.     Elias,  Alcuin. 

Pope  ZacJiarius,Pepin,  Charlemagne,  Hcrard, 
Boniface,  Kranz,  Synod  of  Friuli,  Council 
of  Frankfort. 

IX.      Paschasius     Radbert,    Agobard,    Strabo,    Rabanus 
Maurus. 

Anastasius  of  Palestine,  Leo  IV.,  Hinckmar, 
Ansoldus,  Louis  the  Simple,  Lothair, 
Stephen  I.  of  Hungary,  Fourth  Council 
of  Aries,  Councils  of  Ai.v-la-Cliapelle, 
Cavaillon,  Valence,  Maintz,  Tribur. 

X. 

Ulrick,  Miecyslaiv  of  Poland,  Council  of 
IngelJieim. 

XI.     Damiani,  Gizur  of  Iceland. 

TJieophylact,  Humbert,  BurcJtard,  Ens, 
Council  of  Rome. 

XII.  Alexander  III.,  Urban  III.,  Celestin  III.,  Inno 
cent  III.,  Hildebert,  Hugo  (Victor),  Comestor, 
Frederick  (Barbarossa),  Bclethus,  Stephen  of 
Tournay,  John  of  Salisbury. 

He/mold,  Otto  of  Freisingen,  Bernard  of 
Clatrvaux,  Arnold  of  Brescia,  Gerard  of 
Oldenburg,  Waldemar  of  Denmark,  Laws 
of  Gotliland. 

XIII.  Alexander  of  Hales,  Thomas  Aquinas. 

Frederick  I.  of  Sicily,  Fourth  Lateran 
Council. 

XIV.  Marignolli,  Casimir  of  Poland. 
XVI.  Cou  ncil  of  Trent. 
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HAVI NG  pursued  our  investigations  throughout 
Continental  Christendom,  we  now  come  to 
the  subject  of  tithe-paying  in  England,  which,  in  the 
next  three  chapters,  may  conveniently  be  discussed 
chronologically,  that  is,  under  British,  Saxon,  Danish, 
Norman,  and  Early  English  periods,  to  the  time  of 
the  Reformation. 

From  the  allusion  already  made  to  Ca?dwalla,  to 
the  effect  that,  before  he  became  a  Christian,  he  was 
wont  to  tithe  his  spoils  of  war  to  the  Deity,  it  seems 
clear  that  the  practice  of  tithe-paying  existed  among 

the   Pagan    Britons,    as   it  did  among  the  German 

246 
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Saxons  and  other  heathen  nations,  by  whom   Eng 
land  was  afterwards  peopled/      It  is  noteworthy  also  1  Seep-  36  = 

/  Dictionary  of 

that  Bede2  informs  us  that  Caed walla  vowed  to  give  JJJSJT  {!*£, 
a  fourth  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  booty,  to  Wilfrid,  f.^'^sticai 

J  7  '    History  iv.  10. 

Archbishop    of   York,    which    Caedwalla    did    when 
he  conquered  that  island. 

The  earliest  reference,  however,  which  I  have 
met  with,  to  tithing  among  British  Christians,  dates 
from  the  fifth  century,  when  two  bishops  from  Gaul, 
Germanus  of  Auxerre  and  Lupus  of  Troyes,  visited 
this  country.  It  is  a  tradition,  says  Giraldus 
Cambrensis,3  writing  in  the  twelfth  century  his  c'm£rii7lph.io 
Description  of  Wales,  that  the  payment  of  tithes  US^vJL. 
has  continued  from  the  time  and  [is  due  to  the] 
doctrine  \ab  eorundem  doctrind\  of  Germanus  and 
Lupus,  who  [about  A.D.  445],  at  the  request  of 
Aurelianus  and  Ambrosius  [a  leader  of  the  Romans 
and  Romanised  Britons  against  the  Saxons],  came 
into  these  countries  to  root  out  Pelagianism.  The 
words,  as  translated  by  Sir  Richard  Hoare/'  are  as  ^fp's5^brar 
follows  :  "  They  give  the  first  piece  broken  off  from 
every  loaf  of  bread  to  the  poor.  .  .  .  They  give 
a  tenth  of  all  their  property,  animals,  cattle,  and 
sheep,  either  when  they  marry,  or  go  on  a  pilgrimage, 
or,  by  the  counsel  of  the  Church,  are  persuaded  to 
amend  their  lives.  This  partition  of  their  effects 
they  call  the  great  tithe,  two  parts  of  which  they 
give  to  the  Church,  and  the  third  to  the  bishop  of 


;~>   *  5  Tillesley, 

Appendix,  p.  130; 
Silvester 

*  Mr.  Bund,  though  allowing  that  the  Celtic  Church,  in  Wales,  was  Giraldus, 
from  a  very  early  date  endowed  with  firstfruits,  firstlings,  rents,  and  Cai 
glebe  lands,  yet  doubts  whether  the  same  was  the  case  with  tithes.  ch- 
(The  Celtic  Church  in  Wales,  pp.  43,  370,  405.) 


p 
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Giraldus  Cambrensis,  it  is  true,  lived  some  eight 
hundred  years  after  Germanus  and  Lupus  ;  but  what 
he  says  of  the  tradition  is  quite  in  harmony  with 
what  we  know  of  those  men.  Germanus,  after  his 
consecration  as  bishop,  was  content  that  his  wife 
should  become  to  him  as  a  sister  only  ;  he  distributed 
his  property  to  the  poor,  and  became  a  severe 
ascetic,  abstaining  from  salt,  oil,  vegetables,  wine, 
and  wheaten  bread,  and  even  slept  on  a  bed  of 

1  Dictionary  of         •        -i  / 

Christian  Bio-     cinders. 

Lupus,  who  married  Pimeniola,  sister  of  Hilary, 
Bishop  of  Aries,  was  separated  from  his  wife  after 
seven  years  of  wedlock  by  mutual  consent,  that 
both  might  devote  themselves  to  what  they  thought 
a  stricter  religious  life.  Later,  Lupus  entered  a 
monastery,  and  it  was  in  A.D.  426,  when,  coming  to 
Macon  to  sell  his  property,  he  was  prevailed  upon 

2  Dictionary  of   to  accept  the  Bishopric  of  Troyes.2 

Christian  Bio-  / 

Men  accustomed  to  self-denials  such  as  these, 
would  not  think  they  were  preaching  an  unreason 
able  doctrine  in  urging  British  Christians  to  yield  at 
least  a  tenth  of  their  incomes  to  God  ;  and  in  so 
doing  these  teachers  would  only  be  carrying  out 
the  principles  of  Irenseus,  the  great  luminary  of  the 
Galilean  Church,  as  well  as  the  doctrine  of  their 
;j  see  p.  192.  predecessor,  Hilary  of  Poictiers.a 

Another  mention  of  tithe-payment  in  Wales  occurs 
in  the  laws  of"  Howel  the  Good,"  which,  Lord  Sel- 
borne  says,  belong  to  the  tenth  century  (and  were  of 
later  date  than  the  cessation  of  the  ritual  differences 
which  had  estranged  the  Welsh  Church  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon).  Thus,  the  "  priest  of  the  house- 
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hold  "  was  to  have  a  third  of  the  king's  tithe,  and 
also  the  tithe  of  the  household;  and  the  "priest  of 
the  queen,"  a  third  of  the  queen's  tithed  FacV°nde> 

Fictions  con- 

A    further  ray  of  light   on   the  pre-Saxon  period  «ming  Tithes, 
(probably  of  the   sixth  century)  comes  from  a  life  of 
Cadoc,   Abbot  of  Llancarvan,-  for   the   forty-eighth  cSffijSL? 

1  f      1    •  1  •  s-\  i-         i  Br'iphy  i-  P-  364 

rule  or  his  monastery  directs  :  "  Of  the  manner 
of  decimation,  or  tithing.  Whoever  shall  decimate, 
ought  to  divide  the  property  into  three  parts,  and 
give  the  first  to  the  confessor,  the  second  to  the 


altar,   and   the  third   to   those  who  pray  for  him,"  s  R 

the  Cambro- 

words  written,   as    Selden   says,   not  until  after  the  Brit'sh  Saints' 

P.  381. 

Norman  Conquest,  but  involving  no  anachronism, 
nor  carrying  anything  strange  on  the  face  of  them 
as  to  the  period  to  which  they  refer,  especially  if  we 
remember  that  Severinus,  so  early  as  the  fifth  century, 
in  Pannonia,  and  afterwards  Rupert  in  Bavaria, 
taught  their  converts  to  pay  tithes.4  /,seepp.i97,  2Is. 

We  read  also,  at  an  early  date,  of  tithe-paying  in 
the  north  of  England,  from  no  less  an  authority  than 
the  Venerable  Bede,  who  tells  us  that  in  A.D.  688, 
at  Lindisfarne,  or  Holy  Island,  off  the  coast  of 
Northumberland,  there  lived,  as  successor  to 
Cuthbert,  Bishop  Eadbert— 

"a  man  remarkable  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures 
and  his  observance  of  the  divine  commandments,  and 
(most  of  all)  for  his  alms  deeds,  which  were  such  that,  in 
every  year,  he  gave  to  the  poor  a  tithe,  not  only  of  his 
beasts,  but  of  all  his  corn  and  fruits  of  trees,  and  of  5  Bede,  Hist. 

)(  .  Kccles.  iv.  29  ; 

his  garments  also,  according  to  the  law.   "  Seibome, 

ta  pp.  ,07,  108  ; 

Dictionary  of 

Bede  also  writes  that   ten   is  the  number  of  per-  gjngwjo^ 
fection  ;  and,  as  in  firstfruits  we  make  a  beginning,  seWen.V^I.1  ; 
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Super.  Exod. 

Q 


i  super.  Exod.    so   jn    tithes  we  are  ordered   to   perfect   our   work.^ 

Qua;st.,  ch.  36. 


Again,  in  his  Scintilla ;  or,  Common  Places,  Bede 
quotes,  from  Malachi  and  elsewhere,  texts  in  favour 
of  paying  tithe  ;  and  in  a  sermon  on  Luke  xvi. 
he  urges  his  hearers  to  give  half  their  goods,  as 
Zaccheus  did,  or  at  least  two-tenths,  so  as  to  surpass 
2  Dictionary  of  £ne  jews.3  And  these  are  the  words,  be  it  remem- 

Chnstian  An-  J 

p.qii96s.s "'        bered,  of  the  first  English  scholar  of  his  day,  whose 
vast  attainments  in  learning  were  of  repute  throughout 

•1  Dictionary  of      "C"  ,  ,*•/-,.-,/_»  3 
Christian  Bio-        E.UFUJJC. 

It  will  be  apparent,  therefore,  from  the  foregoing, 
that  tithe-paying  was  known  and  practised  in  this 
country  by  British  Christians,  and  in  churches  of 
British  origin,  before,  and  apart  from,  the  Italian 
mission  of  Augustin. 

But  British  Christianity,  as  we  know,  was  checked 
and  largely  replaced  by  the  paganism  of  the  in 
vading  Anglo-Saxons,  who  worshipped  \Voden, 
Thor,  and  other  heathen  gods  ;  and  it  was  to  these 
ancestors  of  ours  that  Gregory  the  Great,  Bishop 
of  Rome,  sent  Augustin  with  forty  monks,  as 
missionaries,  in  the  year  A.D.  596. 

Now  we  have  already  seen,  from  one  of  Gregory's 
i  see  P.  190.  sermons.'1  that  he  regarded  paying  to  God  a  tenth 
of  one's  income  as  a  religious  duty.  We  naturally 
suppose,  therefore,  that  Augustin,  with  his  fellow 
missionaries,  even  if  they  possessed  but  little  theo 
logical  knowledge,  would  be  familiar  with  Gregory's 
teaching  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  with  the  writings 
of  the  great  Augustine,  Bishop  of  Hippo,  of  Jerome, 
Ambrose,  and  Irenseus  ;  also  that  they  would  pro 
bably  be  acquainted  with  the  decrees  of  the  fourth 
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Council  of  Rome;^  and,  moreover,  that  during  i see P.  22i. 
several  months  spent  in  France  (their  way  to 
England  lying  presumably  through  Macon,  Lyons, 
etc.),  they  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  hear 
of  the  decrees  of  the  Councils  of  Orleans  and  Tours, 
and  also  of  the  Council  of  Macon,  which  is  said 
to  have  commanded  tithe-paying,  only  ten  years 
previously,  under  pain  of  excommunication. 

We  may  fairly  assume,  therefore,  in  keeping  with 
the  current  teaching  and  practice  already  estab 
lished  in  Italy  and  Gaul,  that  Augustin  in  England 
(like  Severinus  in  Pannonia,  and  Rupert  in  Bavaria) 
would  inculcate  similar  teaching  upon  his  Saxon 
converts,  which  he  might  do  with  the  greater  force, 
since  he  himself  was  content  with  the  humble  fare 
and  clothing  of  a  monk,  and,  after  satisfying  his 
own  necessities,  gave  away  the  remainder  of  what 
came  to  his  hand. 

This  supposition  gathers  force  from  the  corre 
spondence  of  Gregory  with  Augustin  upon  various 
details  of  his  work  in  England.  In  reply  to 
Augustin's  question,  "  Into  what  portions  should 
the  offerings  made  by  the  faithful  be  divided  ? " 
Gregory  answered  : 

"  It  is  the  custom  of  the  Apostolic  See  to  instruct 
bishops  at  the  time  of  their  consecration,  that  of  all 
revenues  of  every  kind,  four  portions  should  be  made : 
one  for  the  bishop  and  his  family,  for  hospitality's  sake 
and  the  entertainment  of  others  ;  one  for  the  clergy  ;  a 
third  for  the  poor ;  the  fourth  for  repair  of  churches. 
But  inasmuch  as  you,  my  brother,  who  have  been 
trained  in  the  monastic  rules,  ought  not  to  be  separate 
from  your  clergy,  you  should  institute  in  the  English 
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Church,  brought  so  lately  by  God's  help  to  the  faith, 
the  same  manner  of  administration  which  was  in  use 
by  our  fathers  in  the  very  first  infancy  of  the  Church, 
in  which  no  man  of  them  said  that  aught  of  the  things 
which  he  possessed  was  his  own  ;  but  they  had  all  things 
common. 

"  But  if  there  are  clerks  not  in  holy  orders  who  cannot 
live  single,  they  should  take  to  themselves  wives,  and 
receive  stipends  outside.  .  .  .  But  as  for  making  portions, 
or  showing  hospitality,  or  performing  deeds  of  mercy, 
what  need  can  there  be  to  speak  of  such  things  to 
those  who  live  in  community,  when  all  that  they  have, 
beyond  their  own  needs,  ought  to  be  applied  to  pious 
and  religious  uses,  as  the  Lord  the  Master  of  us  all 

1  Selborne,  teaches  ?  "  1 

pp.  103,  104 ; 

Selden,  pp.  251,  1  •    1  •  r         11 

253-  In  face  or  this,  though  tithes  are  not  specifically 

mentioned  in  the  correspondence,  they  may  never 
theless  be  included  under  the  expression  "all 
revenues  of  every  kind "  ;  and  this  conclusion  is 
supported  by  a  statement  subsequently  made  in  the 
laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  to  the  effect  that 
Augustin  of  Canterbury  preached  and  taught  that 
tithes  were  to  be  paid,  and  that  this  was  conceded 

2  Condi  Brit,      bv  the   k\nQ,    barons,  and   people;'   whilst  Aildred, 

torn.  i.  619,  §  8,          /  D'  r         I 

9;  speiman,      Abbot  of  Rievaulx,  in  Yorkshire  (who  died  A.D.  1 1  66), 

in  his  life  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  tells  of  a  certain 

fisherman      of     Augustin's     time      who     constantly 

offered    the    tithe    of  his   [gain    by]  fishing   to    the 

Church    of   St.    Peter's,    Westminster,    and   obliged 

his  heirs  to  follow  his  example,  which  they  continued 

Rifvafvk.  Ed.  to  do  till  the  days  of  Edward  the  Confessor.0"' 

wTs'as";'1  Of     the      successor     of     Augustin,      Archbishop 

Theodore    (consecrated    A.D.    668),    Lord    Selborne 

remarks  : 
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"  The  earliest  notice  of  tithes  in  any  document  belonging 
or  relating  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  is  in  the  second 
book  of  a  collection  of  answers  or  precepts,  said  to  have 
been  given  to  inquirers  by  Archbishop  Theodore,  and 
called  Theodore's  Penitential,  on  a  series  of  ecclesiastical 
questions,  from  which  it  appears:  (i)  that  no  priest  is 
bound  to  pay  tithes  ;  (2)  that  in  gifts  to  the  Church  the 
custom  of  the  province  should  be  observed,  but  so  that 
no  force  be  put  upon  the  poor  as  to  tithes,  or  anything 
else  ;  (3)  that  it  is  not  lawful  to  give  tithes,  except  to 
the  poor  and  strangers,  or  laymen  to  their  own  churches.  "; 


p.  106;  Haddan 
and  Stubbs, 

'°'' 


The  Penitential  was   not   a  code  of  laws,  but  its  ^9?!  2 


203 


contents  are  of  importance  as  reflecting  the  custom 
and  practice  of  tithe-paying,  which  existed  at  this 
early  period  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,"  and  which  2  ciarke,  P.  21. 
was  evidently  carried  into  the  next  century,  for  we 
find,  when  we  come  to  the  time  of  the  English 
Boniface,  Archbishop  of  Maintz,  that  in  his  hortatory 
epistle,  before  mentioned,  to  his  fellow-countryman 
Cuthbert,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,"  there  is  sseep.  234  an 

'  Selborne,  p.  137- 

reference  to  the  receiving  of  tithes  by  the  clergy, 
as  if  it  were  in  his  clay  an  established  practice  in 
England. 

It  is,  moreover,  quite  likely  that  some  of  the 
earliest  Saxon  laws  concerning  Church  offerings 
included  tithes,  as,  for  instance,  the  laws  of  King 
Ina  for  paying  "the  Cyric  sceat,"  otherwise  called 
"church  scot,"  (meaning  firstfruits),  in  A.D.  692; 
the  laws  of  Wihtraed  of  Kent,  A.D.  694,  forbidding 
laymen  to  possess  things  anciently  given  to  God  ; 
and  the  Charter  of  King  Ethelbald,  A.D.  749,  to 
the  effect  that  the  servants  of  God  (as  the  clergy 
were  called)  should  have  their  proper  liberty  in  the 
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profits   of  the   woods,   the  fruits   of  the   fields,   and 

1  Comber,  p.  166.  of    fishing.2 

Towards  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  Pope 
Hadrian  I.  sent  two  legates  to  this  country — the 
earliest,  after  the  coming  of  Augustin,  that  were  so 
commissioned — with  letters,  for  the  reformation  and 
establishment  of  Church  laws,  addressed  to  Offa, 
King  of  Mercia,  to  yElfwold,  King  of  Northum 
berland,  and  to  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and 

2  Selden,  p.  198.    York  ." 

This  led  to  two  councils  being  held,  the  first  in 

s  "bbsda?  and     tne    north,    at    Pincanhale,^   attended    by    the    chief 

authorities  of  Church   and   State,  at  which  sundry 

canons    (or    "  injunctions,"    as    Lord    Selborne   calls 

them)    were   passed  ;   and  the   second,   A.D.    787,   in 

s"badsdHin 443.    the  south,  at  Cealchyth,  or  Chelsea.4 

The  Council  of  Cealchyth  is  said  to  have  been 
held  under  King  Offa  before  a  parliament  existed, 
and  the  Northern  Council  to  have  been  attended  by 
the  great  men  of  the  nation,  both  ecclesiastical  and 
sdKtel'i^aoo,5  temporal,5  the  canons  made  in  the  northern  pro 
vince  being  confirmed  in  the  south. 

One  of  the  chapters,  the  seventeenth,  headed 
About  the  Giving  of  Tithes  as  it  is  written  in  the 
Law,  etc.,  after  quoting  from  the  well-known 
passage  in  Malachi,  goes  on  as  follows  : 

"  As  the  wise  man  says,  No  one  can  fairly  pay  alms 
from  what  he  possesses  until  he  has  first  separated  to  the 
Lord  what  from  the  very  beginning  He  Himself  insisted 
should  be  rendered  to  Him,  and  on  this  account  it  happens, 
for  the  most  part,  that  he  who  does  not  pay  his  tithe  is 
reduced  to  a  tithe  [of  what  he  formerly  had],  on  which 
account  also  we  most  strongly  lay  down  as  a  precept  that 
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all  do  carefully  make  a  point  of  paying  tithes  of  every 
thing  they  possess  [because  tithes  are  God's  special  part], 
and  out  of  the  nine  parts  maintain  themselves  and  give 

alms."  1  1  Spelman, 

p.  129  ;  Comber, 

The  legates  sent  a  report  of  the  proceedings  to  cSa°nfAn- 
Hadrian,    showing    that   at   these    national   councils  ?"$""• 
quotations    were    brought    forward     from    the    law  Tiiie^'p'If;' 

1  Leslie,  p.  97  ; 

of  Moses   and   the    Prophet   Malachi   to  prove  that  Selbor»e-  P -MS- 
the    payment    of   tithes    was    still    obligatory    upon 
Christians. 

In  keeping  with  this,  a  few  years  later,  Ofia  is 
said  by  Bromton,  Abbot  of  Jervaulx,  in  Yorkshire, 
to  have  given  unto  the  Church  a  tenth  of  all  that 
belonged  to  him,  which  other  writers  say  was  to 
atone  for  the  murder  of  Ethelbert,  King  of  the 

pQt:f-      Ano-l^c2  2  Bromton  Col. 

nast  Angles.  754 ;  pndeaux, 

Ethelvvulf  was  the  first  Saxon  king  who  inherited  p. \\^\  ciarlT' 
the  sovereignty  of  England  as  a  whole,  his  father 
Egbert  having  received  the  submission  of  the 
remaining  kings  of  the  Heptarchy.  In  the  year 
A.D.  854  Ethelwulf  assembled  a  council  at  Wilton, 
and  there  passed  what  some  maintain  to  be  a  law, 
concerning  tithes  for  the  whole  of  his  hereditary 
kingdom  of  Wessex,  confirming  the  same  by  this 
remarkable  charter  : 

"  I,  Ethelwulf,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  the  West 
Saxons,  in  the  holy  and  most  solemn  feast  of  Easter,  for 
the  health  of  my  soul,  and  the  prosperity  of  my  kingdom, 
and  of  all  the  people  by  Almighty  God  committed  to  my 
charge,  have,  with  my  bishops,  earls,  and  all  other  my 
nobles,  brought  to  pass  this  wholesome  counsel,  that  I 
have  not  only  given  the  tenth  parts  of  the  lands  through 
my  kingdom  to  the  holy  churches,  but  also  have  granted 


pp.  1 
Mon 
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to  our  ministers  placed  in  them,  to  enjoy  them  in  perpetual 
liberty,  so  that  this  grant  shall  remain  firm  and  immutable, 
free  from  all  royal  services,  and  from  all  other  secular 
service  whatsoever. 

"  And  it  hath  pleased  yElstan,  Bishop  of  Sherborn,  arid 
Swithun,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  the  rest  of  the  chief 
men  to  give  their  consent  thereto.  This  we  have  done 
for  the  honour  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and  of  all  the  saints,  and  for  the 
reverence  which  we  bear  to  the  feast  of  Easter,  that 
Almighty  God  may  vouchsafe  to  be  propitious  to  us  and 
our  posterity. 

"  This  charter  was  written  in  the  year  of  the  incarnation 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  A.D.  854,  in  the  second  indiction 
on  Easter  Day,  in  our  palace  called  Wilton.  Whosoever 
shall  augment  this  our  donation,  may  God  augment  to 
him  his  propitious  days  ;  but  if  any  one  shall  presume  to 
diminish  or  change  it,  let  him  know  that  he  must  give  an 
account  thereof  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ,  unless 
in  the  interim  he  doth  make  amends  by  giving  satisfaction 
for  the  same. 

"•frl,  Ethelwulf,  the  king,  ^  I,  yElstan,  bishop,  &  I, 
Swithun,  bishop,  *%*  I,  Wulflaf,  abbot,  *k  I,  Werferd,  abbot, 
^  I,  Ethered,  and  I,  Alfred*  the  king's  sons  have  given 
Our  consent  thereto."  1 


asticon 


p.nigoi>C;'  sefden,        Immediately   after  the    granting    of  this    charter 

pp.  204-209  ;  oo 

speiman'p8L9-  (according  to  Prideaux),  Ethelwulf  went  on  pilgrim- 
iber.p.  !69.   ag.e  to  Rome)  ancj(  returning  in  the  following  year, 

he  assembled  a  witan  from  all   England  to  meet  at 

o 

Winchester  in  November  ;  whereupon,  by  general 
consent,  the  same  grant  was  extended  to  the  whole 
realm  of  England  that  had  been  made  the  year 
before,  at  Wilton,  for  the  province  of  Wessex. 
This  second  royal  charter  begins  by  reference  to  the 

*  Afterwards  Alfred  the  Great. 
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troubles  inflicted  by  the  Danes,  regarding  them  as 
punishment  for  sin,  for  which  cause, 

"  I,  Ethelwulf,  King  of  the  West  Saxons,  by  the  advice  of 
my  bishops  and  other  chief  men  of  my  kingdom,  have 
resolved  on  a  wholesome  and  uniform  remedy,  that  is, 
that  I  grant  as  an  offering  unto  God,  and  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  and  all  the  saints,  a  certain  portion  of  my  kingdom 
to  be  held  by  perpetual  right,  that  is  to  say,  the  tenth  part 
thereof;  and  that  this  tenth  part  be  privileged  from 
temporal  duties  and  free  from  all  secular  services  and 
royal  tributes,  as  well  the  greater  as  the  lesser,  or  those 
taxes  which  we  call  Witerdeny  and  that  it  be  free 
from  all  things  else,  for  the  health  of  my  soul,  and  the 
pardon  of  my  sins,  to  be  applied  only  to  the  service  of 
God  alone,  without  being  charged  to  any  expedition,  or  to 
the  repair  of  bridges,  or  the  fortifying  of  castles,*  to  the 
end  that  the  clergy  may,  with  the  more  diligence,  pour  out 
their  prayers  to  God  for  us  without  ceasing,  in  which  we  do 
in  some  part  receive  their  service." 

"  These  things  were  enacted  at  Winchester  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Peter  before  the  great  altar.  .  .  .  There  were 
present,  and  subscribing  thereto,  all  the  archbishops  and 
bishops  of  England,  the  tributary  kings  of  Mercia  and 
East  Anglia,  and  also  a  great  multitude  of  abbots, 
abbesses,  dukes,  earls,  and  noblemen  of  the  whole  land,  as 
well  as  of  other  faithful  people,  who  all  approved  of  the 
royal  charter  ;  but  those  only  who  were  persons  of  dignity 
subscribed  their  names  to  it. 

"  Moreover,  King  Ethelwulf,  upon  his  knees,  dedicating 
and  vowing  the  tithe  of  all  the  lands  of  England  in 
sempiterno  graphic,  in  cruce  Christi  [as  was  the  manner  in 
those  days  of  expressing  a  solemn  vow],  offered  the  charter 

*  These  were  three  things  for  which  all  were  charged  till  this  grant 
excepted  the  clergy,  who  enjoyed  the  exemption  till  William  the 
Conqueror  abridged  them  of  this  privilege,  and  subjected  them  to 
bear  their  part  in  the  public  burdens  of  the  kingdom.  (Prideaux, 
P-  I77-) 

VOL.    I.  *7 
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by  him  signed  upon  the  great  altar  of  St.  Peter  the 
Apostle,  whilst  the  bishops,  on  God's  part,  received  the 
same  of  him,  and  afterwards  sent  it  to  be  published  in  all 
the  churches  throughout  their  respective  dioceses."  * 

The  youngest  son  of  Ethel wulf  was  Alfred  the 
Great,  who,  after  fighting  against  the  invading 
Danes,  ceded,  in  A.D.  878,  to  the  Danish  King 
Guthrum  (the  first  Danish  king  who  professed 
Christianity  and  was  baptized)  the  provinces  of 
Northumberland  and  East  Anglia. 

Among     the     laws     stipulated     for      by      King 

*  Leslie,  p.  99;  Selden,  p.  205;  Spelman,  p.  129;  Prideaux,  pp. 
171-179.  But  see  Selborne,  pp.  186-206,  whose  learned  remarks  have 
come  before  me  since  writing  the  foregoing.  This  thorough  student, 
after  much  research  and  painstaking  care,  regards  Ethelwulfs 
donation,  not  as  a  gift  of  tithes  of  the  produce  of  the  land  for  ever, 
but  as  the  release  of  folcland  from  the  services,  duties,  exactions, 
penalties,  and  forfeitures  incident  to  its  tenure  :  in  other  words,  the 
enfranchisement  and  conversion  of folcland  into  bocland.  Clarke  also, 
after  comparison  of  the  charters,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
king's  grant  referred  to  land  and  not  to  tithe  of  increase  (Clarke, 
p.  53);  or,  as  Easterby  (p.  11)  puts  it,  "The  charter  amounts  to  a 
grant  of  freedom  from  taxation  to  a  tenth  part  of  his  lands."  Hunt, 
one  of  our  latest  historians  {History  of  the  English  Church  i.  p.  260), 
puts  it  thus  :  "  Ethelwulf  would  no  longer  delay  his  pilgrimage.  Before 
he  left  his  kingdom  he  dedicated  a  tenth  part  of  his  possessions  in  land 
to  the  service  of  God  for  the  redemption  of  his  own  soul  and  the  souls 
of  his  predecessors.  What  this  dedication  imported  is  not  certain,  for 
the  charters  which  relate  to  it  are  of  doubtful  authority.  It  is,  however, 
generally  accepted  that,  being  distressed  by  the  Viking  invasions, 
Ethelwulf  sought  to  purchase  divine  help  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  portion 
of  his  wealth,  both  official  and  private.  He  accordingly  released  a 
tenth  part  of  the  folcland  in  his  kingdom,  whether  held  by  eccle 
siastics  or  laymen,  from  all  burdens,  except  the  three  universal  public 
charges  ;  he  gave  away  a  tenth  part  of  his  private  estate  to  churches 
and  his  thegns,  and  he  ordered  that  for  every  ten  hides  of  his  land  a 
poor  man  should  be  clothed  and  fed."  But,  as  Selden  suggests  the 
question  as  being  one  of  doubtful  construction,  the  reader  may  form 
his  own  opinion. 
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Alfred's  treaty  with  Guthrum,  Selborne  states 
that  there  was  nothing  about  tithes;  but  after 
the  death  of  both  those  kings,  war  again  broke  out 
between  their  successors  (that  is,  between  Alfred's 
son  Edward  and  a  second  Guthrum),  the  war 
being  terminated  by  a  second  treaty  of  peace, 
in  which  were  two  stipulations,  relating,  the  one  to 
tithes  and  the  other  to  certain  Church  dues,  thus  : 
"If  any  one  withhold  tithes,  let  him  pay  lah-slit 
among  the  Danes,  wite  among  the  English  "  ;  in 
other  words,  the  offender  was  to  be  fined,  if  he 
were  a  Dane,  twenty  shillings,  but  if  he  were  an 
Englishman,  thirty  shillings.  The  same  thing,  in 
similar  terms,  was  also  provided  as  to  Peter's  pence, 
light-scot,  plough-alms,  and  any  other  religious 

rlii PC  ^  i  Selborne, 

UUCb'  p.  180. 

Selborne  thinks  there  was  no  secular  law  for  the 
payment  of  tithes  in  England  before  this.  Selden, 
however,  refers  to  the  Church  laws  collected  about 
the  year  A.D.  900,  in  the  time  of  this  king,  Edward, 
called  Statuta  Synodorum,  which  reckon  tithes  as 
due  to  the  Church  by  the  law  of  God."  *Se«borcClM 

J  p.  182  ;  Selden, 

King  Alfred    the    Great,   it  would    seem,   was   a  p^i^cieau 
tithe-payer    and    a    systematic    and     proportionate P< 
giver  of  pronounced  type  ;  for  whatever  came  "justly 
and  lawfully  "  into  his  possession,   he  divided   into 
two  equal  parts.     The  first  part  was  "  God's  half, 
freely  dedicated  to  Him  out  of  a  grateful  heart,"  .  .  . 
and    was  divided  again  into   four  parts.     The  first 
was  bestowed   in  alms  upon   the  poor  ;  the  second 
maintained  two   monasteries  he    had  founded ;    the 
third  was   devoted  to  the  work  of  education  ;  and, 
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with  the  remaining  fourth,  various  monasteries  were 
assisted,  and  contributions  sent  to  necessitous 
Christian  churches  abroad.  Of  the  secular  half  of 
his  revenue,  one-third  maintained  his  Court  and 
household,  another  supported  artificers  and  opera 
tives  brought  to  England,  whilst  the  remainder  was 
bestowed  on  the  learned  foreigners  who  frequented 

iSundayat  L! 
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UPON  the  decease  of  Edward,  son  of  Alfred 
the  Great,  Athelstan,  in  A.D.  924,  succeeded 
to  the  kingdom,  and  found  the  affairs  both  of  Church 
and  State  in  disorder,  by  reason  of  wars  with  the 
Danes.  Early  in  his  reign,  however,  about  A.D. 
927,  he  issued,  according  to  Selborne,  a  royal 
injunction,  (according  to  others,  Athelstan  passed  a 
law)  by  which,  acting  on  the  advice  of  his  bishops, 
he  commanded  all  his  subjects  that,  in  the  first  place, 
they  should  render  tithes  to  God,  as  well  from 
live  as  from  dead  stock,  arising  out  of  his  own 
property,  and  that  his  bishops  and  other  officials 
should  do  the  same  as  regarded  their  own  property, 
and  should  enjoin  the  same  principle  on  those  under  i  Prideaux, 

•>  p.  201  ;  Spelman, 

P-  I28!  Selden, 
p<  2,3.  Sclborne, 

This  decree  was    so  well  received,  according   tojjy?*^ 

261 
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the    Chronicle    of   Bromton   of  Jervaulx,    that    the 

nobles,  gentry,  and  commons  of  Kent,  in  an  address, 

returned    humble    thanks    to    the    king   for   all    his 

laws,  and  particularly  for  this  relating  to  tithes,  to 

cor8s£:Hist    observe  which  they  were  very  forward  and  willing.1 

combe'r,pp.2T7i;;       Athelstaii  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Edmund, 

''  who,   in  a  ivitan  held  in   London,   A.D.  944,  passed 

a  law  commanding  every  man  in  the  kingdom,  upon 

his  Christianity  (that  is,  unless  he  would  be  accounted 

a  heathen)   to    pay   his    tithes,   his    church-scot   (or 

firstfruits),  and  plough-alms  ;   those  neglecting  so  to 

scomber.p.  172;  do  being  declared  excommunicated/ 

Selden,  p.  215  ; 

f  ml™e"' p' 2o8 :  ^  tms  time  Odo  was  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
IrldeaS.ii  and  William  of  Malmesbury  tells  us  that  under  him 
was  held  a  council,  whereat  certain  ancient  decrees 
were  renewed,  one  of  which,  the  tenth  constitution 
enjoining  the  payment  of  tithes,  was  in  language 
almost  identical  with  that  which  had  been  passed 
more  than  a  hundred  years  previously  at  the  Council 
of  Cealchyth. 

About  twenty  years  later  Edgar,  son  of  Edmund, 
began  to  reign,  and  in  A.D.  967  certain  tithe  laws 
were  passed  which  were  said  to  be  "  for  the  glory 
of  God,  the  honour  of  the  royal  majesty,  and  the 
benefit  of  the  Commonwealth."  These  laws  enacted 
substantially  as  follows  : 

1.  All  tithe   should  be  paid  to  the    mother  Church  to 

which  the  parish  lies  adjacent. 

2.  If  a  nobleman  had  a  church  on  his  land  with  a  ceme 

tery  on  it,  he  must  give  thereto  a  third  part  of  his 
tithes  ;  but  if  it  had  not  privilege  of  burial,  he  must 
give  to  the  priest  out  of  his  nine  parts  as  much  as 
he  thinks  fit ;  and  also  that  Cyricsceat  (firstfruits), 
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due  out  of  every  freeman's  house,  must  be  paid  to 
the  mother  Church. 

3.  The  tithe  of  young  cattle  was  to  be  paid  at  Whitsun 

tide  ;  of  fruit  before  the  end  of  September ;  and  of 
corn  at  Martinmas. 

4.  If  any  failed    to    pay   tithes,    the    king's    officer,  the 

bishop,  and  the  parish  priest  were  to  assemble,  to 
take  from  the  offender  the  tithe  due  to  the  church 
to  which  it  belonged,  to  give  another  tenth  to  the 
offender  himself  (who  had  kept  back  his  tithe) ; 
the  remaining  eight  parts  being  forfeited  and  equally 
divided  between  the  king's  officer  and  the  bishop, 
it  being  provided  that  no  man  should  herein  be 
spared,  were  he  the  king's  tenant,  or  a  lord's. 

This  coercion  was  the  strongest  that  had  yet  been 
enjoined  in  England/  i seiden,  P.  218 : 

/-r-1  T  i  r    -rr-  T-    i  i-  Spelman,  p.  128  ; 

1  here  was  no  other  law  or  Kmcf  lidsrar.  accordinir  S°.mber>  p- 172 : 

O  <->  O    Prideaux,  p.  202; 

to   Selborne,   bearing    on    tithes;    but    there  was  aSelbor"e'p' 
supplement  to   his  laws   in   the   nature   partly  of  a 
royal  proclamation  and  partly  of  an  archiepiscopal 
charge,  which  contained  the  following  mandate  : 

"  I  and  the  archbishop  command  that  people  shall  not 
anger  God,  nor  merit  either  the  sudden  death  of  this 
present  life,  nor  still  more  the  future  one  of  eternal  hell, 
by  any  diminution  of  God's  dues  ;  but  that  both  rich  and 
poor,  who  have  any  tilth,  render  to  God  His  tithes  with  all 
joyfulness  and  without  any  grudge,  as  the  ordinance  teaches, 
and  that  my  ivitan  ordained  at  Andover." 2 

It  was  in   Edgar's  time  also  that  certain  canons 

o 

were  made  in  the  province  of  York,  entitled  Laws 
for  the  Priests  North  of  the  Humber,  of  which  the 
fifty-first  imposed  penalties  on  the  detainers  of 
tithes ;  the  fine  for  the  king's  thane  being  ten 


"°- 


P.    221. 
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nobles  ;    for  the  lord  of  a  manor,    six   nobles  ;  and 

j  comber,  P.  i73.  for  a  farmer,  twenty  shillings.  1 

Next  we  come  to  Edgar's  son,  Ethelred  II.,  who, 
about  the  year  A.D.  1009,  in  a  legislative  assembly 

^sdbome,  \\Q\d  at  Enham  (perhaps  Ensham,  in  Oxfordshire),* 
made  a  law  or  ordinance  enjoining  every  man  truly 
to  pay  God's  rights  every  year  —  namely,  the  plough- 
alms  within  a  fortnight  after  Easter,  tithe  of  young 
cattle  at  Whitsuntide,  and  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth 


S  Comber,  p.  17  -j;  o 
Selden,  p.  220"     a 

pTfdeTu"^'.^;      There  was  also   another  law  made  by  this  king 

Selborne,  p.  271.  11-  •,  TT     i  1    •  rr 

and  his  witan  at  Haba,  A.D.  1012,  to  this  eriect  : 

"  Let  every  thane  tithe  whatever  he  possesseth,  and  we 
decree  that  every  man,  for  the  love  of  God  .  .  .  pay  his 
firstfruits,  and  a  true  tithe,  as  in  the  days  of  our  ancestors 
it  was  better  done,  that  is,  the  tenth  acre  which  the  plough 
goes  over  ;  and  let  every  accustomed  payment  be  made  to 
the  mother  Church  to  which  it  adjoyns,  and  let  no  man 
presume  to  take  away  that  which  belongs  to  God,  and 
h  Hist,  jorvai.  which  our  predecessors  have  conceded."  k 

cols.  901,  902  ; 
Spelman's  Con- 

pp-53o,53i;  So  spake    the    king,   the    barons,   and    people  of 

Comber,  p.  173  ; 

seibofnex;  p.'  ^^  England  at  the  close  of  a  period  of  150  years, 
during  which  a  succession  of  English  rulers,  from 
Ethelwulf  to  Ethelred  II.,  had  striven  to  keep  alive 
among  their  people  the  duty  of  paying  at  least 
the  tenth  of  their  incomes  to  God,  the  frequent 
repetition  and  readjustment  of  the  laws  being  no 
doubt  largely  called  for  by  reason  of  the  unsettled 
state  of  the  country,  parts  of  it  being  from  time  to 
time  in  an  enemy's  hands,  through  the  frequent 
incursions  of  the  Danes. 

We  come,  next,  to  the  period  when  England  was 
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ruled  by  the  Danish  King  Canute.  As  a  conqueror 
he  might  have  thought  proper  to  disregard  the 
Saxon  laws,  and  to  introduce  those  of  his  own 
country.  But,  so  far  as  tithes  were  concerned,  he 
did  nothing  of  the  sort,  but  confirmed  the  laws  of 
his  Saxon  predecessors/  inasmuch  as,  going  on  a  p^g1™"' 
pilgrimage  to  Rome  A.D.  1031,  and  writing  from  Prideaux>  p' * 
thence  a  letter  to  the  bishops  and  nobles  of  England, 
he  strictly  commanded  and  enjoined  that  whatsoever 
had  by  former  laws  been  established,  concerning 
ecclesiastical  dues  (including  tithes),  should  be  all 
exactly  and  faithfully  observed  throughout  the 

a  2  Comber, 

country."  pp.  i74,  i92; 

XT  1*  1      /~<  i  r  1    •  Prideaux,  p.  209. 

IN  or  did  Canute  rest  here;  tor  upon  his  return 
to  England,  after  holding  his  Christmas  witan  at 
Winchester,  he  caused  to  be  made  a  collection  of 
the  former  Saxon  laws,  and  he  practically  re-enacted 
those  of  Edgar  and  Ethelred  II.,  which,  as  already 
pointed  out,  were  the  strictest  ever  made  in  this 

113  SSelden, 

1CU1U.  pp_  223,  224. 

After  Canute's  sons,  Edward  the  Confessor 
reigned,  of  whom  we  are  told  that  he  consecrated 
the  tenth  of  his  revenue  for  one  year,  (according  to 
Prideaux,  but  "for  some  years,"  says  Dr.  Boultbee,) 
to  the  building  of  the  Abbey  and  other  foundations 
at  Westminster/'  l1^!*113 

About   the  year  A.D.    10=50  a  law  under  Edward  ^ryofThe 

3  .  Church  of  Eng- 

the  Confessor  was  passed  stating  :  >-™d.  P-  "°- 

"  Of  all  corn  the  tenth  sheaf  is  due  to  God,  and  is 
therefore  to  be  paid."  The  same  law  prescribes  payment 
of  "  the  tenth  foal,  the  tenth  calf,  the  tenth  cheese  (where 
cheese  is  made,  or  otherwise  the  tenth  day's  milk),  the 
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tenth  lamb,  the  tenth  fleece,  the  tenth  part  of  butter,  the 
tenth  pig  ;  and  they  that  had  but  a  calf  or  two  should  pay 
for  each  of  them  a  penny." 

This  law  of  Edward  the  Confessor  ordained 
likewise  that  tithe  should  be  paid  of  bees,  woods, 
meadows,  waters,  mills,  parks,  warrens,  fishings, 
coppices,  orchards,  and  various  kinds  of  trades, 
yea,  "  of  all  that  God  gives,  the  tenth  part  is  to 
be  rendered  to  Him  who  bestows  the  nine  parts 
at  the  same  time  as  the  tenth." 

"  For  these  things,"  the  law  goes  on  to  say,  "were 
preached  by  the  blessed  Augustin,  and  conceded  by 
the  king,  barons,  and  people.  But  afterwards,  by 
instigation  of  the  devil,  many  detained  their  tithes, 
and  rich  priests,  having  a  sufficiency  for  necessaries, 
did  not  care  to  undergo  the  labour  needed  for  acquir 
ing  them.  .  .  .  This  law  binds  the  sheriff,  as  well  as 
the  bishop,  to  compel  (if  necessary)  the  carrying 
n,  Out  of  its  provisions."  1 
comber.Vi^;  About  the  same  date  as  this  statute  for  England, 
may  be  mentioned  one  of  Macbeth,  King  of  Scotland 
(A.D.  1040 — 1057),  who  in  his  laws  confirmed  the 
payment  of  tithes. 

The  chief  point,  however,  calling  for  notice   as 

regards  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor  is,  not 

so   much  any  regulations  about   tithes   traceable  to 

his  personal  enactment,  as    his   digest   of  the  laws 

of   his  predecessors    in    East    Anglia,    Mercia,   and 

Wessex,  for   "  King    Edward's    laws "  were    again 

gpndeaux,       anc[  again  confirmed  by  succeeding  kings.3 

Leslie, p. 99.          About  this  time  also  (say  A.D.  1052),  as  Spelman 

informs  us,   were   collected   the   Canons  (991-8)  of 
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y-Elfric  (Grammaticus},   which   enjoin    the    payment 
of   tithes    as    a    duty    taught    by   the    holy   fathers, 
directing    the    division    of   them    according    to    the 
ancient  canons.7     They  also   forbade  any  priest  to  Jdfe^JS. 
draw  away  another's  parishioner,  or  to  persuade  him  p4  ^ufmb'er, 
to   give   him  his    tithe  ;    and    commanded,    further,  P 
that  tithes   be  paid   by  merchants  and  artificers,  of 
their  gains,  as  well  as  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.2         J.^SfSmber, 
And  thus  matters  stood  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  S-o^tion*  i.y> 

^  345- 

Conquest. 

William  the  Conqueror  would  fain  have  imposed 
his  own  laws  upon  England  ;  but  the  people 
strongly  petitioned  that  he  would  govern  them  by 
the  laws  of  King  Edward.  To  this  end,  William 
summoned  twelve  men  from  different  counties  to 
represent  to  him,  under  oath,  what  Edward's  laws 
were  ;  and  the  Archbishop  of  York,  with  the 
Bishop  of  London,  having  prepared  a  written 
statement  from  their  representation,  it  was  submitted 
to,  and  amended  by,  the  governing  council  of  that  day, 
and  so  became  the  foundation  of  what  has  ever  since 
been  the  common  law  of  England:'  In  this  collection  J^f*"*' 
of  laws  is  one  establishing  the  right  of  tithes,  and  c< 
enforcing  payment,  which,  in  fact,  is  virtually  a  re- 
enactment  of  the  law  already  alluded  to  of  Edward 
the  Confessor.*  JP2r^aux' 

Also,  in  A.D.  1070,  at  a  council  at  Windsor,  it  was 
directed  that  all  laymen  must  pay  tithe  according  to 

^  Comber,  p.  175; 

Tiiiesiey,  P.  «. 


The  Norman  Conquest,  therefore,  left  the  right 
of  tithes  in  England  upon  as  firm  a  foundation  as 
it  found  them  ;  and  in  Domesday  Book,  compiled 
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towards   the  end   of    the   Conqueror's   reign,   tithes 
en,  p.  279.  frOm  time  to  time  are  mentioned  as  being  paid.; 

Selden  tells  us  likewise  of  a  synod  held  about 
the  time  of  the  Conquest,  of  which  one  of  the 
canons,  written  in  Saxon,  commands,  "  Let  tithe 
be  paid  of  all  that  is  possest  through  the  Lord's 


S  Selden,  p.  225; 
Prideaux,  p.  218. 

Again,  in  A.D.  1095,  during  the  reign  of  William 
Rufus  (according  to  William  of  Malmesbury),  it  was 
decreed  in  the  Council  of  Clermont  that  "  every 
church  should  have  its  own  tithe,  nor  should  it  be 
passed  to  any  other,  nor  might  the  laity  buy  or  sell 

3Comber,  p.  175.  titheS."  3 

Under  Henry  I.  the  decrees  of  Kings  Edgar  and 
combed  i7sV  Canute/  which  prescribed  that  the  man   who  held 
Pp!  2e3a7"24o.       back    his    tithes    should    forfeit    eight    parts    of  his 
income,  were  still  enforced. 

Also  Henry  enacted,  with  the  consent  of  his 
bishops  and  barons,  assembled  at  Westminster 
A.D.  iiO2,under  Anselm,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  Gerard  of  York,  that  tithes  should  be  given  to 
Ifn^oTiLpI  276.  churches  only.5  And  in  A.D.  1127  another  council 
of  his  bishops,  held  at  Westminster,  published 
ten  canons,  ratified  by  Henry,  the  ninth  of  which 
decreed  : 

"  That  tithes  be  fully  paid  as  the  inheritance  of  the  most 
High  God,  and  we  do  by  canonical  authority  forbid  any 
person  to  give  or  receive  any  churches  or  tithes,  or  other 
ecclesiastical  benefice,  without  the  consent  and  authority  of 


During  the  reign  of  King  Stephen  a  synod  was 
assembled  in  London  (A.D.  1138),  where,  by  Alberic 
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(the  Pope's  legate)  and  the  English  bishops,  it  was 
decreed  that  of  every  year's  increase  full  tithe 
should  be  paid,  and  that  whoever  did  not  carry  out 
this  injunction  should  be  excommunicated.-'  L^dennber>p'I7-s: 

At    Stephen's    death    Henry     II.    ascended    the  Pridea"x' "^ 
throne,  and  swore  by  his  coronation  oath  to  observe 

the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor;"  and  after  his  2p"deaux> 

P.  242. 

conquest  of  Ireland  he  gave  his  royal  assent  to  the 
canons  of  the  Council  of  Cashel,  A.D.  1171,  of 
which  the  third  was,  "  That  all  the  faithful  of 
Christ  shall  pay  the  tithe  of  their  cattle,  fruit,  and 
other  profits  to  that  church  of  which  they  are 
parishioners."3  •*sPe.I,i?.an> 

Concil  11.  p.  97  ; 

About  this  time  were  sent  to  the  bishops  of  the  T°iiesieery,p' I?6; 
province    of   Canterbury    a    Pontifical    decretal,    or Al 
authoritative  order,  from   Pope  Alexander  III.  and 
another    from    the    same    Pope    to    the    Bishop    of 
Winchester,    directing    tithes   to   be   paid    of    mills, 
fishing,   hay,   wool,    bees,    and   all    fruits,  unto   the 
churches  to  which    they  were    due,   under   pain  of 
excommunication.     These    orders    were   afterwards 
made    part    of    Gregory's    decretals,    and    "are    of 
force,"  says  Selden,    "  to  this   [that  is  to  say,    his] 
day,  in  the  canon  law  of  the  Church  of  Rome  "  ;  but 
in    reality   they   enjoined    no    more   than  what  was 
already  enacted  in  the  laws  of  King  Edward/  sS^^^f 

Shortly  afterwards  (A.D.  1175),  in  a  provincial" 
synod  at  Westminster,  under  Richard,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  King  Henry  II.  and  his  son  being 
present,  several  canons  of  ancient  councils  were 
adopted,  confirmed  by  royal  assent,  and  made  into 
English  laws.  The  thirteenth  of  these  was  a 


1C 

Till 
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canon     of   the    Council     of    Roanne,    near    Lyons, 
which  ran  : 

"  All  tithes  of  the  earth,  whether  of  fruit  or  trees,  are  the 
Lord's,  and  sanctified  to  Him  ;  but  since  many  refuse  this 
duty,  we  appoint  that,  according  to  the  Pope's  decree,  they 
be  admonished  thrice  to  pay  tithes  truly,  of  all  grain,  wine, 
fruits,  young  cattle,  of  wool,  lambs,  butter,  cheese,  flax  and 
hemp,  and  other  things  yearly  renewing,  and  if  they  amend 
Comber,  P.  i76;  no^-  UpOn  admonition,  let  them  be  excommunicated."  1 

illesley,  p.  25. 

Before  leaving  the  reign  of  Henry    II.  mention 

may  be  made  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  Archbishop  of 

Canterbury.      His  contemporaries  are  unwearied  in 

describing  his   wealth   and   magnificence.     "  There 

was  nothing  about  him,"  says  Herbert  of  Bosham, 

BSuunH.0!! ;    "  which  was  not  grand,  nothing  but  magnificence ";* 

3'  but  with  all  this   Becket  is  said  to  have,  consecrated 

sTiiiesiey,        ^Q  God  a  tenth  of  all  his  gains  whatsoever.3 

p.  202.  o 

During  the  reign  of  the  succeeding  monarch, 
Richard  I.,  Hubert,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
legate,  held  a  council  at  York  (A.D.  1195),  which 
declared  that  tithe  was  due  by  the  law  of  God, 
and  ordered  (canon  13)  that  due  and  accustomed 
tithe  be  fully  paid  at  all  yearly  renewing,  and  that 
servants  and  labourers  be  paid  out  of  the  nine 
tdde^"'^7;6'  parts  \k  and  five  years  later,  in  King  John's  reign, 
in  a  national  council  at  Westminster,  it  was  again 
decreed  that  no  wages  be  deducted  before  tithe 
be  paid,  and  that  the  priests  in  harvest-time  should 
have  power  to  excommunicate  all  defrauders  of 

5  Comber,  p.  176; 
Selden,  p.  229. 


And  this  brings  us  to  the  era  of  Magna  Charta. 


CHAPTER    XXIV 

ENGLISH    TITHING     FROM    MAGNA     CHARTA      TO 
EDWARD     VI 

The  Great  Charter,  271. — Bishop  Niger's  arrangement  with  London 
citizens  for  tithe-paying,  272.— Attempts  by  archbishops  at 
uniformity  in  tithe-paying,  274— Coercive  laws  under  Edward  III., 
275. — Tithing  in  days  of  Chaucer  and  Wycliffe,  276.— Penitents 
questioned  as  to  tithes  in  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  277. — Russell's 
preaching  about  tithes  condemned,  278. — Early  tithe  laws  of 
Henry  VIII.,  278. — Tithe  legislation  under  Edward  VI.,  279. — 
Review  of  tithe-paying  in  England,  280. 

IN  the  first  chapter  of  the  Great  Charter  King" 
John  says  :  "  We  have  granted  unto  God,  and 
by  this  our  present  charter  have  confirmed,  for  us 
and  our  heirs  for  evermore,  that  the  Church  of  Eng 
land  shall  be  free,  and  shall  have  all  her  rights 
inviolable." 

Furthermore,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  Edward  I., 
a  special  statute  was  made  for  confirmation  of  this 
charter,  wherein  it  was  ordained  that  the  arch 
bishops  and  bishops  should  pronounce  the  sentence 
of  great  excommunication  against  the  breakers 
thereof;  and  the  form  of  the  sentence  was  pre 
scribed,  according  to  which,  upon  May  13,  1304, 
in  the  presence  of  the  king  and  his  nobility, 

Boniface,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  five  other 

271 
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bishops,  solemnly  pronounced  the  said  excommuni 
cation  in  Westminster  Hall  against  : 

1.  All  those  who  should  wittingly  and  maliciously 
deprive  or  spoil  churches  of  their  rights. 

2.  Those  that  by  any  art  or  device  infringed  the 
liberties    of    the    church    or    kingdom    granted    by 
Magna  Charta. 

3.  All    those    who    should    make    new    statutes 
against  the  articles  of  this  charter. 

In  fact,  the  Great  Charter  (as  Hume  says)  was 
always  regarded  as  a  fundamental  law ;  but  as  the 
English  monarchs  were  constantly  disposed  to  evade 
it,  the  barons  and  people  repeatedly  claimed  its  con 
firmation  from  them.  No  fewer  than  thirty-eight 
solemn  ratifications  of  it  are  recorded,  of  which  six 
were  made  by  Henry  III.,  three  by  Edward  I., 
fifteen  by  Edward  III.,  six  by  Richard  II.,  six  by 
Henry  IV.,  one  by  Henry  V.,  and  one  by  Henry  VI. 
The  charter  received  a  few  alterations  upon  its 
successive  confirmations  in  the  first,  second,  and 
ninth  years  of  Henry  III.'s  reign,  the  last  of  which 
is  in  our  Statute  Book,  and  has  never  received  any 


i  students-       alteration. 1 

Hume  viii.  n.  K. 


Magna  Charta  may  therefore  well  be  regarded  as 
representing  the  mind  of  the  English  people  for 
many  generations. 

It  was  during  the  thirteenth  century  also  (about 
A.D.  1235)  that  Roger  Niger,  Bishop  of  London, 
made  certain  statutes,  in  which  it  was  declared  : 

"  That  detainers  of  tithes  in  London  shall  be  excom 
municated,  and  that  three  Sundays  before  midsummer  the 
curate  shall  forbid  any,  under  pain  of  excommunication, 
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to   carry  away  the  tithe  of  fruits  of  fields  or  gardens,  till 

they  had  first  satisfied  the  parish  church." 1  i  Comber,  P.  ,80; 

Tillesley,  Anim- 

This  would  appear  to  have  dealt  with  predial  Preface>  <*  •  "• 
tithes  ;  but  personal  tithes  also  were  required,  and 
Bishop  Niger,  seeing  that  many  citizens  were  slack  in 
paying  what,  by  old  custom,  had  been  formerly  paid 
to  their  parsons  and  curates,  brought  about  an  agree 
ment  between  the  clergy  and  townsmen  that  all 
and  every  the  citizens  and  inhabitants  of  London 
should  offer  to  God  and  the  church  of  such  parish 
where  any  house,  hostelry,  or  shop,  by  any  of  them 
occupied,  did  stand,  and  pay  to  the  rector  or  parson 
of  the  same,  upon  every  Sunday,  and  certain  holy 
days,  for  every  ten  shillings  of  yearly  rent  a 

forfVn'nrr  s  2  Bp.  Walton  in 

lartning.  Brewster's 

In  the  next  year  (A.D.  i  236),  and  under  Henry  III.,  Ecclesiastic 
Edmund,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  renewed  various 
canons  concerning  tithe-paying,  and  added  that  no 
layman  might  deduct  expenses  out  of  predial  tithes, 
and  that  parish  priests  might  deny  the  sacrament  at 
Easter  to  such  as  detained  their  tithes.  Moreover, 
in  the  following  year,  Richard,  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
re-enacted  a  decree  to  the  same  effect,  and  we  find 
similar  threats  of  excommunication  directed  against 
offenders  by  a  synod  held  A.D.  1240  at  Worcester.'5  3 Comber' p-'77' 

Capes,  one  of  our  latest  historians,  speaking  of 
the  provision  made  at  this  period  for  the  mainten 
ance  of  the  parochial  clergy,  says  : 

"  By  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  their  right  to 
the  tithes  had  become  a  recognised  principle  of  the  law 
courts,  excepting  when  documentary  evidence  could  be 
adduced  to  show  that  any  had  been  assigned  to  a  religious 

VOL,   I,  1 8 
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house.  But  how  far  the  rights  extended,  or  what  persons 
could  claim  them  in  each  case,  were  questions  not  so  easily 
decided.  .  .  . 

"  A  number  of  nice  questions  came  up  for  discussion, 
and  councils  treated  them  at  length.  Sheep  and  cattle 
often  moved  from  their  winter  to  their  summer  quarters  : 
how  should  the  rival  claims  of  different  parishes  be  adjusted 
when  the  shearing-time  came  round,  or  when  the  cheeses 
were  carried  to  the  market?  When  fishermen  landed  with 
their  takings  in  a  strange  parish,  and  sold  their  fish  away 
from  home,  who  was  the  tithe  owner  in  such  case  ?  Tithe- 
payers  were  often  out  of  temper.  Millers  tossed  the 
handfuls  of  meal  out  of  their  sacks,  but  would  allow  no 
boxes  to  be  kept  at  hand  in  which  they  might  be  gathered 
up  with  safety  ;  dairymaids  took  their  milk  to  church  and 
left  it  by  the  altar  ;  discontented  landowners  put  pressure 
on  their  tenants  to  leave  the  tithe  sheaves  badly  bound,  so 
as  to  fall  to  pieces  on  the  way,  or  rot  in  the  rains,  and  be 
trampled  on  by  the  cattle  before  they  could  be  gathered. 
Some  insisted  on  a  feast  or  a  present  to  their  servants 
before  they  settled  for  their  tithes,  or  protested  that  as 
they  had  less  than  ten  lambs  or  kids  or  other  creatures, 
they  could  not  give  a  tithe  in  kind.  These  and  other 
abuses  were  denounced  in  synods  with  much  strong 
language  as  regards  the  present  and  threats  of  pains  to 

1  The  English       follow."  1 
Church  iii.  pp. 
261,  262. 

Accordingly,  in  A.D.  1250,  Walter  de  Gray,  Arch 
bishop  of  York,  issued  certain  constitutions,  or 
regulations,  to  settle  one  uniform  custom  for  tithing 
hay,  lambs,  wool,  milk,  pasture,  fish-ponds,  and  all 
manual  arts  ;  concluding  with  an  order  to  excom 
municate  offenders  after  three  admonitions,  the 
power  of  absolution  being  reserved  to  the  bishop  ; 
to  which  it  was  added  that  the  parson,  if  he  did  not 
prosecute,  was  to  be  suspended.  And  "such  another 
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constitution  there  is,"  says  Comber,  "  though  some 
what    larger,    made    by    the    Bishop    of    Salisbury, 

A.D.      12^6."^  J  Comber,  p.  1 77; 

~->  Semen,  p.  232. 

Under  King  Edward  I.  (A.D.  1276),  Robert, 
Bishop  of  Durham,  made  a  like  constitution  to 
that  of  Walter  de  Gray,  but  somewhat  fuller.  In 
A.D.  1287  another,  equally  large  and  strict,  was 
issued  at  a  synod  in  Exeter.  Also  Gilbert,  Bishop 
of  Chichester,  made  (A.D.  1292)  a  constitution  for  the 
full  payment  of  tithes;  and  in  A.D.  1300  Robert 
Winchelsea,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  renewedlthe 
constitution  of  Walter  de  Gray  and  made  it  a  law 
throughout  his  province  also.3  2 comber,  P.i78. 

Early  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  II.,  at  a  synod 
in  Winchester,  tithes  were  said  to  be  reserved  by 
God  in  token  of  His  universal  dominion  ;  and  the 
custom  was  condemned  of  those  who  expected  feasts 
[that  is,  presumably,  tithe-dinners],  or  bribes,  from 
the  priests  before  they  would  pay  their  tithes  ;  and 
this  judgment  was  endorsed  (A.D.  1312)  by  Richard, 
Bishop  of  Durham.3  a  comber,  P.i78. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
(A.D.  1328)  a  council  was  held  in  St.  Paul's,  London, 
under  Simon  Meopham,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
whereat  a  canon  was  passed  against  such  as  hindered 
clergymen  from  taking  their  tithes,  either  by  keeping 
them  and  their  servants  from  entering  into  the  land, 
or  by  exacting  gloves,  stockings,  or  some  such  bribes 
before  they  would  permit  them  to  take  that  right 
"  which  God  had  commanded  to  be  paid  to  Himself 
as  a  recognition  of  His  universal  dominion,  and 

o 

allotted  to  the  clergy  with  a  view  to  His  worship." 
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These  regulations,  moreover,  extended  to  the  whole 
kingdom  ;  and  four  years  later  the  same  archbishop 
made  a  fuller  constitution  for  tithes,  and  renewed  the 
former  decrees  of  Walter  de  Gray  and  Robert  of 
i comber, p. i78;  Winchclsca  in  a  council  held  at  Mayfield*  (A.D.  1332). 

Selden,  p.  236.  J 

Yet  another  council  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
was  held  at  St.  Paul's  in  London,  under  Archbishop 
Stratford  (A.D.  1342),  which  condemned  all  such 
as  hindered  the  due  taking  of  any  kind  of  tithes, 
including  those  for  what  is  called  coppice  or 

2  Selden,  p.  236  ;  ,  ir.  A&mmr^r]  2 

comber,  p.  i78.   underwood. 

m  Scotland  also,  about  this  time,  a  law  was  made 
by  King  David  II.  ordering  that  "no  man  should 

s seiden, p.  192.  hinder  the  clergy  in  disposing  tithes."' 

In  A.D.  1366,  a  difference  having  arisen  between 
the  clergy  and  the  citizens  of  London,  it  was  directed 
by  Simon  Langham,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (as 
it  had  been  a  hundred  years  previously  by  Bishop 

u  sec P.  272.  Niger)/  and  agreed  to,  that  out  of  every  ten 
shillings  paid  for  rent  the  citizens  should  pay  one 
farthing  (on  Sundays  and  certain  holy  days)  to  their 

s  comber,  p.  1 80.  priest,  besides  oblations  and  personal  tithes.5 

We  have  now  reached  the  era  of  Chaucer 
and  Wycliffe.  The  Plowman  s  Tale,  attributed  to 
Chaucer,  alludes  to  the  taking  an  oath  as  if  it  were 
then  customary  thus  to  profess  that  tithe  had  been 
rightly  paid  : 

"  For  the  tythinge  of  a  ducke, 
Or  of  an  apple,  or  an  aye  [egg], 
They  make  men  swere  upon  a  boke, 
e  seiden,  P.  286 ;  Thus  they  foulen  Christ's  fay  [faith]."  G 

Skeat's  Supple- 

n,en^toc    ccr,      Wycliffe  also,  in  his  complaints  to  King  Richard  1 1 . 
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and  Parliament,  demurs  to  men  having  to  pay  by  law, 

to  a  well-to-do  or  immoral  clergy,  tithes  and  offerings 

which,   in  former  centuries,   they  had  paid  at  their 

own  will,  and  this   he   urges   on   the    grounds   that 

tithes  and  offerings  were  put  to  wicked  uses.*     It  is  i  Seiden,  P.  29i. 

this,  presumably,  to  which  Seiden  alludes,  in  what  he 

calls  the  condemnation,  in  the  Council  of  Constance, 

(A.D.  1415),  of  Wycliffe's  assertion  "that  tithes  were 

mere   alms,    and    that    parishioners    might    at    their 

pleasure    withhold    them  on  account  of  the  sins  of 

their   clergy"  ; 3  or,  as  Landon  puts  it,  "that  tithes  sseiden,  P.  M9. 

are  merely  charitable  offerings,  which  may  be  denied 

to  the  bad  ministers."3  cSS/S,* 

Nevertheless,  in  A.D.  1 393,  William  Courtney,  Arch 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  made  a  full  decree  in  which 
all  evil  customs  of  tithing  in  a  wrong  manner,  or  of 
deferring  the  payment  of  tithes,  are  condemned  as 
contrary  to  the  law  of  God. u  And  in  the  fifth  year  ^comber, P.  J79. 
of  the  next  king,  Henry  IV.,  when  the  Commons 
desired  that  quarries  of  stone  and  slate  should  be 
exempted  from  paying  tithe,  the  king  rejected  their 

.    .  •  r.  5  Seiden,  p.  243 ; 

petition  as  unjust.  comber,  P.  179- 

The  opinion  and  practice  concerning  tithe-paying 
in  England  under  Henry  VI.  may  to  some  extent 
be  inferred  from  two  things  :  first,  from  a  Peniten 
tial  of  that  age,  quoted  by  Seiden,  according  to 
which  the  priest  was  to  question  the  penitent  thus  : 
"  Hast  thou  truly  clone  thy  tithings  and  offerings  to 
God  and  to  Holy  Church?"  and  this  is  followed 
by  an  instruction,  which  was  in  keeping  with  the 
opinion  of  some  of  the  early  fathers  and  councils, 
that  the  sin  of  Cain  consisted  in  not  offering  a  full 
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tithe  of  his  increase  ;  and  secondly,  from  the  action 
of  Convocation,  before  which,  in  A.B.  1427,  William 
Russell,  a  Franciscan  friar,  was  charged  with  having 
preached  that  tithes  need  not  be  paid  to  parish 
priests,  but  might  be  used  for  any  pious  objects  ;  the 
drift  of  which,  in  his  mouth,  was,  that  every  man 
might,  or  rather  should,  give  them  to  the  begging- 
friars  instead  of  to  the  parochial  clergy. 

Russell  was  required  to  recant  his  teaching,  and 
was  solemnly  adjudged  to  be  a  heretic,  his  opinion 
being  also  condemned  by  both  the  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Ultimately  Russell  did 
abjure  his  heresy  at  Paul's  Cross,  after  which 
Chicheley,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  enjoined  upon 
all  the  Franciscans  that  in  their  public  sermons 
they  should  teach  that  not  merely  tithes  of  land,  but 
tithes  of  personal  income  from  other  sources,  were 
i7S4e;ldcapes;  The  due  by  the  laws  of  God  and  the  Church/ 
HLp'.'t^"'  We  now  pass  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  who, 
in  A.D.  1535  (the  year  he  cast  off  the  Pope's 
supremacy),  enacted  a  law  "  For  tithes  to  be  paid 
throughout  this  realm,"  and  providing  to  this  effect : 
"  Forasmuch  as  divers  numbers  of  evil  disposed 
persons  .  .  .  having  no  respect  to  their  duties  to 
Almighty  God,  but  against  right  and  good  con 
science  have  attempted  to  withhold  .  .  .  their  tithes 
and  oblations,  as  well  personal  as  predial,  due  unto 
God  and  Holy  Church,"  etc.,  it  was  decreed  "  That 
through  all  the  king's  dominions  every  subject, 
according  to  the  ecclesiastical  laws  and  ordinance  of 
this  Church  of  England,  and  after  the  laudable 
usages  and  customs  of  the  parish,  or  other  place 
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where  he  dwelleth  or  occupieth,  shall  yield  and  pay 

Vim  tifVipe;  "  etr  1  /  statutes  27 

lllb    UUlCb,       CU~.  Henry  VIII. 

Again,  although  by  the  statute  for  dissolution  of?^*."' 
monasteries  of  the  thirty-first  year  of  Henry's  reiofn,3  f,Stat-  "en.ry 

J  J  J  is     '     VIII.  ch.  xin. 

it  was  ordered  that  the  king  and  his  patentees  (that 

is,   those  to  whom  the  king  had,  by  letters  patent, 

granted    tithes)    should    hold    the    possessions    of 

the  dissolved  monasteries  discharged  from  payment 

of  tithes,  yet,   after  the  dissolution,  and  in  the  year 

following,    an    Act    was    made    commanding    every 

man  fully  to  divide,   set  out,  yield,  or  pay  all  and 

singular  tithes  and  offerings,  according  to  the  lawful 

customs    and    usages    of    the    parishes    and    places 

where  such  tithes  or  duties  shall  grow,  arise,   come, 

or    be    due,    remedy   being     given    to    ecclesiastics 

to  appeal  to  the  Ordinary,  and  to  lay  possessors  of 

tithes  to  the  secular  courts.'"  s  seidcn,  p.  243. 

An  Act  was  passed  also,  A.D.  1545,  constituting 
a  commission  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  about 
tithes  in  London,  the  chief  measure  of  the  session, 
however,  being  an  "  Act  for  the  dissolution  of 
chantries,  hospitals,  and  free  chapels."  >£»l?*jd' 

Passing  on  to  the  next  reign,  that  is  to  the  second  £n|;a3i. 

O  <-> 

and    third  years    of  Edward  VI.,   we   find   an   Act 
passed  (chapter  xv.)  concerning  "  Payment  of  tithes 
personal  and  predial."  6     This  Act  confirms  the  tithe  J^W?' 
laws  of  Henry  VI 1 1.,  and  says  : 

Chapter  vii.  :  "  Be  it  further  enacted  .  .  .  that  every 
person  exercising  merchandise,  bargaining  and  selling, 
clothing,  handicraft,  or  other  art  or  faculty,  being  such 
kind  of  persons,  and  in  such  places,  as  heretofore  within 
these  forty  years  have  accustomably  used  to  pay  such 
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personal  tithes,  or  of  right  ought  to  pay  (other  than  such 
as  be  common  day  labourers),  shall  yearly,  at  or  before  the 
Feast  of  Easter,  pay  for  his  personal  tithes  the  tenth  part 
of  his  personal  gains  ;  his  charges  and  expenses  according 
to  his  estate,  condition,  or  degree,  to  be  therein  abated, 
allowed,  and  deducted." 

Chapter  viii,  continues  :  "  Provided  always  and  be  it 
enacted,  that  in  all  such  places  and  where  handicraftsmen 
have  used  to  pay  their  tithes  within  these  forty  years,  the 
same  custom  of  payment  of  tithes  is  to  be  observed  and  to 
continue,"  etc.,  etc. 

Chapter  ix.  also  enacts  "  that  if  any  person  refuse  to  pay 
his  personal  tithes  in  form  aforesaid,  that  then  it  shall  be 
lawful  to  the  Ordinary  of  the  same  diocese  where  the  party 
that  so  ought  to  pay  the  said  tithe  is  dwelling,  to  call  the 
same  party  before  him,  and  by  his  discretion  to  examine 
him  by  all  lawful  and  reasonable  means  other  than  by  the 
parties'  own  corporal  oath,  concerning  the  true  payment  of 
the  said  personal  tithes." 

Chapter  x.  deals  with  payment  of  offerings  ;  and 
chapter  xiii.  with  the  excommunication  of  defaulters. 

The  personal  tithes  were  received  by  parson, 
vicar,  proprietor,  owner,  or  other  their  farmers  or 
deputies ;  but  the  Act  did  not  apply  to  London 

1  Pocock's  MS.         „    Pant^rhnrTr  1 

on  the  payment   or  v_<anterDury. 

of  personal 
tithe,  27  of 

SrZJisL0 '       We    have    now    reached    a    suitable    standpoint 

"  For  tithes  to  .  ill  -1  •    1 

be  paid  through-  whence    to    review   what    has    been    said    on    tithe- 
out  this  realm. 

paying  in  England.  We  have  seen  that  the 
practice  of  tithe-paying  was  taught  in  this  country 
as  early,  probably,  as  the  fifth  century,  and  by  the 
seventh  century  was  observed  both  in  the  churches 
of  British  origin  in  the  North,  and  the  churches  of 
the  Roman  obedience  in  the  South. 

Later,  we   have  two   councils,  at    the    second  of 
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which  (at  Cealchyth),  a  tithe  or  tenth  of  every  man's 
income  was  recognised  as  God's  part,  and  all  men 
were  enjoined  to  pay  their  tithe.  But  this  referred 
to  some  only  of  the  kingdoms  into  which  this 
country  was  at  that  time  divided. 

Next  comes  Ethelwulf,  who,  according  to  some, 
made  a  release  in  favour  of  one-tenth  of  his  land,  or, 
as  others  would  have  it,  gave  a  tenth  of  the  produce 
of  Wessex,  which  gift,  in  the  year  following,  was 
extended  by  kings,  nobles,  and  commons  to  the 
whole  of  England. 

Successive  Saxon  kings  and  their  councils  con 
firmed,  and  secured  to  the  Church  the  enjoyment  of 
such  rights  ;  and  when  the  invasions  of  the  Danes 
placed  Canute  on  the  throne,  that  monarch  confirmed 
what  had  been  done  by  his  Saxon  predecessors. 

William  the  Conqueror  acted  in  a  similar  manner, 
swearing  to  observe  King  Edward's  laws,  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  duly  secured  the  payment  of  tithes. 

After  this  the  kings  of  England  (with  the  excep 
tion,  perhaps,  of  William  Rufus),  from  William  the 
Conqueror  to  Henry  VIII.  (and  even  further,  till 
the  revolution  under  Oliver  Cromwell),  swore,  as 
part  of  their  coronation  oath,  to  observe  the  laws 
specifically  mentioned  as  those  of  King  Edward  ; 
and  this  has  been  confirmed  by  numerous  parlia 
ments,  with  solemn  imprecations  upon  themselves 
or  any  of  their  posterities  who  should  withhold  any 
of  the  tithes  so  vowed  and  granted. 

What  then  does  all  this  mean  if  it  be  not  that 
England,  up  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  by 
the  teaching,  preaching,  and  practice  of  her  early 
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religious  instructors,  by  the  canons  of  her  eccle 
siastical  assemblies,  by  the  grants  of  her  sovereigns, 
by  the  terms  of  Magna  Charta,  as  well  as  by  the 
oft-repeated  laws  of  her  legislative  assemblies, 
accepted  the  principle,  and  fostered,  even  to  com 
pulsion,  the  practice  of  the  dedication  of  a  tenth  at 
least  of  every  Englishman's  income  to  God  ? 

Christian  teaching,  practice,  and  legislation,  there 
fore,  on  the  subject  of  tithing  in  England  has  been 
in  perfect  accord  with  similar  teaching,  practice,  and 
legislation  throughout  Continental  Christendom  ;  as 
will  be  seen  more  comprehensively  if  the  names  of 
Christian  teachers,  legislators,  and  councils,  men 
tioned  in  the  previous  chapters,  be  arranged  under 
their  various  countries  and  centuries  for  1600  years, 
see  P.  180.  Moreover,  if  we  ask  again1  whether  a  man  who 

withholds  from  religious  and  charitable  purposes  the 
tenth  of  his  income  be  honest  before  God,  we  are 
instructed  by  the  teaching  and  practice  of  the  whole 
Christian  Church  to  affirm,  that  "  THE  TITHE  is 
THE  LORD'S,"  and  whosoever  does  not  render  that 
tithe,  be  he  Christian  or  Jew,  is  in  Scripture 
language  a  "  robber  of  God." 
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"  I  AHE  English  people,  then,  at  the  beginning  of 
JL  the  sixteenth  century,  may,  in  a  very  real  sense, 
be  said  to  have  been  able  to  claim  the  description 
of  a  nation  of  tithe-payers.  Farmers  who  cultivated 
the  land  and  reared  cattle  paid  to  God's  service,  the 
cause  of  religion,  and  the  relief  of  poverty,  a  tenth 
of  their  increase  in  the  form  of  "  praedial"  tithes; 
while  in  the  towns,  merchants  and  those  receiving 
wages/  paid  a  tenth  of  their  profits  as  "  personal  "*  Eafterby> 
tithes. 

But  in  the  course  of  less  than  four  centuries  "how 
is  the  fine  gold  become  dim "  !  To-day,  a  large 
proportion  (say  one-half)  of  the  praedial  tithes, 
having  been  alienated,  are  paid  to  laymen  ;  and  as 
for  personal  tithes,  the  average  Englishman  does 
not  even  know  what  they  are.  Moreover,  though 
vastly  richer  than  his  predecessor  of  the  sixteenth 

283 
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century,  he  devotes  to  religious  and  charitable 
i  see  vol.  ii.  purposes  (as  we  shall  hereafter  see)-*  not  only  not  a 
tenth,  but,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  public 
information,  a  sum  averaging,  perhaps,  one-tenth  of 
a  tithe,  of  his  income.  There  are  many,  also,  who 
act  as  if  they  did  not  recognise  any  responsibility  as 
"stewards"  over  money  entrusted  to  them,  and 
who  seem  to  ignore  altogether  the  financial  claims 
of  God's  service  and  the  cause  of  religion. 

It  will,  perhaps,  help  us,  in  some  measure,  to  trace 
how  this  state  of  things  has  come  about,  if  (in  the 
next  three  chapters)  we  consider  the  fact  that  the 
greater  portion  of  prsedial  tithes  in  this  country  has 
been  alienated,  misappropriated,  and  diverted  from 
the  purposes  for  which  tithes  were  originally  de 
signed  and  devoted;  while,  subsequently,  we  propose 
to  offer  some  remarks  on  the  decline — one  might 
almost  say  the  extinction — of  the  principle  of  personal 
tithe-paying  in  England. 

We  turn  aside,  then,  for  a  while,  from  the  general 
principle  of  tithing,  to  investigate  some  of  the 
abuses  that  have  been  committed  in  connection 
with  English  tithes  ;  and  in  doing  this  we  shall  be 
assisted  by  two  authors  who  laboured  much  and 
long  in  investigating,  though  from  different  points 
of  view  and  at  a  considerable  interval  of  time,  the 
subject  of  the  alienation  of  tithes  ;  the  one  being  Sir 
Henry  Spelman  and  the  other  Mr.  Henry  Grove. 

Spelman,  at  his  death,  left  in  manuscript  a  History 
of  Sacrilege,  written  A.D.  1632,  but  the  publication 
of  which  was  withheld  until  1698,  "lest  (as  is 
expressed  in  the  preface)  it  should  give  offence  to 
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the  nobility  and  gentry  "  (many  of  whom  had  shared 

in  the  spoils  of  the  Church).*  J  Lcn'lT'5 

The  other  author,  Mr.  Henry  Grove,  issued  by  Preface>  ^ 2> 
subscription,  so  recently  as  1896,  a  work  entitled 
Alienated  Tithes  in  Appropriated  and  Impropriated 
Parishes  commuted  or  merged  under  Local  Statutes 
and  the  Tithe  Acts  :  together  witJi  all  Crown  Grants 
of  Tithes  from  Henry  VIII.  to  William  ///.,"  his 
"  primary  object  being,"  as  he  says,  "  to  place  on 
record  the  extent  of  the  alienation  of  tithes  from  the 
Church  and  poor,  and  thus  to  show  that  the  largest 
amount  of  abstracted  tithe  is  now  held  for  the 
pecuniary  benefit  of  those  who  have  no  original 
ownership  in  tithe  or  right  to  possess  the  same."  2  introduction, 

The  work  of  Grove  not  only  confirms  and  comple 
ments  the  general  statements  of  Spelman  concerning 
the  acts  of  sacrilege  by  which  the  Church's  posses 
sions  were  misappropriated,  but  his  tabulated  lists 
enable  us  to  trace,  in  many  cases,  the  devolution  of 
the  property  so  dealt  with  down  to  those  in  whose 
hands  the  impropriated  and  appropriated  tithes 
were  found,  at  the  passing  of  the  Tithe  Commuta 
tion  Acts  from  1837  to  1867. 

Spelman  begins  by  defining  sacrilege  as  "  an 
invading,  stealing,  or  purloining  from  God  any 
sacred  thing,  either  belonging  to  the  majesty  of 
His  person  or  appropriate  to  the  celebration  of 
His  divine  service"5;  after  which  he  proceeds 3  Paee  •• 
to  enumerate  various  punishments  consequent  on 

*  This  important  work  was  edited,  with  an  introductory  essay,  by 
"  two  priests  of  the  Church  of  England,"  now  known  to  have  been  the 
Rev.  John  Mason  Neale  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  Maskell.  It  was 
republished  in  1846  ;  and  a  fourth  and  latest  edition  in  1895. 
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sacrilege,  which  fell  upon  heathens  and  Christians  ; 
and  to  give  early  instances  of  sacrilege  in  England. 

He  relates,  for  example,  the  seizure  of  property 
of  the  religious  houses  under  Kings  Edward  I. 
and  III.  So  also,  in  1414,  that  priories  alien  (or 
branch  houses  in  England  subject  to  parent  houses 
abroad)  were  granted  by  the  Parliament  to  Henry  V. 
and  his  heirs,  who  suppressed  them  to  the  number 
of  190  ;  after  which  he  instances  the  fact  that 
Wolsey,  in  1527,  obtained  licence  from  Pope 
Clement  VII.  to  suppress  about  forty  monasteries. 

The  foregoing  acts,  however,  were  eclipsed  by 
the  wrong-doing  and  injustice  of  that  ringleader  of 
Church  robbers,  Henry  VIII.  Of  course,  a  bad 
man  cannot  make  a  good  king,  any  more  than  a 
good  citizen,  and  the  immoral  life  Henry  led  was 
not  calculated  to  make  him  a  lover  of  good  men  or 
sacred  things.  Accordingly,  when  this  monarch 
found  some  of  the  best  of  the  clergy  opposed, 
among  other  things,  to  his  divorce  from  his  queen, 
this  opposition,  and  seemingly  an  insatiable  avarice 
to  replenish  his  empty  coffers,  led  him  to  rob  and 
1  ^Tster'  oppress  the  Church  and  clergy  in  various  ways/ 
and  to  give  or  sell  their  property  to  such  of  the 
laity  as  were  willing  to  profit  by  the  king's  dis 
honesty,  and  to  help  forward  his  spoliation,  especially 
in  the  matter  of  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries. 

»P.  183.  "It  is  true,"  Spelman  says,*  "the  Parliament  did  give 

the  monasteries  to  the  king,  but  so  unwillingly  (as  I  have 
heard)  that  when  the  Bill  had  stuck  long  in  the  Lower 
House,  and  could  get  no  passage,  the  king  commanded 
the  Commons  to  attend  him  in  the  forenoon  in  his  gallery, 
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where  he  let  them  wait  till  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  then, 
coming  out  of  his  chamber,  walking  a  turn  or  two  amongst 
them,  and  looking  angrily  on  them,  first  on  one  side  and 
then  on  the  other,  at  last,  '  I  hear '  (saith  he)  '  that  my  Bill 
will  not  pass,  but  I  will  have  it  pass,  or  I  will  have  some 
of  your  heads,'  and,  without  any  other  rhetorick  or  per 
suasion,  returned  to  his  chamber.  Enough  was  said,  the 
Bill  passed,  and  all  was  given  him  as  he  desired." 

Spelman  then  specifies  the  following  grants  to  the 
king  and  his  successors  :  in  1536,  all  monasteries, 
etc.,  with  revenue  of  less  than  ^200  a  year  ;  in 
1539,  all  the  rest  of  the  monasteries  throughout  the 
kingdom;  in  1540,  the  hospitals  and  churches  of 
St.  John,  in  Jerusalem,  in  England,  and  Ireland  ;  in 
1545,  all  colleges,  chapels,  chantries,  hospitals,  and 
fraternities. 

"  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,"  says  Spelman, 
"  that  though  the  Parliament  did  give  all  these  to 
the  king,  yet  they  did  not  ordain  them  to  be  de 
molished  or  employed  to  any  irreligious  uses,  but 
left  it  rather  to  the  conscience  and  piety  of  the  king, 
who,  in  a  speech  to  the  Parliament,  promised  to 
perform  the  trust,  saying  : 

"  I  cannot  a  little  rejoice  when  I  consider  the  perfect 
trust  and  confidence  which  you  have  put  in  me,  in  my 
good  doings  and  just  proceedings  ;  for  you,  without  my 
desire  and  request,  have  committed  to  my  order  and  dis 
position  all  chauntries,  colleges,  and  hospitals,  and  other 
places  specified  in  a  certain  Act,  firmly  trusting  that  I  will 
order  them  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  profit  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

"  Surely  if  I,  contrary  to  your  expectation,  should  suffer 
the  ministers  of  the  churches  to  decay,  or  learning  to  be 
minished,  or  the  poor  and  miserable  to  be  unrelieved,  you 
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might  well  say  that  I,  being  put  in  such  a  special  trust 
as  I  am  in  this  case,  were  no  trusty  friend  to  you,  nor 
charitable  to  my  Emne-Christen  [my  fellow-Christians], 
neither  a  lover  of  the  public  wealth,  nor  yet  one  that 
feared  God,  to  whom  account  must  be  rendered  of  all  our 
doings.  Doubt  not,  I  pray  you,  but  your  expectation  shall 
be  served  more  godly  and  goodly  than  you  will  wish  or 
i  P.  185.  desire,  as  hereafter  you  shall  plainly  perceive."  1 

This  hypocritical  speech  (for  so  it  soon  proved 
to  be)  is  noteworthy,  if  only  as  evidencing  the  fact 
that  the  possessions  of  the  monasteries  were  not 
given  to  Henry  and  his  successors  for  their  own 
private  uses,  but  (as  the  preamble  in  the  statute  of 
the  twenty-seventh  year  of  Henry  VIII.  expressly 
ordains)  that  they  should  be  converted  to  better  uses. 

And  how  did  Henry  fulfil  his  trust  and  promises  ? 

To  some  small  extent,  we  know,  a  portion  of 
the  tithes  and  property  so  placed  at  his  disposal 
was  given  for  the  foundation  of  some  half-dozen 
bishoprics,  and  also  of  a  few  colleges  and  schools  ; 
but  "  more  than  half  the  plunder  received  by  the 
.'  vol.  H.  p.  446.  Augmentation  Office,"  says  Gasquet,2  "was  ex 
pended  on  secular  and  national  purposes,"  whilst  a 
great  deal  of  the  money  found  its  way  to  the  king's 
own  coffers,  and  those  of  his  family  and  their 
successors. 

In  order  to  appreciate  aright  the  extent  to  which 
the  Eighth  Henry  betrayed  his  trust,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  statutes  for  the  dissolution  of 
religious  houses  contained  a  sacrilegious  clause, 
empowering  the  Crown  to  bestow  on  whom  it 
pleased,  by  Letters  Patent,  the  possession  of  such 
houses  ;  and  the  way  in  which  not  only  he,  but 
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others  (perhaps  most  others)  of  our  post-reforma 
tion  sovereigns  to  whom  this  authority  descended, 
have  betrayed  the  trust  and  abused  the  power  to 
their  own  private  ends,  does  them  little  credit. 

Henry,  of  course,  was  obliged  to  deal  round 
"  blood-money  "  to  his  confederates  who  had  helped 
him  to  the  spoil  ;  and  to  not  a  few  of  his  nobility 
and  his  "  faithful  commons  "  did  he  give,  or  sell,  the 
tithes,  many  of  which  had  been  previously  appro 
priated  to  the  monasteries  from  the  properties 
contained  in  thousands  of  parishes  ;  the  king,  in 
many  cases,  granting  to  laymen,  who  did  nothing 
for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  places  whence  the 
tithes  arose,  endowments  which  had  been  dedicated 
to  God  for  the  cause  of  religion  and  of  the  poor. 

This  information  generally  may  be  learned  from 
Spelman  and  others  ;  but  Grove,  by  his  researches, 
has  cast  a  lurid  and  penetrating  light  upon  Sir 
Henry's  mention  of  sacrilegious  personages  by 
giving  us  a  list  of  Crown  grantees  of  tithes  from 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  to  that  of  William  III.  ; 
that  is  to  say,  a  list  of  persons  or  bodies,  eccle 
siastical  and  lay,  to  whom  Henry  VIII.  and  his 
successors  on  the  throne,  have  made  grants  of  tithes. 

Grove's  lists  are  printed  in  columns.  The  first 
column  gives  the  parish  or  township  ;  the  second 
records  the  priory,  nunnery,  etc.,  to  which  the  tithes 
had  been  appropriated  ;  and  the  third  column  fur 
nishes  the  name  of  the  grantee,  with  one  of  these 
letters  affixed,  namely  »  P,"  "  G,"  "  S,"  "  E,"  "  C," 
after  which  is  given  the  name  and  regnal  year 
of  the  sovereign  who  made  the  grant,  and  a 
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reference  to  the  State  document  where  the  extract 
may  be  verified. 

It  does  not  fall  within  our  purpose  to  notice 
grants  made  to  ecclesiastical  bodies,  charitable  cor 
porations,  etc.,  because,  in  a  certain  sense,  these 
are  not  wholly  alienated  from  God's  service,  from 
religion  and  the  poor  ;  but  extracts'  from  Grove's 
lists  have  been  written,  under  my  direction,  of  the 
names  of  laymen  to  whom  grants  of  tithes  were 
made,  and  it  appears  therefrom  that  the  number  of 
grantees  amounted  to  1,538  or  thereabouts;  these 
persons  receiving,  in  the  aggregate,  5,664  grants  of 
tithes.  These  names,  moreover,  have  been  arranged 
in  alphabetical  order,  with  the  number  of  grants 
made  respectively  to  each  person.* 

If,  by  way  of  illustration,  we  produce  from  these 
lists  persons  of  title  (whose  names  are  more  easily 
recognised  than  those  of  commoners),  we  find  five 
dukes  who  received  respectively  six,  fourteen, 
twenty,  forty,  and  eighty-seven  grants  of  tithes, 
and  one  duchess  who  received  one  grant  ;  also  five 
marquises  receiving,  some  of  them,  up  to  five 
grants  each  ;  also  twenty-eight  earls,  of  whom  two 
received  twelve  grants  each,  two  received  sixteen, 
and  two  seventeen  each  ;  whilst  two  others  received 
twenty-five  and  twenty-six  grants  respectively. 
Two  countesses  and  one  viscount  each  received  a 
small  number  of  grants,  and  among  barons  or  lords 
there  were  fifty-one  grantees.  Of  these,  five  re 
ceived  from  thirteen  to  twenty-seven  grants  each, 
and  three  "  ladies "  received  five  grants  between 
them.  Lastly,  of  a  hundred  and  ninety-six  knights, 

*  See  Appendix  B. 
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four  received  ten  grants  each,  three  received  fifteen 
each,  two  received  seventeen  each,  and  nine  re 
ceived  each  a  number  varying  between  thirteen  and 
seventeen  ;  whilst  one  knight  received  no  less  than 
a  hundred  and  five  grants  of  tithes. 

The  letters  "  P,"  «  G,"  "  S,"  "E,"  «C"  bear 
the  following' significations  :  "P"  means  that  the 
grantee  obtained  his  tithes  by  purchase — a  fact  that 
dispels  the  popular  mistake  that  Henry  VIII.  and 
his  successors  invariably  gave  them  away.  The 
number  of  grants  disposed  of  to  laymen  by  pur 
chase  is,  in  fact,  the  largest  of  any  in  Grove's  lists, 
and  amounts,  I  find,  to  2,388.  In  certain  instances 
the  sovereigns  did  dispose  of  tithes  by  gift,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  case  of  grantees  marked  "  G,"  which 
number  eight  hundred  and  one  ;  but  these  were 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  which  required  pay 
ment  on  a  valuation  ot  twenty  years'  purchase.* 

The  letters  "  E  "  and  "  C  "  shall  be  explained  later 
on,  but  meanwhile  we  will  deal  with  grantees  (1,039 
in  number)  who  have  the  letter  "  S  "  appended  to 
their  names.  These  are  declared  in  the  patents 
to  have  had  the  tithes  given  them  for  "  service  " 
rendered  to  the  Crown,  without,  as  a  rule,  specifying 
the  nature  of  such  service.  Grove  observes  :^ 

"  Judging  from  the  names  of  the  parties  who  had  grants 
of  tithes  for  '  service,'  the  probability  is  that  the  '  service  ' 

*  "  This  is  proved  by  records,  called  '  Particulars  for  Grants,' 
remaining  in  the  'Augmentation  Office'  of  the  Public  Record  Office. 
They  are  requests  from  the  purchaser  to  buy  tithes,  etc.,  from  the 
Crown  on  the  above  valuation  ;  each  document  bears  the  signature 
of  the  buyer,  and  frequently  gives  more  details  of  the  property  sold 
than  is  to  be  found  in  the  subsequent  grant  enrolled  in  the  Patent 
Rolls  "(Grove,  p.  655). 
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rendered  was  that  of  aiding  the  Crown  in  plundering  the 
religious  houses.  These  noblemen  and  others,  who  assisted 
the  Crown  in  robbing  the  Church,  were  amply  rewarded 
by  a  share  of  that  spoil  which  they  had  helped  the 
sovereign  to  seize.  Hence  they  had  grants  for  'service.' 
On  the  other  hand,  there  were  some  who  had  grants  for  the 
'service'  of  disclosing  'concealed'  lands,  once  belonging 
to  the  Church.*  Those  who  thus  profited  the  State  and 
benefited  themselves  at  the  expense  of  religion  must  be 
considered  on  a  par  with  the  men  who  aided  the  Crown  in 
its  original  spoliation  of  the  Church." 

Now  for  the  persons,  or  some  of  them,  to  whom 
these  tithes  were  granted.  Cobbett,  speaking  of  the 
Parliament  which  petitioned  the  Pope  in  favour  of 
the  divorce  of  Queen  Catherine,  quotes  Bishop 
Burnet  as  saying  that  there  had  been  great  industry 
used  in  managing  elections  for  this  Parliament  ;  and 
they  were  so  successful  in  returning  such  members 
as  the  king  wanted  that  he  was  resolved  to  con 
tinue  them  till  they  had  done  his  work,  both  in  the 
affair  of  the  divorce  and  in  the  business  of  the 


1  Cobbett's 
Parliamentary 

Engianyd°  i.  Gasquet  also  shows  that  the  system  of  "  packing" 

the  Houses,  both  of  Lords  and  Commons,  in 
order  to  further  the  king's  wishes,  was  carried  out 

s  vol.  ;.  p.  293.  very  completely.2  Moreover,  if  we  study  the  names 
of  the  fifty-three  laymen  who  signed  the  letter  from 
the  Parliament  to  the  Pope  urging  him  to  sanction 
the  divorce,  it  will  be  found  that  thirty-six  of  them, 
at  least,  received  an  aggregate  of  no  less  than  three 

*  For  examples  of  secret  sales,  see  Gasquet  ii.  p.  283  ;  also  for  a 
beneficial  lease  of  a  farm  granted  by  the  Prioress  and  Convent  of 
Dartford  to  Robert  Dove,  their  husbandman,  see  Dunkin's  History  of 
Dartford,  p.  159. 
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hundred   and   sixty-seven   grants   of  tithes.      These 
names,  as  given  by  Cobbett/  follow,  to  which  have  i  vol. ;.  P. 
been  added  the  number  of  tithes  granted  respectively 
to  the  same  names  as  seen  in  Grove's  lists  : 


DUKES. 

Thomas  of  Norfolk 
Charles  of  Suffolk  . 

MARQUISES. 
T.  of  Dorset  . 
H.  of  Exeter  . 

EARLS. 

Wm.  of  Arundel 
Jo.  of  Oxford  . 
H.  of  Northumberland 
Ralph  of  Westmoreland 
George  of  Shrewsbury 
Henry  of  Essex 
Edward  of  Derby   . 
H.  of  Worcester 
Thomas  of  Rutland 
Henry  of  Cumberland 
Robert  of  Sussex 
George  of  Huntingdon 
G.  of  Kildare  . 

BARONS. 
Henry  Montague 
G.  Rochford    . 
Wm.  Weston  . 
E.  Abergavenny 
J.  Audley 
Henry  Scroope 
Thos.  Dacres  . 
Thos.  La  Ware 
Wm.  Dacre     . 


Number 
of  Grants 

Number 
of  Grants 

of  Tithes. 

of  Tithes. 

Thos.  Barkley 

•     3 

.    40 

Henry  Morley 

.     87 

George  Cobham 

2 

Richard  Latimer 

•    13 

Edward  Stourton    . 

.       I 

•     4 
c 

Jo.  Fitzwarren 

J 

Jo.  Somers 

Jo.  Lumley 

.       I 

.   16 

Wm.  Mountjoy 

•     3 

•   17 

Christopher  Conyers 

. 

d    .  20 

Henry  Daubeney   . 

nd. 

T.  Darcey 

.     6 

t    •  25 

T.  Mounteagle 

•     4 

•     3 

Wm.  Sandys  . 

.     i 

•     5 

Jo.  Husey 

.       2 

Andrew  Windsor    . 

•     4 

•    17 

1      .       2 

KNIGHTS  AND  DOCTORS 

IN  PARLIAMENT. 

•     7 

n    .     7 

William  Fitzwilliams 

•  30 

Henry  Guildford     . 

• 

Stephen  Gardiner  . 

Jo.  Gage 

•     4 

•     4 

William  Kingston  . 

• 

Bryan  Tuke    . 

.     i 

i 

Richard  Sacheverell 

•     3 

s- 

Richard  Sampson  . 

.     10 

Edward  Lee    . 

.       2 

Richard  Woodman. 

. 

•     7 

.      2 

Jo.  Bettatt 

• 

. 

Total  grants 

367 
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From  these  fifty-three  signatories,  and  the  seventeen 
blanks  in  the  number  of  grants,  it  will  be  observed 
that  only  ten  noblemen  and  seven  knights  and 
doctors  are  not  included  in  Grove's  lists  as  grantees 
of  tithes  ;  which  leaves  a  loophole  for  the  charitable 
hope  that  these,  perhaps,  were  honest  men.  But, 
of  the  rest,  five  persons  received  each  one  grant 
of  tithes  ;  six  persons  received  two  grants  each ; 
four  received  three  grants  ;  five  received  four 
grants  ;  two  received  five  grants  ;  one  received  six 
grants  ;  three  received  seven  grants  ;  one  received 
thirteen  ;  two  received  sixteen  ;  two  received  seven 
teen  ;  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  received  twenty 
grants  ;  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  twenty-five  ;  Fitz- 
william,  afterwards  Earl  of  Southampton,  thirty  ; 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  forty  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
eighty-seven  ! 

These  were  the  "  honourable  members  "  of  the 
Legislature  who  subscribed  a  letter  to  the  Pope 

1  Parry's  Pariia-  concerning   the    abuses,   forsooth,   of   the   Church  ! 1 

merits  and  O 

England.'*  Verily,  who  would  not  sign  petitions  against  the 
abuses  of  the  clergy  when  such  profit  seemingly  was 
to  accrue  from  spoils  of  church  property  !  Gasquet 

2  vol. ;.  p.  469.  may  well  quote,3  in  this  connection,   from   Edmund 

Burke's  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution  :  "  It 
is  not  with  much  credulity  that  I  listen  to  any  when 
they  speak  ill  of  those  whom  they  are  going  to 
plunder.  I  rather  suspect  that  vices  are  feigned, 
or  exaggerated,  when  profit  is  looked  for  in  the 
punishment.  An  enemy  is  a  bad  witness — a  robber 
is  a  worse." 


CHAPTER    XXVI 

PARLIAMENTARY    SACRILEGE    AND    REGAL 
DISHONESTY 

Grants  to  accomplices  in  dissolving  monasteries,  296. — Parliamentary 
dishonesty,  297. — Tithes  perverted  to  certain  of  the  nobility,  298. — 
Abuse  of  tithes  by  Henry  VIII.  for  his  consorts  and  his  gambling, 
299. — Misuse  of  tithes  by  Edward  VI.  and  his  sisters,  299. — Mary's 
personal  misappropriation  of  Church  plate,  300. — Rapacity  of 
courtiers  under  Edward  VI.  and  Mary,  300. — Partial  restoration 
of  plunder  by  Mary,  301. — Receivers  of  stolen  Church  property, 
302. — Unwillingness  of  Church  plunderers  to  give  up  their  spoils, 
303. — Refusal  of  Pope  Paul  to  recognise  sacrilege,  304. 

AFTER  the  foregoing  expose  of  tithe  receivers, 
(a  statement  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  never 
been  published  in  such  detail  before,)  and  the  dis- 
interment  of  their  sins,  made  possible  after  three 
hundred  years  by  Grove's  investigations,  which 
concern  some  of  the  members  of  that  dishonest  Six 
Years'  Parliament,  which  presumed  to  grant  to  the 
king  the  smaller  monasteries,  it  would  be  interesting 
to  compare  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  Parlia 
ments  for  the  twenty-seventh,  thirty-first,  thirty- 
second,  and  thirty-seventh  years  of  Henry's  reign 
(in  which  the  principal  spoliation  Bills  were  passed) 
with  the  names  of  grantees  of  tithes,  as  revealed 
quite  independently  by  Grove. 

To  do  so,  however,  would  take  us  too  far  out  of  our 
way  ;  besides  which,  the  Librarian  of  the  House  of 
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Commons  informs  me  that  of  two  Parliaments  of 
Henry  VIII.  the  records  of  members  do  not  exist; 
as  Spelman  also  reported  more  than  two  hundred 

1  sacrilege,       yearsago.7     "I  have  sought,"  says   Spelman,  "the 

office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Upper  House  of  Parliament, 
to  see  what  lords  were  present  at  the  passing  of  the 
Acts  of  Dissolution  ;  but  so  ill  have  they  been  kept, 
as  that  the  names  for  the  twenty-seventh  year  of 
Henry  VIII.  were  not  then  to  be  found.  .  .  .  The 
others,  of  the  thirty-first  year  of  his  reign,  I  did 
find,  and  doubt  not  but  the  most  of  them  were 
the  same  which  also  sat  in  the  Parliament  of  the 
twenty-seventh  year." 

2  sacrilege,  Spelman  V  list  of  temporal  lords  in  Parliament,  on 

20. 

May  23,  1539,  when  the  Bill  was  passed  assuring 
the  greater  monasteries  to  the  king,  agrees  with 
Cobbett's  list  of  peers3  in  the  same  Parliament. 
Opposite  the  names  of  these  peers,  accordingly,  has 
been  added  by  me,  from  Grove's  lists,  the  number 
of  grants  of  tithes  bestowed  upon  the  same  names, 
respectively,  as  follows  : 

Grants  of  Tithes 

Sir  Thomas,  Lord  Audley  of  Walden  .         .         .          .22 
.  Thomas  Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk       .         .         .         .40 
Grey,  Marquis  of  Dorset    .....       4 
John  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford  .         .         .         .  17 

Sir  William  Fitzwilliams,  Earl  of  Southampton  .  .  30 
William  Fitz-Alan,  Earl  of  Arundel  .  .  .  .16 
Francis  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  .  .  .  .25 
Henry  Bourchier,  Earl  of  Essex  .....  3 
Edward  Stanley,  Earl  of  Derby  .  .  5 

Henry  Somerset,  Earl  of  Worcester  ....  2 
Thomas  Manners,  Earl  of  Rutland  .  .  .  .17 
Henry  Clifford,  Earl  of  Cumberland  .  2 
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Grants  of  Tithes 

Robert  Ratcliffe,  Earl  of  Sussex 7 

George  Hastings,  Earl  of  Huntingdon           ...  7 
Edward  Seymour,  Earl  of  Hertford      .         .                  .16 
Henry  Daubney,  Earl  of  Bridgwater    . 
John  Touchet,  Lord  Audley           .         .          .          .         .16 

John,  Lord  Zouche 2 

Thomas  West,  Lord  Delaware 2 

Henry  Parker,  Lord  Morley           .....  3 

Thomas  Fines,  Lord  Dacres  of  the  South      ...  7 
William,  Lord  Dacres  of  Gilsland          .... 

George  Brook,  Lord  Cobham        .....  2 

Henry  Fitzalan,  Lord  Maltravers  i 
Walter  Devereux,  Lord  Ferrers    ..... 

Edward  Grey,  Lord  Powis    ......  2 

Finys,  Lord  Clinton                      .  18 

John,  Lord  Scroop         .                           ....  2 

William,  Lord  Sturton            ......  i 

John,  Lord  Lumley       .......  r 

John  Nevile,  Lord  Latimer            .         .         ,         .  13 

Charles  Blunt,  Lord  Mountjoy      .....  3 

Sir  Edward  Stanley,  Lord  Mounteagle          ...  4 

Andrew,  Lord  Windsor      .....  4 

Thomas,  Lord  Wentworth     ...... 

Thomas,  Lord  Burrough        ...... 

Edmund,  Lord  Bray 

Walter  Hungerford,  Lord  Hatsbury     .... 

William  Paulet,  Lord  St.  John 8 

Sir  John  Russell  (afterwards  Earl  of  Bedford)      .         .  3 

William,  Lord  Parr       .......  2 

Thus,  of  forty-two  temporal  lords,  or  thereabouts, 
in  this  Parliament  which  confiscated  the  greater 
monasteries,  only  seven  names  (so  it  seems  by  the 
blanks)  are  lacking  in  Grove's  lists  of  Crown  grantees 
of  tithes. 

The  monks,  it  is  commonly  said,  were  sinners, 
and  perhaps  they  were  ;  but  is  it  not  also  painfully 
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clear  that  they  who  robbed  them  were  anything  but 
saints  ?  * 

But  let  us  pass  from  the  rewards  of  iniquity, 
bestowed  by  the  king  upon  his  accomplices,  to  see 
what  he  and  his  own  family  did  with  some,  at  least, 
of  the  tithes  which  he  had  promised  to  dispose  and 
order  "  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  profit  of  the 
Commonwealth. " 

i  P.  656.  Grove  remarks  : ;    "There  are  two  other  classes 

of  grantees  not  designated  in  the  schedules,  which 
should,  however,  be  noticed  as  illustrative  of  the 
fearful  desecration  to  which  tithes  were  subjected  at 
the  Reformation,  The  first  class  are  those  said  to 
receive  grants  '  for  the  support  of  their  dignity.'  The 
then  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  Lord  Seymour  and  others 
have  the  unenviable  honour  of  having  it  made  a  record 
for  all  time  that  they  were  so  lost  to  every  sense  of 
shame  as  to  receive  the  sacred  endowment  of  the 
Church  to  aid  them  to  live  a  life  of  contemptible 
,  worldly  splendour  at  the  cost  of  religion  and  the  poor. 

*  Not  a  few  readers,  probably,  will  be  shocked  at  such  corruption  in 
an  English  Parliament,  and  may  congratulate  themselves  that  things 
are  better  now.  And  so  they  are.  But  according  to  Tweedie's  state 
ment  (and  by  way  of  a  later  example  of  parliamentary  corruption), 
"The  peace  of  1763,"  said  John  Ross  Mackay,  private  secretary  to 
the  Earl  of  Bute,  then  Prime  Minister,  and  afterwards  Treasurer  to 
the  Ordnance,  "  was  carried  through  and  approved  by  a  pecuniary 
distribution.  Nothing  else  could  have  surmounted  the  difficulty. 
I  myself  was  the  channel  through  which  the  money  passed.  With 
my  own  hand  I  secured  one  hundred  and  thirty  votes.  .  .  .  Eighty 
thousand  pounds  were  set  apart  for  the  purpose.  Forty  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  received  from  me  a  thousand  pounds  each. 
To  eighty  others  I  paid  five  hundred  pounds  apiece."  (John  Francis, 
Chronicles  and  Characters  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  London,  1849,  p.  97.) 

This  statement  has  been  before  the  English  public  for  half  a 
century,  and  as  far  as  I  know  has  not  been  contradicted. 
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"  The    other    class    referred    to    was    the    Royal 
Family.      Henry  VIII.,  under  an  Act  of  the  thirty- 
second  year  of  his  reign,  gave  as  a  dower  to  three  of 
his  women  consorts  a  large  amount  of  tithes"  ;7  and  ;  Grove, P.  6S6. 
as  for  other  kinds  of  Church  property,  this  monarch 
seems  to  have  begun  his  thieving  in  person  (accord 
ing  to  Gasquet'),  when,  on  visiting  Winchester,   he  g  Voi.  i.  P.  246. 
caused  an   inventory  to  be  made  of  the  treasures  of 
the   cathedral,    and  helped  himself    therefrom   to   a 
large  silver  cross  adorned  with  jewels. 

Gasquet  3  quotes  Thomas  Fuller  as  telling  how  3  Vo1-  »•  P-  446. 
Henry,  on  one  occasion,  gave  a  religious  house  of 
some  value  to  a  housewife  .  .  .  for  presenting  him 
with  a  dish  of  puddings  which  pleased  his  palate. 
Further,  how  this  king,  once,  playing  at  dice  with  Sir 
Miles  Partridge,  who  had  staked  a  hundred  pounds 
against  Jesus'  bells  hanging  in  a  steeple  near  St. 
Paul's,  London,  lost  them  at  a  cast.  Again,  Gas 
quet  shows,  from  the  accounts  of  the  Keeper  of  the 
Royal  Jewels,  that  a  great  deal  of  the  Church  plate 
was  delivered  to  Henry  for  his  own  use,  besides 
which,  ,£30,360  from  plate  obtained  by  the  spoilers 
was  given  over  "  to  the  proper  hand  of  the  king."4  u  vol.  n.  P.  449 

Edward  VI.,  likewise,  provided  for  his  sisters, 
the  Princesses  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  from  tithes: 

"It  is  true  that  the  provision  made  by  each  sovereign 
was  for  life  only,  and  not  in  fee.  Still,  the  principle  of  the 
alienation  that  perverted  the  appropriation  of  tithes  from 
religious  to  purely  secular  purposes  was  the  same  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  discloses  evidence  that  Queen  Mary, 
before  her  accession  to  the  throne,  did  not  object  to  live  on 
the  plunder  of  that  Church  whose  faith  she  professed  to  so 
deeply  revere  and  believe  in."5  5  Grove'  P-  6^ 
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This  being  the  case,  perhaps  it  is  not  surprising, 
though  to  pious  minds  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
shocking,  that,  according  to  evidence  adduced  by 
Grove,  the  very  first  document  signed  by  Mary,  as 
queen,  appears  to  have  been  a  receipt  for  ^200  paid 
to  her  majesty  personally,  as  part  of  a  larger  sum  of 
^914  %s.  ^\d.,  which  had  been  realised  by  sale  of 
Church  plate  and  goods  taken  from  parish  churches 
I P.  627.  jn  the  c[ty  Of  Norwich. 1  Grove  observes  :? 

"  Happy  would  it  be  for  the  memory  of  Mary,  if  her 
alienation  of  tithes  and  Church  lands  constituted  the  only 
stain  on  her  reign.  But  there  must  be  recorded  not  only 
the  seizure  under  her  authority  of  the  sacramental  plate, 
bells,  etc.,  in  cathedrals  and  churches,  but  also  the  fact  of  her 
personal  receipt  for  the  money  arising  from  their  sale."* 

This  taking  possession  of  the  moveable  goods 
of  the  Church  was  carried  out  by  those  who 

s  p.  63o.  governed  in  Mary's  name:  for,  says  Grove,3  "the 
queen,  like  the  youthful  Edward  VI.,  lived  in  a 
beehive  of  thieves,  who,  under  the  pretext  of  re 
forming  the  ritual  of  the  Church,  were  actuated  by 
the  sole  motive  to  plunder  all  that  they  could  grasp." 
From  a  mass  of  documents  several  instances  are 

u  File  99/1.  quoted  by  him,  one  of  which  is  noteworthy;'4 
namely,  the  account  of  Thomas  Cook,  surveyor  in 
the  county  of  Norfolk,  of  plate,  jewels,  ornaments, 
lead,  etc.,  that  belonged  to  chantries  and  free  chapels. 
Now,  as  all  free  chapels  and  chantries  were  built 
and  endowed  by  private  persons,  this  goes  to  show 

*  The  evidence  in  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  a  large  collection  of 
documents  relating  to  Church  goods  existing  in  the  Land  Revenue 
Department  of  the  Public  Record  Office.  From  these  Grove  gives 
specimens,  one  of  them  concerning  the  Norwich  plate  just  alluded  to. 
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that  the  coffers  of  Mary  were  enriched  from  proceeds 
of  private,  as  well  as  public,  endowments. 

Another  document 1  is  an  account  of  broken  plate  i  Fiie447/i. 
delivered  into  the  Royal  Jewel  House  from  cathe 
drals,  parish  churches,  colleges,  etc.,  situated  in 
various  counties,  from  June  ist,  in  the  seventh 
year  of  Edward  VI.,  to  February  4th,  in  the  first 
year  of  Queen  Mary.  The  weight  of  the  plate 
so  collected  was  declared  to  be  73,346  ounces,  of 
which  3,144  ounces  was  the  total  received  by  the 
Crown.  Grove  further  states  : 

"  Sufficient  evidence  has  been  given,  to  prove  that  the 
sacrilegious  act  of  converting  Church  plate  to  meet  either 
the  personal  wants  of  the  queen,  or  those  of  her  Govern 
ment,  was  carried  on  by  others  under  her  authority,  equal 
to  that  rapacity  which  existed  in  the  reigns  of  her  pre 
decessors,  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.  There  was,  in 
truth,  no  difference  between  the  guilty  parties,  who  com 
prised  a  body  of  Church  plunderers,  in  which  there  was 
« six  of  one  and  half  a  dozen  of  the  other.'  "  ~  P-  632- 

It  is,  however,  only  right  to  state  that  both 
Edward  VI.  and  Mary  made,  in  some  cases, 
restoration  of  Church  plate.  Moreover,  although 
from  Grove's  lists  of  Crown  grantees  Mary  appears 
to  have  alienated,  for  money  and  other  considera 
tions,  the  tithes  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  parishes, 
yet  she  seems  to  have  shown  some  compunction 
for  her  conduct  concerning  the  endowments  of 
the  Church,  for  she  gave  up  the  "  tenths "  which 
Henry  VIII.  had  taken  away  from  the  Pope,  and 
had  annexed  to  the  English  Crown.* 

*  In  pre- Reformation  times,  firstfruits  and  tenths  were  paid  by 
the  English  clergy  to  the  Papal  exchequer  ;  firstfruits,  consisting  of 
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This  large  revenue  Mary  gave  for  the  augmen 
tation  of  poor  benefices,  etc.  ;  "  and  though  her  gift 
was  subsequently  annulled  by  the  impious  Act  of 
i  Elizabeth,  c.  4,  it  remained  for  another  queen 
[Anne]  to  revoke  that  statute,  and  once  more  to 
i  Grove,  p.  626.  restore  what  Mary  had  given  "J  [and  which  is  now 
represented  as  Queen  Anne's  bounty]. 

Grove  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  Mary,  personally, 
did  everything  in  her  power  to  restore  the  Church 
lands  ;  that  she  sent  for  the  Chancellors  of  the 
Court  of  Augmentation,  and  required  them  to  pro 
duce  their  books  with  a  view  to  making  restoration  of 
such  Church  lands  as  remained  to  the  Crown.  But 
their  then  owners  showed  no  disposition  to  part 
with  what  they  had  received  from  Henry  VIII.  and 
Edward  VI.  ;  and  the  Queen  was  obliged  to  content 
herself  with  inquiries  as  to  what  had  been  alienated 
5  P.  633.  and  what  had  been  retained  by,  her  Government/ 

Not  all  the  blame,  however,  for  robbery  of  en 
dowments  solemnly  devoted  to  God's  service  must 
be  laid  upon  Henry  VIII.  and  his  family.  If  there 
were  no  receivers  of  stolen  goods,  there  would 
probably  be  fewer  thieves  ;  and  numbers  of  noble 
men,  and  others,  were  quite  ready,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  receive  or  to  buy  from  Henry  and  his  successors, 
on  favourable  terms,  the  stolen  property  of  the 
Church.  Nor  were  they  disposed  to  give  up  the 

the  first  whole  year's  profit  of  all  spiritual  preferments  ;  and  tenths, 
consisting  of  one-tenth  of  their  annual  profits  after  the  first  year. 
All  these  Henry  seized  upon,  and,  instead  of  honestly  giving  them 
to  the  often  needy  parishes,  whence  the  offerings  came,  he  annexed 
them  to  his  own  revenue  and  that  of  the  Crown  after  him.  (Brewster, 
p.  107  ;  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  xx.  p.  169.) 
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plunder  when  Mary  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  order  of  things  was  to  be  re 
established,  according  to  which,  of  course,  from  a 
Roman  point  of  view,  the  Acts  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  Edward  VI.  in  suppressing  the  monasteries 
were  utterly  wrong.  Spelman  writes:1  i  p.  244. 

"  Let  me  here  repeat  what  hath  been  related  to  me  from 
the  mouth  of  Sir  Clement  Edmonds,  lately  a  dark  of  His 
Majesty's  Council,  that  did  take  his  knowledge  from 
the  Council  books,  viz.  that  in  the  beginning  of  Queen 
Mary's  reign  the  Parliament  was  not  willing  to  restore 
Popery  unless  they  might  be  suffered  to  retain  the  lands 
which  were  lately  taken  from  the  monasteries." 

What,  then,  was  to  be  done  ?  For  receivers  of 
tithes  and  stolen  Church  property  seem  to  have  had 
sufficient  scruple  of  conscience,  and  sense  of  shame, 
to  know  they  had  done  something  closely  akin  to 
robbery,  and  they  wanted  the  Pope's  forgiveness  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  they  wished  to  retain  their 
sin.  This  appears  from  an  Act  i  &  2  Philip  & 
Mary,  c.  8,  revealing  the  following  facts  :~  2  Grove,  P.  621 

1.  That   Cardinal    Pole,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was 
sent  by  Pope  Julius   III.  to  recall  the   English  nation  into 
obedience  to  the  See  of  Rome. 

2.  That   the   English    Parliament  asked   the   Pope's  for 
giveness   for    such    Acts,  passed  since  the  twentieth  year 
of  Henry  VIII.,  as  were  repugnant  to  the  Pope's  supremacy. 

3.  That   the   Pope  was  asked   to  confirm  all  lands  and 
goods  of  the  Church  then  in  the  hands  of  divers  persons, 
in  order  that  they  should  enjoy  the  same  without  scruple 
of  conscience,   and    without    impeachment,   or    trouble  by 
pretence    of    any   general    council    or    ecclesiastical   laws, 
and  clear  from  all  danger  of  the  censures  of  the  Church. 

4.  That   the  clergy  of   the   Province  of  Canterbury,  in 
their   synod,    petitioned    the    Pope    that   all    their    goods, 
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dispersed  among  the  laity,  might  so  remain,  on  the  ground 
that  they  preferred  the  public  peace  to  their  own  interest. 

5.  That  the  joint  request  of  Parliament  and  Convocation 
for  the  Grantees  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.  to 
retain  their  plunder  was  complied  with  by  Cardinal  Pole. 

The  dispensation  Pole  issued  has  been  translated 
by  a  professed  Record  agent  at  the  Public  Record 
i  P.  622.  Office,  and  is  given  by  Grovel  But  Grove  points 
out  fairly  enough,  that  the  cardinal  evidently  con 
sidered  he  had  exceeded  his  instructions  ;  for  he 
subsequently  informed  the  Queen's  Council  that 
what  he  had  done  must  be  confirmed  at  Rome.* 

Ambassadors,  accordingly,  were  despatched  to  the 
Papal  Court ;  but  the  Pope  (Julius),  who  had  sent 
Pole  to  England,  was  then  dead,  and  Paul  IV. 
not  only  most  positively  refused  to  confirm  what 
Pole  had  done,  but  he  virtually  repealed  it,  by 
publishing  a  Bull  excommunicating  all  who  kept  any 
lands  belonging  to  abbeys  or  churches.  With 
refreshing  honesty,  he  declared  it  to  be  beyond  his 
power  to  confirm  an  act  of  sacrilege,  and  pronounced 
that  all  were  obliged  to  restore,  to  the  last  farthing, 

3  Grove,          everything;  that  belonged  to  the  Church. f~ 
PP.  623-624.  j 

History  of  *  The  Editor's  Preface  in  the  1846  edition  of  Spelman's  Sacrilege, 

tUm^Ed™"       P-  cyi->  points  out  that  the  Cardinal  added  to  this  dispensation  an 

Pocock,  1865,      admonition,    "  that   tho'   all   the    moveable    things    of  the   Churches 

iii.  pp.  403,  404,    were  indistinctly  released  to  those  that  possess  them,  yet  he  would 

admonish  them,  that,  having  before  their  eyes  the  severity  of  the  divine 

judgment  against  Belshazzar,  King  of  Babylon,  who  converted  to  pro- 

phane  uses  the  holy  vessels,  not  by  him,  but  by  his  father,  taken 

from  the  temple  ;    if  they  be  extant  they  will  restore  them   to  their 

proper  Churches  or  to  others." 

t  This  Bull,  however  (according  to  Gairdner),  seems  to  have  been 
a  general  Bull,  not  applying  to  England  specially  ;  but  on  Pole's 
remonstrance,  the  Pope  felt  it  necessary  to  issue  another  exempting 
England  from  its  operation.  (The  English  Church  iv.  p.  364.) 
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CHAPTER  XXVII 

ROYAL  ABUSES  AND  LAY  POSSESSION  OF  TITHES 

Grants  of  tithes  to  estate  agents  for  sale,  305. — Tithes  granted  in 
exchange  for  bishops'  lands,  307.— Elizabeth's  abuse  of  tithes  to 
Hatton,  308.— Letter  of  James  I.  proposing  restoration  of  tithes, 
309.— -Vow  of  Charles  I.  to  restore  impropriations,  310. — Typical 
abuse  by  royalty  of  tithes  in  Greenwich,  311.— Modern  owners 
of  alienated  tithes  revealed  by  Tithe  Commutation  Acts,  312.-- 
Abolition  of  tithe-paying  in  kind,  313.  — Grove's  difficulties  in 
procuring  names  of  lay  owners  of  tithes,  314.  — Grove's  schedules 
of  alienated  tithes,  315. — Three  millions  sterling  of  tithes  in  lay 
hands,  317. — Tithes  extinguished  by  merging,  317. 

TWO  letters  in  Grove's  lists  of  Crown  grantees 
still    await    explanation,    namely,    "  E  "    and 
"  C  "  ;    the    number  of  grants    with  "C"   attached 
amounting  to  827. 

By    this   latter  class,   Grove  says,*  are    indicated  i  P.  655. 
Contractors  (that  is,  estate  agents,  auctioneers,  etc.) 
who  sold  tithes,  advowsons,  etc.,  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation  and  afterwards,  on  behalf  of  the  Crown. 

"  The  Crown  appointed  special  commissioners  by  Letters 
Patent  to  facilitate  the  sale  of  tithes,  in  conjunction  with 
other  Church  property.  The  commissioners  so  appointed 
were  generally  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lord  Treasurer,  the 
Attorney  General,  and  other  high  officials,  who  employed 
contractors  to  sell  tithes,  etc.,  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  to 
pay  the  proceeds  into  the  Exchequer."  * 

*  Perhaps  this  remark  of  Grove's  helps  to  explain  the  numerous 
grants,  mention  of  which  appears  in  our  lists  already  presented,2  to  2  Seepp.293,2g 
VOL.    I.  3°5  20 
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At  what  date  these  commercial  agents  were  set  to 
work  Grove  does  not  say  ;  but  he  observes  that  the 
chief  contractors  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  were  Tipper 
and  Dawe  ;  and  in  the  time  of  King  James,  Morrice 
and  Philips.  Accordingly,  in  Grove's  lists  the  grants 
made  of  tithes  to  Tipper  .and  Dawe  number  253, 
and  to  Morrice  and  Philips,  451  ;  also  to  Philips  and 
Moore,  93.  "  The  Roll,"  says  Grove,  "  of  the  3Cth 
Elizabeth,  is  entirely  occupied  by  the  grants  to 
IP. 667.  Wymarke  and  Clere."'  Against  the  name  of  Sir 

Edward  Wymarke  stand  75  grants,  and  opposite 
Sir  Edward  Clere,  44;  together,  119. 

But  besides  the  foregoing,  in  the  reign  of  Eliza 
beth  there  are  grants  of  tithes  made  to  Downing  and 
Aston,  99  ;  Downing  and  Dodding,  74  ;  Downing 
and  Rant,  44;  together,  217  grants,  connected,  in 
the  disposal  of  Church  property,  with  the  name  of 
Downing:,  as  well  as  67  grants  to  Adams  and  Butler 

o  »     o 

and  40  grants  to  John  Farnham. 
Grove  observes  : 

"  These  contractors  paid  vast  sums  into  the  Exchequer, 
derived  not  only  from  the  sale  of  tithes,  but  from  all 
description  of  Church  property.  .  .  .  Through  them  the 
greatest  amount  of  Church  property  passed  from  the  Crown 
to  the  laity.  They  truly  made  the  Church  not  only  a 
house  of  merchandise,  but  a  den  of  thieves,  selling 
morally  stolen  property  with  a  full  knowledge  that  it 
was  so  stolen.  Their  conveyances  to  those  who  purchased 

certain  high  functionaries  ;  namely,  eighty-seven  grants  to  Charles 
Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk  (who  was  Steward  of  the  Household)  ; 
forty  grants  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  (Treasurer  of  England)  ;  thirty 
grants  to  William  Fitzwilliam,  Earl  of  Southampton  (Lord  Privy  Seal 
and  Lord  High  Admiral)  ;  twenty-two  grants  to  Lord  Audley  of 
Walden  (Lord  Chancellor  of  England)  ;  and  seventeen  grants  to 
John  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford  (Great  Chamberlain). 
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are,    as    a    general    rule,    enrolled    in    the    Close    Rolls    in 
Chancery."' 

Passing  now  from  contractors  notified  under  the 
letter  "  C,"  Grove  remarks:2 

"  In  instances  where  the  letter  '  E  '  follows  the  grantee's 
name,  it  implies  that  he  had  the  tithes  by  exchange  of 
lands  and  other  property  given  by  him  to  the  sovereign. 
Where  an  adequate  equivalent  was  given  for  tithes,  they 
must  be  considered  as  being  virtually  purchased.  Those, 
therefore,  who  thus  came  into  possession  of  tithes  must  be 
regarded  as  having  bought  them. 

"In  reference  to  the  exchanges  made  between  ecclesiastical 
grantees  and  the  Crown,  it  should  be  stated  that  they 
were  effected  in  some  instances  under  private  Acts, 
but  chiefly  under  I  Elizabeth,  c.  19.  This  latter  Act 
authorised  the  Crown,  on  the  vacancy  of  a  see,  to  take 
possession  of  the  lands  belonging  to  any  bishopric,  and 
re-endow  it  with  appropriated  tithes  formerly  held  by 
religious  houses. 

"  Till  the  passing  of  those  Acts,  very  few  of  the  sees 
held  any  tithes  ;  but  under  them  nearly  all  the  bishops 
became  for  the  first  time  tithe  owners,  more  especially 
those  of  Ely  and  Lincoln.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that 
the  Crown  was  the  chief  gainer  by  taking  possession  of  the 
lands  and  manors  of  the  bishops,  and  giving  them  tithes  in 
room  of  their  real  estates.  But,  apart  from  pecuniary  gain, 
the  transfer  of  tithes  to  the  bishops  was  an  act  of  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  as  it  removed  from  the  sovereign 
the  odium  of  holding  what  was  the  original  endowment  of 
the  parochial  clergy,  by  transferring  that  odium  to  the 
chief  rulers  of  the  Church.  5  3  P- 

And  so,  by  this  Machiavellian  scheme  of  convey 
ance  it  will  be  seen  that  the  incomes  of  the  bishops, 
instead  of  being  derived  as  in  old  time  from  pro 
perty  given  to  their  sees  by  pious  donors,  were 
for  the  future  made  up  of  tithes  from  hundreds  of 
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parishes,  and  so  abstracted  virtually,  and  for  the 
most  part,  from  the  sustenance  of  the  parochial 
clergy.  Or,  as  Easterby,  in  his  History  of  the  Law 
of  Tithes,  puts  it:  "In  this  way  large  revenues 
from  tithes  came  into  the  possession  of  bishops  and 
cathedral  chapters,  while  the  original  estates  of  these 
bishops  and  chapters  were  distributed  among  the 
favourites  of  the  queen  [Elizabeth]."  1 

Nor  were  these  favourites  sometimes  of  the  most 
commendable  character.  Take,  for  instance,  Sir 
Christopher  Hatton,  called  "  the  dancing  Lord 
Chancellor  "  because  he  first  attracted  the  attention 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  by  his  graceful  dancing  at  a  mask 
held  at  Court.  He  became  one  of  her  majesty's  gen 
tlemen  pensioners,  and  his  grossly  improper  letters 
to  the  queen  reveal  an  unusual  degree  of  intimacy, 
to  say  the  least,  with  his  royal  mistress,  of  which 
the  Queen  of  Scots  seems  to  have  had  sufficient 
knowledge  to  lead  her,  according  to  the  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography?  to  accuse  her  royal  cousin 
of  encouraging  Hatton  as  her  paramour. 

However  this  may  be,  the  queen  in  1565  went 
through  the  form  of  exchanging  the  abbey  and 
demesne  lands  of  Sulby  for  Hatton's  manor  of 
Holdenby,  in  Northamptonshire,  which  she  after 
wards  gave  back  to  him  ;  and  as  if  this  were  not 
enough,  Elizabeth  compelled  the  Bishop  of  Ely  to 
alienate  Ely  Place,  in  London,  to  Hatton,  first  on  a 
lease,  after  which  she  gave  it  to  him  in  fee.  Besides 
this,  Elizabeth  granted  him  numerous  other  estates, 
and  made  him  grants  of  four  dissolved  monasteries  ; 
so  that  in  Grove's  lists  there  appear  opposite  this 
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minion's  name  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  five  grants 
of  tithes,  which  is  a  larger  number  than  any  we  have 
yet  found  under  one  man's  name,  even  among  the 
earlier  spoliators  of  the  Church  under  Henry  VIII. 
Hatton  was  never  married,  and,  like  so  many  of  his 
companions  in  sacrilege,  his  heir  died  without  male 
issue. 

Having  thus  seen  how  large  a  portion  of  the 
tithes  in  England  were  transferred  into  the  hands 
of  Henry  VIII.  and  his  family,  and  by  them  alienated 
in  many  cases  from  the  cause  of  religion  and  the  poor, 
let  us  pursue  the  history  of  such  of  these  tithes  as 
descended  to  some  of  the  succeeding  sovereigns,  and 
to  members  of  the  laity  to  whom  they  were  granted. 

Spelman  writes  of  King  James,  that  he  is  reported 
to  have  said,  that  if  he  had  found  the  monasteries 
standing,  he  would  not  have  pulled  them  down ;  and 
this  author  gives  a  copy  of  King  James's  letter 
to  the  University  of  Oxford, 1  in  which  he  points  ga^orey of 
out  the  great  impediment  to  religion  then  caused  by  p-  24°- 
the  lack  of  a  competent  living  to  maintain  learned 
men  in  such  parsonages  as  were  impropriate  and 
in  laymen's  hands.  The  king  thought  that  there 
could  not  be  a  readier  way  than  if  the  impropriations 
of  tithes  were  converted  again  to  the  right  use, 
declaring  that  by  God's  grace  he  purposed  so  to  do 
with  such  of  the  tithes  as  were,  or  should  be,  in  his 
hands.  He  hoped,  further,  that  if  the  universities 
would  act  similarly  with  their  impropriations,  that 
their  example  would  have  great  efficacy  with  all 
good  men,  in  this  way  to  advance  the  glory  of 
Christ's  gospel. 


1  Joyce,  The 
iJoom  af  Sacri- 
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This  letter  bears  date  July  10,  1603  ;  but  what 
resulted  from  it  Spelman  does  not  say.  Grove's 
work,  however,  shows  that  King  James,  notwith 
standing  his  commendable  resolution  and  suggestions, 
made  nevertheless  by  his  agents,  Morrice  and  Philips, 
and  Philips  and  Moore,  544  grants  of  tithes.  The 
names  of  some  of  the  grantees  are  followed  by 
the  letter  "  G,"  suggesting  that  they  were  free 
grants;  but  many  more  are  marked  "  C,"  as  if  to 
signify  that  they  were  negotiated  through  contractors. 

Charles  I.  also,  who  succeeded  James,  seems  to 
have  had  some  perception  of  the  sin  of  dealing  in 
the  way  before  indicated  with  property  due  to  God  ; 
and  to  have  felt  a  righteous  repugnance  to  par 
taking  of  the  spoils  of  sacrilege,  as  may  be  seen 
by  a  solemn  vow  made  by  him,  the  memorandum 
containing  which  was  preserved  underground  for 
thirteen  years  by  Archbishop  Sheldon.  It  is  as 
follows  : 

"  I  do  here  promi.se  and  solemnly  vow  in  the  presence 
and  for  the  service  of  Almighty  God,  that  if  it  shall  please 
the  Divine  Majesty,  of  His  infinite  goodness,  to  restore 
me  to  my  just  kingly  rights,  and  to  re-establish  me  in 
my  throne,  I  will  wholly  give  back  to  His  Church  all 
those  impropriations  which  are  now  held  by  the  Crown  ; 
and  \\hat  lands  soever  I  do  now,  or  should,  enjoy,  which 
have  been  taken  away,  either  from  any  episcopal  see 
or  any  cathedral  or  collegiate  church,  from  any  abbey 
or  other  religious  house.  .  .  .  And  I  humbly  beseech 
God  to  accept  of  this  my  vow,  and  to  bless  me  in  the 
design  I  have  now  in  hand,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 


"OXFORD,  April  13,  1646." 
Would    that    all    of  Charles's   successors   on    the 
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English  throne  had  shown  similar  conscientiousness! 
But  as  another  instance  of  the  shameless  manner  in 
which  some  of  the  royal  families  of  England  have 
betrayed  the  trust  placed  in  their  hands,  and  have 
appropriated  to  their  own  uses  money  and  posses 
sions  dedicated  to  the  glory  of  God,  mention  may 
be  made  of  certain  tacts  concerning  the  manor  of 
Old  Court,  Greenwich,  which  happened  to  come 
under  my  notice  in  reading  Kimbell's  account  of  the 
Legacies,  etc.,  appertaining  to  the  Church  and  Poor 
of  Greenwich,  when  I  was  curate  of  that  parish. 

This  manor,  with  certain  lands  in  Lewisham  and 
Eltham,  once  belonged  to  Elstrudis,  daughter  of 
Alfred  the  Great,  and  she  bequeathed  it  to  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Peter's  in  Ghent.  But,  on  the  sup 
pression  of  foreign,  or  alien,  priories,  the  manor  came 
into  the  hands  of  Henry  V.,  who  settled  it  on  an 
English  monastery  he  founded  at  Shene.  When  it 
came,  as  it  did  eventually,  by  "  exchange"  so  called, 
into  the  hands  of  Henry  VIII.,  he  granted  it  for  a 
term  of  years  to  sundry  of  his  favourites.7  Hasted'sHisto 

...  f  of  Kent,  p.  44. 

In  1614  the  manor  was  settled  on  Anne  ot 
Denmark,  the  extravagant  queen  of  King  James  I., 
"  who  granted  her  this  manor  partly  to  relieve  her 
from  the  consequence  of  her  extravagance,"  but 
whose  jewels  had  afterwards  to  be  pawned  to  pay 
her  debts.-  Subsequently  it  was  settled  on  other  ^S'J. 4e. 
English  royal  personages,  who  enjoyed  its  revenues, 
eating  the  "  shewbread,"  some  of  which  would  have 
been  more  justly  given  to  the  parochial  clergy. 

Under  the  Commonwealth,  Old  Court  was  sold  to 
Lord  Tichbourne;and  in  1676  Charles  1 1.  leased  it  for 
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99  years  (putting  the  purchase  money,  presumably, 

1  Drake's         into  his  own  pocket)  to  Sir  William    Boreman^  who 

Hasted,  pp.  L 

Kimwrsnd       parted  with  his  interest  therein  for  .£9,000,  whilst 
LTailtt    William   III.,   for  a    consideration    of  ,£1,276    ios., 

appertaining  to  ,         .  r  r       _  . 

the  church  and  granted   the   manor   to    trustees,    in    favour    or    bir 

Poor  of  Green- 

Lomlon  2i83i6  Jonn  Morden,  part  of  the  royal  grant  being  "tenths 
of  corn  or  hay  and  other  tithes  due  to  the  parsonage 
of  Greenwich." 

Grove's  lists  of  Crown  grants  of  tithes  stop  at 
William  III.,  and  he  gives  us  to  understand  that 
the  documents  concerning  them  were  not  easily 

2  introduction,   accessible  to  the  general  public.      He  further  says  :3 

"  It  was  not  until  1836  that  any  reliable  record 
appeared  which  embodied  the  twofold  alienation  of 
tithes  to  appropriators  [or  ecclesiastical  bodies  and 
persons]  and  impropriators  [or  lay  owners  of  tithes]. 
In  that  year  a  report  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Revenue 
Commissioners  .  .  .  disclosed  the  important  fact 
that  in  4,662  parishes  [about  one-third  of  the 
parishes  of  England]  the  tithe  is  wholly,  or  partially, 
alienated." 

(2)ntl  This  fact  was  disclosed,  according  to  Grove/  in 

connection  with  the  Commutation  Acts,  by  which 
prsedial  tithe-paying  in  England  was  placed  on  an 
entirely  different  footing  from  that  which  it  had  held 
in  the  past.  For  a  period  of  about  two  centuries 
and  a  quarter,  after  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  law 
of  praedial  tithes  remained,  in  substance,  much  the 
same  ;  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
found  the  farmer  rendering  a  tenth  of  his  wheat, 
cattle,  fruit,  etc.,  in  kind,  either  to  his  clergyman  or  to 
some  appropriator  or  impropriator  who  had  become 
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possessed  of  the  tithe  ;  a  mutual  agreement,  however, 
in  many  cases  between  tithe  owner  and  farmer 
having  been  made  for  the  payment  of  a  sum  of 
money  instead  of  produce. 

That  the  rendering  of  tithes  in  kind  was  attended 
with  various  difficulties  and  objections  cannot  be 
doubted  ;  not  the  least,  perhaps,  being  the  danger 
of  engendering  animosities  between  a  clergyman 
and  his  flock.  Parliament,  accordingly,  in  1836, 
consented  to  the  adoption  of  a  plan  for  commuting 
the  tithes  of  every  parish  into  a  rent-charge,  the 
amount  payable  being  adjusted  annually,  according 
to  the  average  price  of  corn  for  the  then  preceding 
seven  years  ;  in  other  words,  the  tithe  payer  was  to 
render  his  dues  in  money  according  to  a  sliding  scale, 
and  not,  as  heretofore,  a  tenth  of  his  corn,  cattle, 
and  actual  produce. 

We  will  not  here  enter  upon  the  advantages  or 
disadvantages  of  the  new  system  ;  but  as  we  have 
shown  how  tithes  were  misappropriated  at,  and 
shortly  before,  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  so  it 
is  worth  while,  in  passing,  to  notice  how  various 
items  of  information,  collected  on  and  after  the 
passing  of  the  Commutation  Acts,  have  brought  to 
light,  in  a  way  never  known  before,  the  large  extent 
to  which  the  endowments  of  the  English  Church 
have  been  distracted  from  their  original  uses  ;  how 
largely,  in  other  words,  they  have  been  taken  from 
God's  service  ;  how  their  abuse  has  defrauded  the 
parochial  clergy  and  the  poor  ;  and  in  how  many 
cases  tithes  have  been  secularised,  becoming  only  a 
species  of  property  in  the  hands  of  the  laity. 
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i  p.  (2).  Grove's  work  1  gives  an  analysis  more  particularly 

of  alienations  of  tithes,  grouped  as  follows  ;  that  is 
to  say,  to  private  owners,  2,552  ;  to  ecclesiastical 
corporations,  1,136;  archbishops  and  bishops,  385; 
universities,  colleges,  and  hospitals,  281  ;  municipal 
corporations,  43  ;  the  Crown,  38  ;  and  to  impro- 
priated  vicarages  not  returned,  233  ;  total,  4,662. 

The  second  part  of  his  valuable  book  gives 
schedules  setting  forth  the  names  of  the  modern 
owners  of  tithe  rent-charges  apportioned  on  lands 
of  appropriated  and  impropriated  benefices.  These 
schedules  were  compiled,  in  part,  from  parliamentary 
returns,  etc.,  some  of  which  were  obtained  by  Earl 
Powis  and  Lord  Lyttelton,  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Grove.  These  returns,  etc.,  were  useful,  but  did 
not  give  the  names  of  lay  owners  of  the  tithes,  nor 
the  amount  assigned  to  each  individual.  He  adds  : 

"  Great  pressure  has  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  author 
to  induce  him  to  withhold  that  information,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  impolitic,  to  say  the  least,  to  place  on  record  the 
names  of  those  who  hold  tithes  through  the  fault  of  others 
long  passed  away.  But  with  the  knowledge  of  the  truth 
that  '  the  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  on  their  children, 
even  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation,'  the  author 
dare  not  conceal  facts  that  would  hide  the  transgression 
of  such  children,  lest  he  be  made  a  partaker  of  their  sin. 
For,  though  the  descendants  of  those  who  plundered  the 
Church  are  not  guilty  of  the  original  moral  theft  of  stealing 
tithes,  yet  they  are  undoubtedly  guilty  of  retaining  them, 
even  if  such  retention  is  gilded  with  the  gold  of  purchase 
or  tarnished  with  the  stain  of  gift. 

"  Under  the  conviction,  therefore,  that  he  was  acting  in 
the  interest  of  religion,  the  author  felt  that  he  was  as  much 
bound  to  give  the  names  of  those  tithe-owners  who  hold 
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them  by  award  of  the  tithe  commissioners,  as  he  was 
to  disclose  the  names  of  their  predecessors  in  title  to  the 
tithes  who  had  possessed  them  by  grant  from  the  Crown. 
Hence,  himself  and  friends  have  done  their  best  to  obtain 
a  Parliamentary  return  of  persons  who  are  tithe-owners  by 
virtue  of  the  awards  of  the  tithe  commissioners."  l  1  Part "' p- ' 

The  Government,  however,  of  that  day  did  not 
grant  the  desired  returns  ;  whereupon,  ultimately  it 
was  decided  to  apply  to  the  incumbents  of  impropriated 
benefices,  asking  them  for  the  required  particulars. 

A  circular  letter  was  addressed  to  all  incumbents 
of  parishes  where  the  tithes  had  been  alienated,  and 
in  all  instances  where  the  clergy  declined  or  failed 
to  comply  with  the  request  contained  in  this  letter, 
Mr.  Grove,  with  self-denying  energy,  and  at  con 
siderable  expense,  had  recourse  to  the  Tithe  Com 
missioners,  who,  on  payment  of  the  usual  fees, 
allowed  the  tithe  deeds  to  be  inspected.  Mr. 
Grove's  schedules,  therefore,  are  compiled  partly 
from  the  returns  of  the  clergy  and  partly  from  the 
awards  of  the  Tithe  Commissioners. 

The  schedules  are  arranged  under  counties,  and 
the  first  column  gives  the  parish,  township,  and 
benefice  ;  the  second  column  gives  the  amount  of 
tithe,  as  commuted  by  the  commissioners  and  an 
nexed  to  the  benefice  (that  is  for  the  clergyman  who 
does  the  work) ;  the  third  column  gives  the  amount 
of  tithe  alienated  from  the  benefice  and  in  the  hands 
of  the  impropriators  ;  whilst  the  fourth  column  gives 
the  name  or  names  of  the  itnpropriator  or  impropria 
tors  (there  being  in  some  cases  more  than  fifty  im 
propriators  sharing  the  tithe  money  of  a  single  parish). 
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A  few  selected  examples,  from  counties  taken 
alphabetically,  will  give  some  idea  what  the 
schedules  are  like,  and  will  also  show  how  great 
is  the  disproportion  in  some  cases  between  the 
amount  of  tithe  annexed  to  the  benefice  for  the 
clergyman,  and  the  amount  (alienated)  belonging 
to  the  lay  impropriators.  Thus  : 


COUNTY.  PARISH. 


AMOUNT  OF  TITHE  RENT- 
CHARGE. 

Annexed  to  NAMES  OF 

^for'thef       Im'jro^Uitors  IMPROPRIATORS. 
Incumbent. 

Bedford      ..     Eyworth     ..     ..£115    o    o  ,£275    o    o  Lord  Ongley 

Berks..     ..     Lambourne       ..         8    6     i    1,254    o    o  Hannah  Clark 

26    5    o  ,,            n 

691   10    o  Sir  Robert  Burdett 

255    8    9  Henry  Hippisley 

25    o    o  Thomas  Bush 

451    o    o  Earl  Craven 

19  o    o  Rev.  Richard  Frost 

20  o    o  John  Kimber 
400  Thomas  Kent 

133    o    o  William  Palmer 

236    o    o  John  Richard  Seymour 

42    o    o  Lovegrove  Waldron 

34    o    o  Thomas  Waldron 

no    o     o  Richard  Weyland 

400  John  Williams 

030  Charles  Dubler 

240  Trustees  of  St.  Mary's  Church 

Bucks  . .     . .     Brill      Nil.             304    o    o  Sir  T.  D.  Aubrey 

286  William  and  John  Hughes 

236  George  Parrott 

15  10    o  Trustees  of  C,  E.  Tennant 

Cambridge  .     Whittlesea        . .     456  10    5  3,954    8    6J  Earl  Walgrave  and  others 
Chester      . .      Dodcot-cum- 

Wilksley..       25    o    o      317  15     o  Viscount  Combermere 

Cornwall    ..      Minver  St.         ..     360    o    o    1,000     o    o  W.  Sandys  Sandys 

Cumberland     Cleator        . .     . .         700      187  10    o  Thomas  Ainsworth 

Derby..     ..      Lullington..     ..       Nil.             730    o    o  Charles  Robert  Covile 

Devon  .     ..      Molton  North  ..        Nil.          1,292  17    o  EarlofMorley 

Dorset        . .     Frampton   . .     . .       1568      430    o    o  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan 

Durham      ..     Darlington..     ..       Nil.             603    o    o  Duke  of  Cleveland 

Essex..     ..      Harlow       ..     ..     403  15    6      700  10    6  Marquis  of  Bute 

Gloucester. .     Dymock      . .     . .       Nil.             979    o    5  The  Landowners 
etc.            etc.            etc. 

Similar  examples  might  be  cited  from  each  of  the 

counties  of  England  and  Wales,  the  total  of  tithes 
annexed  to  benefices  amounting  to  ,£822,148  qs.  ^d.,1 
whilst  the  total  of  tithes  alienated  and  belonging 
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to  appropriators  and  impropriators  amounts  to 
;£i, 605,489  13-$-.  2d.,  or  nearly  twice  the  amount 
provided  for  the  parish  clergy !  A  glance  through 
Grove's  lists  reveals  also  that  in  nearly  two  hundred 
parishes  the  alienated  tithes  amount  to  ,£500  a  year 
each,  while,  of  these  two  hundred  parishes,  no  less 
than  forty-three  pay  at  least  ,£1,000  a  year  each  into 
the  pockets  of  laymen.* 

The  foregoing,  however,  does  not  adequately 
represent  all  the  property  alienated  from  the  Church 
and  parochial  clergy ;  for  in  two  summary  tables 
drawn  up  by  Grove 1  he  puts  the  amount  of  tithe  1  Introdu«i«'', 

/  pp.  4,  5,  6. 

alienated  in  favour  of  appropriators  at  ,£1,077,570, 
and  the  amount  alienated  to  lay  impropriators  at 
,£3,165,980,  the  sum  awarded  to  parochial  incum 
bents  being  ,£2412,105.  Grove  adds: 

"  On  the  whole,  then,  it  is  in  evidence  that  the  laity 
hold  more  than  three  millions  of  tithes.  True  it  is  that 
a  great  portion  of  that  sum  passed  to  them  by  purchase 
from  the  Crown.  It  was,  however,  a  purchase  made  of 
stolen  property,  taken,  not  in  the  first  place  from  religious 
houses,  but  originally  taken  or  accepted  by  those  religious 
houses  at  the  expense  of  the  parochial  clergy  and  the  poor. 
That  had  been  done  through  Papal  authority  appropriating 
(in  many  cases  for  monied  considerations)  nearly  one-half 
of  all  the  benefices  in  this  country  to  monastic  institutions."2  *  G,r.ove'  In,trf 

J  duction,  p.  (9). 

But  besides  tithes  alienated,  Grove  mentions  also 
tithes  merged  or  extinguished.  He  says  : 

"  The  robbery  of  tithes  from  religion  and  the  poor,  by 
their  alienation  to  laymen  for  secular  purposes,  was  doubt 
less  one  of  the  worst  blots  on  the  Reformation.  But  bad 
as  that  was,  it  was  not  so  injurious  to  the  interests  of 
religion  and  the  welfare  of  the  poor,  as  the  extinguishment 
*  See  a  rough  list  of  lay  impropriators  in  Appendix  C. 
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(in  some  cases)  of  tithe  in  the  reign  of  William  IV.  For 
the  confiscation  of  tithe  at  the  Reformation  was  a  mis 
appropriation  of  the  tithes  from  their  original  purpose ; 
and  however  unscriptural  and  unjust  it  was,  the  tithe 
nevertheless  still  existed,  and  it  was  in  the  power  of 
impropriators  to  restore  tithes  either  to  the  Church  or  the 
poor — a  power  which  it  is  well  known  many  very  freely 
exercised  without  money  and  without  price. 

"  But  it  remained  for  the  framers  of  the  Tithe  Com 
mutation  Act  of  1836  to  commit  an  act  of  sacrilege  never 
contemplated  even  by  Henry  VIII.  and  his  successors. 
For  the  authors  of  that  statute  introduced  a  clause  into  it 
by  which  tithes  might  at  once  be  made  to  cease  whenever 
both  land  and  tithes  belonged  to  the  same  person  ;  that  is, 
empowering  those  who  were  joint  tithe  and  landowners  to 
merge  their  tithes  in  the  freehold  of  their  lands  for  ever, 
i  Grove,  p.  105  B  large  sums  being  thereby  lost  to  the  Church  and  poor."  1 

and  p.  498. 

After  these  statements  follow  detailed  schedules 
compiled  from  returns  furnished  by  the  Tithe  Com 
missioners  to  Mr.  Grove,  and  at  his  expense.  He 
says :  "  The  Commissioners  declined  to  give  the 
names  of  landowners  who  merged  their  tithes  ;  but, 
in  spite  of  this,  the  names  were  obtained  in  many 
cases  from  other  sources  "  ;  one  object  of  Grove's 
work  being  "  not  only  to  give  a  record  of  what 
tithes  have  been  merged  and  for  ever  lost  for  the 
joint  support  of  religion  and  the  poor,  but  to  place 
on  record  the  names  of  those  through  whose  instru- 

?  P.  498.          mentality  it  has  been  so  unrighteously  committed." ' 

Accordingly  the  schedules  show  that  tithes  have 

been  extinguished  altogether  in  the  freehold  of  their 

land  by  lay  impropriators,  on  nearly  two  and  a  half 

millions  of  acres,  or  an  area  larger  than   Middlesex, 

s  Grove,  P.  524.  Kent,  and  Surrey.3 
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CALAMITIES  BEFALLING   THE   SACRILEGIOUS 

Spelman,  a  recorder  of  calamities  following  sacrilege,  319. — Whitgift 
decrying  sacrilege  to  Elizabeth,  320. — Misfortunes  befalling 
Henry  VIII.  and  his  principal  accomplices,  320. — Adversities 
overtaking  spiritual  peers,  321. — Sufferings  of  temporal  peers  who 
suppressed  monasteries,  322. — What  befell  Henry's  family  and 
helpers,  with  Spelman's  comment  thereon,  326. 

WE  have  next  to  consider  some  of  the  probable 
effects  upon  the  nation  of  the  dishonesty 
and  sacrilege  of  those  in  high  places,  as  mentioned  in 
preceding  chapters  ;  and  to  inquire  what  light  (if  any) 
is  thrown  thereby  upon  the  decline  of  the  practice, 
and  of  the  general  recognition  of  the  obligation,  of 
tithe-paying  in  England.  First,  let  us  observe  the 
calamities  that  befell  some  of  the  sacrilegious. 

Sir  Henry  Spelman,  who  was  himself  an  im- 
propriator,  or  lay  owner  of  tithes,  but  also,  for 
conscience  sake,  a  restorer  of  them,  wrote  his 
History  of  Sacrilege  with  a  view  of  persuading  a  lay 
friend  of  his,  who  likewise  owned  tithes,  to  make 
similar  restitution.  To  this  end  he  collected,  at  first 
hand,  examples  of  dire  punishments  and  misfortunes, 
which  he  had  known  of,  or  heard  to  have  fallen  upon 
many  who  had  become  possessors  of  abbey  lands 
and  tithes. 

319 
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Not  that  he  affirms,  however,  that  the  circum 
stance  of  persons  being  concerned  in  the  alienation 
of  tithes,  or  being  in  possession  of  monastic  landsi 
was  directly  and  necessarily  the  cause  or  occasion 
of  the  calamities  which  overtook  them ;  for  he 
emphatically  declares,  more  than  once,  that  he  will 
not  presume  to  judge  of  the  secret  methods  of  God's 
providence  :  but  he  tells  only  of  plain  facts,  leaving 
his  readers  to  form  their  own  conclusions. 

Archbishop  Whitgift  went  further  than  this  when 
he  wrote  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  "  There  are  such  sins 
as  profaneness  and  sacrilege  ;  and  there  is  a  curse 
that  will  follow  the  latter."  But  the  two  editors 
who,  in  1846,  brought  out  a  new  edition  of  Spelman's 
Sacrilege,  went  further  still,  and  applied  themselves 
to  develop  Spelman's  idea  with  far  greater  logical 
cogency  and  historical  comprehensiveness  than  he 
did  ;  for  they  set  before  themselves  to  prove  the 
following  thesis,  namely,  that— 

"  Property,  consecrated  to  God  in  the  service  of  the 
Church  has,  generally,  when  alienated  to  secular  purposes, 
brought  misfortune  on  its  possessors,  whether  by  strange 
accidents,  by  violent  deaths,  by  loss  of  wealth,  or,  and  that 
chiefly,  by  failure  of  heirs  male  ;  and  that  such  property 
i  Speiman,  hardly  ever  continues  long  in  one  family."  1 

4th  ed.  p.  xix. 

The  examples  adduced  by  the  latest  editor,  Mr. 
Warren  (some  of  them  as  late  as  1894),  are  so  very 
startling  that  any  one  interested  in  the  subject  should 
read  the  fourth  edition  of  Spelman's  Sacrilege. 
But  in  the  light  of  what  has  just  been  said  let  us 
observe  carefully  what  befell  some  of  Henry  VIII.'s 
principal  accomplices. 
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Spelman    begins 1    with     Cardinal    Wolsey,    who  i  P.  ,7,. 
obtained  from   the  Pope  licence  to  suppress  about 
forty  monasteries,  and  in   execution   of  the  licence 
used,  principally,  five  persons.     Of  these,  two  fought 
a  duel.      One  was  killed  and  the  other  hanged  for 

o 

killing  him  ;  the  third  drowned  himself  in  a  well ; 
the  fourth,  a  rich  man,  became  in  three  years  so 
poor  that  at  his  death  he  was  a  beggar  ;  and  Dr. 
Allen,  the  fifth,  having  been  made  Archbishop  in 
Dublin,  was  there  cruelly  maimed  and  murdered. 
Wolsey,  who  had  obtained  the  licence,  fell  under 
Henry's  displeasure,  lost  all  that  he  had,  and  died 
miserably  ;  whilst  the  Pope  who  granted  the  licence 
was  beaten  out  of  Rome,  taken  prisoner,  scorned, 
ransomed,  and  at  last,  according  to  report,  poisoned. 

Another  helper,  and  still  more  an  instrument 
in  the  spoliation  of  monasteries  generally,  under 
Henry  VIII.,  was  Thomas,  afterwards  Lord,  Crom 
well,  in  connection  with  whose  name,  in  Grove's 
lists,  stand  nearly  thirty  grants  of  tithes.  He,  too, 
fell  under  the  king's  displeasure,  lost  all  that  he  had, 
and  perished  at  the  block.2  J^l™" 

Spelman  then  comments  on  the  fate  of  the  lords 
spiritual  present  in  Parliament  on  the  day  on  which 
the  Bill  passed  for  suppressing  the  greater  monasteries. 
Some  of  the  facts  which  he  records  are,  to  say  the 
least,  most  striking.  Thus  Cranmer,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  (to  whom  was  granted  Kirkstall  Abbey),3 
was  burnt  at  Oxford  ;  Stokesley,  Bishop  of  London, 
died  within  four  months  of  the  Bill  passing  ;  Tonstal, 
Bishop  of  Durham,  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower, 
under  Edward  VI.,  and  deprived  of  his  bishopric, 

VOL.   I.  21 
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and  (says  Goodwin)  '"  of  sacrilegious  possessions 
not  a  few."  He  was  restored  under  Queen  Mary, 
but  by  Elizabeth  was  again  dispossessed. 

In  1555  Voisey,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  died,  who,  "  by 
unspeakable  sacrilege"  (says  Goodwin),  alienated  the 
lands  of  his  bishopric  to  courtiers,  and  was  turned 
out  of  his  office.  Sampson,  Bishop  of  Chichester, 
wrote  an  apology  for,  or  defence  of,  the  king's 
supremacy,  but  was  nevertheless  committed  to  the 
Tower  for  relieving  such  as  were  imprisoned  for 
denying  that  supremacy.  Under  Edward  VI.  he 
declared  himself  for  the  Pope,  whom  he  had 
previously  written  against,  and,  after  divers  turnings 
and  re-turnings,  he  died  in  1554.  Holgate,  Arch 
bishop  of  York,  was  committed  under  Mary  to  the 
Tower,  and,  within  six  months,  deprived. 

Spelman  next  writes  of  the  calamities  which  befell 
the  families  of  seventeen  Dukes,  Marquises,  and 
Earls,  as  well  as  twenty-seven  Barons,  Members 
of  the  Parliament  of  May  23,  1539,  a  few  of 
which,  by  way  of  illustration,  may  be  selected. 
Thus :  Thomas,  Lord  Audley  of  Walden  ^who 
received  twenty-two  grants  of  tithes),  died  without 
male  issue.  Thomas  Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk 
(who  had  forty  grants  of  tithes),  was  committed 
to  the  Tower  with  his  son  and  heir,  Henry,  Earl  of 
Surrey,  whom  the  king  from  his  death-bed  caused 
to  be  beheaded,  leaving  the  sorrowful  Duke  in 
prison.  Thomas  Howard,  grandson  of  the  Duke, 
and  son  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  who  had  been 
beheaded,  was  restored  by  Queen  Mary,  and  made 
the  fourth  Duke  of  Norfolk  ;  but  he,  too,  was 
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attainted  and  beheaded.  Another  son,  also,  Philip, 
who  was  by  right  Earl  of  Arundel,  after  attainder 
and  long  imprisonment,  died  in  the  Tower. 

Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  though  not 
present  at  the  passing  of  the  Bill,  possessed  great 
influence  in  the  Parliament  ;  he  was  the  king's 
brother-in-law,  and  his  minion  in  affection,  and  to 
him  is  credited  by  Grove  eighty-seven  grants  of 
tithes.  He  had  four  wives,  with  no  issue  by  the 
first  ;  by  the  second  a  base  daughter,  and,  afterwards, 
another  born  in  wedlock  ;  and  by  the  remaining  two 
wives  he  had  three  sons,  who  all  died  early,  two 
with  the  sweating  sickness,  and  with  the  last  died 
the  name  and  family  of  Brandon. 

The  Marquis  of  Dorset  (four  grants  of  tithes)  had 
a  son,  Lord  Harington  ;  but  he  died  in  infancy. 
John  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford  (seventeen  grants),  had 
a  grandson  who  wasted  the  family  inheritance,  and 
defaced  its  castles  and  houses.  He  left  a  son  who 
died  without  issue,  and,  the  male  line  failing,  the 
office  of  Great  Chamberlain  of  England  departed 
from  the  family,  in  which  it  had  been  held  since  the 
time  of  Henry  I. 

The  Earl  of  Southampton  received  thirty  grants  of 
tithes,  and  died  without  issue.  The  Earl  of  Arundel 
(sixteen  grants  of  tithes)  was  William  Fitzalan. 
He  had  two  wives,  four  daughters  who  died  without 
issue,  and  one  son.  This  heir  was  twice  married, 
but  died  without  a  son.  And  so  ended  the  noble 
family  and  male  line  of  these  Earls  of  Arundel. 
The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  was  Francis  Talbot  (twenty- 
five  grants  of  tithes).  He  had  a  son,  George,  who 
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had  four  sons  and  three  daughters.  These  four  sons 
were  cut  off,  and  the  issue  male  of  Francis  became 
thereby  extinct,  and  the  Earldom  was  transferred  to 
another  branch  of  the  Talbot  family. 

Henry  Bourchier,  Earl  of  Essex  (three  grants  of 
tithes),  was  a  peer  of  Parliament  at  the  passing  of 
the  first  Act  of  Dissolution  ;  and,  about  ten  weeks 
before  the  passing  of  the  second  Act  (1539),  he  fell 
from  his  horse,  broke  his  neck,  and  his  title  became 
for  the  time  extinct. 

The  Earl  of  Worcester  was  Henry  Somerset, 
Lord  Herbert  (two  grants  of  tithes),  whose  lineal 
descent  remained  unbroken  to  Spelman's  day.  Yet, 
says  Sir  Henry,  "  was  not  the  issue  of  Earl  Henry 
free  from  the  hand  of  God,  for  his  third  son  died  in 
the  Tower  ;  his  fourth  son  was  slain  on  the  field  of 
Musselborough ;  and  his  son-in-law,  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  was  beheaded  at  York."  Again, 
the  Earl  of  Sussex  (seven  grants  of  tithes)  was 
Robert  RatclifC  who  had  three  wives  and  several 
grandsons.  One  grandson  was  attainted  of  treason, 
and  the  others  died  without  issue. 

Once  more  ;  the  Earl  of  Hertford  was  Edward 
Seymour,  afterwards  Duke  of  Somerset  (fourteen 
grants  of  tithes),  the  man  who  built  the  original 
Somerset  House  in  the  Strand,  the  very  stones  of 
which  could  have  told  a  rueful  tale  of  sacrilege, 
i  The  Doom  of  Joyce  1  says  : 

Sacrilege,  etc.,  •  « 

p.  85. 

"  His  thirst  for  sacrilegious  spoliation  seems  to  have  been 
insatiable.  To  provide  a  site  for  his  projected  mansion,  a 
church  and  certain  bishops'  houses  were  demolished,  and 
the  bones  of  many  who  had  been  buried  were,  in  digging 
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foundations,  cast  up  and  carried  into  the  fields.  And 
because  the  stones  of  the  bishops'  houses  and  the  church 
did  not  suffice  .  .  .  the  steeple  and  most  part  of  the 
Church  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  near  Smithfield,  .  .  .  were 
mined  and  blown  up  with  gunpowder,  that  the  materials 
might  be  utilised  for  the  ducal  mansion  in  the  Strand  ..." 

But  this  man,  at  last,  was  condemned,  as  for 
felony,  to  be  hanged,  though  he  ultimately  died  by 
the  axe  of  the  executioner.* 

This,  then,  is  the  record  of  some  of  the  Dukes, 
Marquises,  and  Earls  who  were  present  at  the 
passing  of  the  Spoliation  Bills,  and  who  profited  by 
grants  of  tithes.  We  proceed  to  mention,  more 
briefly,  the  calamities  that  befell  some  of  the  Barons. 

John  Touchet,  Lord  Audley  (sixteen  grants  of 
tithes),  had  three  descendants  bearing  this  title  ; 
but  the  last  of  them  was  attainted  and  beheaded. 
John,  Lord  Zouche,  was  succeeded  by  a  son 
and  then  by  a  grandson,  who  sold  his  in 
heritance,  died  without  issue  male,  and  the  barony 
became  extinct.  Thomas  West,  Lord  Delaware 
(two  grants  of  tithes),  died  without  issue.  Thomas 
Fiennes,  Lord  Dacre  (seven  grants  of  tithes),  while 
poaching  or  hunting  in  Potham's  Park,  created  a  riot, 
and,  in  connection  therewith,  was  hanged  at  Tyburn. 
His  son,  Gregory,  died  without  issue,  and  his  family 
thus  became  extinct.  George  Brook,  Lord  Cobham 
(two  grantsof  tithes), had  three  descendants  attainted, 
two  of  whom  were  executed  at  Winchester,  where 
upon  the  barony  became  extinct. 

Edward  Grey,  of  Northumberland,  Lord  Powis, 
(two  grants  of  tithes),  who  married  Anne,  the  natural 
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daughter  of  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  died 
without  issue,  and  his  family  became  extinct.  John, 
Lord  Scrope  (two  grants  of  tithes),  had  for  his  last 
representative  Emmanuel,  Lord  Scrope  and  Earl  of 
Sunderland,  who  died  without  lawful  issue,  and  the 
earldom  became  extinct.  William,  Lord  Stourton 
(one  grant  of  tithes),  was  hanged  at  Salisbury  for 
murder. 

John  Nevil,  Lord  Latimer  (thirteen  grants  of 
tithes),  had  a  son,  but  he  died  without  issue  male, 
and  his  family  name  became  extinct,  notwithstanding 
his  having  four  daughters.  John,  Lord  Lumley 
(one  grant  of  tithes),  had  three  children,  but  they 
all  died  without  issue,  and  his  line  became  extinct. 
Lastly,  William,  Lord  Parr,  of  Kendall,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Essex  and  then  Marquess  Nortston  (two 
grants  of  tithes),  had  three  wives,  but  was  divorced 
from  the  first,  and  died  without  issue. 

In  addition  to  these  instances  of  what  befell  some 
of  the  principal  parliamentary  actors  in  the  alienation 
of  tithes,  Spelman  points  out,  concerning  the 
children  and  posterity  of  Henry  VIII.,  that  within 
sixty  years  from  the  time  when  the  sack  of  the 
monasteries  ibegan,  the  King's  whole  issue  was 
extinct,  male  and  female,  base  and  legitimate,  good 
and  bad  ;  and  his  kingdom  was  transferred  to  another 
nation,  and  to  another  royal  house,  in  the  person  of 
James,  the  Sixth  of  Scotland,  and  First  of  England. 
j f  works  «  Did  these  men,"  asks  Spelman/  "  die  the 
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common  death  of  all  men,  or  were  they  visited  after 
the  manner  of  all  men  ?  If  not,  we  must  believe  they 
provoked  the  Lord."  .  .  .  After  which  he  adds  : 
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"  I  have  here  given  thce  instance  only  of  such  as  were  at 
first  actors  in  the  violation  and  subversion  of  monasteries. 
Lest,  therefore,  thou  shouldest  think  the  crime  and  punish 
ment  endeth  with  them,  consider  with  me  the  condition 
and  success  both  of  our  commonwealth  in  general,  and 
of  private  families,  before  the  Dissolution,  and  observe 
them  after,  and  we  shall  find  just  cause  to  think  there 
is  a  cursed  thing  among  us. 

"  For,  while  our  Religious  houses  stood,  they,  imploying 
their  revenues  according  to  the  Donor's  direction,  opened 
wide  their  hospitable  gates  to  all  comers  ;  .  .  .  and  casting 
their  bread  upon  the  waters,  they  relieved  the  neighbouring 
poor  .  .  .  the  younger  children  both  of  Lords  and  Commons 
were  provided  for.  .  .  .  We  had  then  no  new  laws  (the  off 
spring  of  new  vices)  to  erect  Houses  of  Correction  for  lewd 
and  vagrant  persons,  .  .  .  and  then  the  families  and  estates 
of  our  nobility  and  gentry  continued  long  through  very 
many  descents. 

"  But  when  covetous  sacrilege  got  the  upper  hand  of  super 
stitious  charity  .  .  .  the  Lands,  Appropriations,  Tythes,  and 
Oblations  coming  into  the  King's  hands,  .  .  .  some  he  sells, 
others  he  gives  away  ;  and  by  this  means  they  presently 
disperse  all  the  kingdom  over,  and  at  once  become  curses 
upon  both  the  families  and  estates  of  the  owners." 

And  concerning  families,  Spelman  points  out 
that  more  of  our  nobility,  and  their  children,  were 
attainted  and  died  under  the  hand  of  justice,  within 
twenty  years  next  following  the  Dissolution,  than 
did  so  during  the  previous  five  hundred  years,  or 
from  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest. 

Spelman's  remarks  on  the  Commonwealth  in 
general  we  will  not  further  pursue  ;  but  it  cannot  but 
be  manifest  that  the  after  results  of  all  this  wrong 
doing,  by  the  rulers  in  parliament  and  chief  men  of  the 
country,  could  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  people. 
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HE  violent  and  unlawful  conduct  of  Eli's  sons 
towards    those    who    offered    sacrifices,    and 
their    immorality  with   the   women   who    assembled 
at  the  door  of  the  Tabernacle  of  the  congregation, 
caused   men    of  old   to  abhor    the    offering   of  the 
iiSam.  ii.        Lord.^     And    can   it  be  doubted  that  this  robbery 

12-22.  J 

in  England,  by  the  king  and  his  nobles,  encouraged 
those  of  lower  degree,  to  follow  their  example  by 
withholding  their  tithes,  and,  where  possible,  evading 
the  payment  thereof? 

Sir  Edward  Coke,  at  all  events,  informs  us  "  that, 
through  the  noise  of  the   Dissolution,  laymen  took 

2 institutes, 648.  small  occasion  to  withhold  their  tithes";2  and 
Easterby  says  "  that  the  practice  of  tithing  so  fell 
away,  and  to  such  an  extent,  that  some  special  means 
were  at  once  necessary  to  preserve  to  the  parson 

s  Easterby,       what  law  and   custom   had   held   to   be  his  due  "  ;  3 

whilst  even   the   Act  of  Parliament  passed   in  the 
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twenty-seventh  year  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  already 
quoted^  expressly  states  that  "  divers  persons  .  .  .  jSeep.  27s. 
having  no  respect  to  their  duties  to  Almighty  God, 
but  against  right  and  good  conscience,  have 
attempted  to  withhold  .  .  .  their  tithes  and 
oblations  as  well  personal  as  praedial,"  etc.2  suteut«27' 

And  if  this  was  the  effect  of  evil  example  upon  c.720.Tseiden,' 
the  avaricious,  the  covetous,  and  the  dishonest,  can 
it  be  supposed  that  the  pious  could  have  been  other 
wise  than  scandalised  and  distressed  to  see  these  tithes 
and  Church  endowments  taken  away  from  serving 
the  cause  of  God,  and  Religion,  and  the  Poor,  and 
given  to  enrich  men  who  had  morally  no  good  title 
to  them,  and  for  whom  they  were  never  intended  ? 

For,  be  it  remembered  that  although  the  laity 
were  only  too  familiar  with  the  Pope's  diversion 
of  tithes,  from  parishes  out  of  which  they  were  paid, 
to  the  support  of  monasteries  or  other  religious 
institutions,  yet  in  none  of  those  cases,  originally, 
were  the  tithes  so  devoted  to  those  bodies  as  to 
enable  them  to  apply  their  benefit  to  themselves 
personally  or  officially;3  but  they,  commonly,  had  s  Grove,  p.  cxd 
to  provide  out  of  them  a  vicar  or  priest  to  minister 
in  those  parishes  ;  so  that  the  spiritual  wants  of 
the  people  were  not  entirely  neglected.  But  the 
passing  of  the  tithes  and  religious  benefactions  of 
a  church  into  the  hands  of  a  layman,  to  be  entirely 
devoted  to  his  personal  use,  was  an  offence  that  had 
through  all  the  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  been 
pronounced  to  be  a  horrible  crime.* 

*  So  far  back  as  the  year  572,  at  Braga  in  Portugal,  twelve  bishops 
deliberated  upon  a  corrupt  practice  of  covetous  laymen  building 
churches  on  their  land  for  gain,  that  they  might  share  with  the  priests 
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Moreover,  when  pointing  out,  in  connection  with 
grants  of  tithes,  that  they  had  been  previously  leased 
out  by  the  Crown,  Grove  observes  that  : 

"the  Transcripts  of  Leases  in  our  National  Record  Office 
disclose  evidence  of  our  national  sin  in  alienating  the 
endowment  of  religion  and  the  inheritance  of  the  poor. 
For  it  makes  known  the  painful  fact  that  from  the  time  of 
the  Reformation,  down  to  the  Crown's  last  possession  of 
tithes,  the  Crown  made  a  perfectly  systematic  traffic  in 
tithes  by  leasing  them  out  to  the  highest  bidder,  without 
the  slightest  consideration  of  their  sacred  character,  or  the 

in  the  people's  oblations  (Comber,  pp.  99,  106).  Again,  Gregory  VII., 
in  the  eleventh  century,  in  order  to  counteract  sacrilegious  corruptions 
among  the  laity,  forbade  the  possession  of  tithes  by  laymen,  and 
declared  them  guilty  of  sacrilege,  unless  they  restored  them  to  the 
Church  (Selborne,  p.  66).  In  France,  too,  in  the  same  century  (say 
A.D.  1088),  Ivo,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Chartres,  whose  opinions  were 
held  in  great  esteem  by  his  contemporaries,  exclaims  in  the  twelfth  of 
his  historical  epistles,  "  I  see  several  improper  things  in  the  house 
of  God  which  distress  me  exceedingly,  inasmuch  as  with  us  those 
who  do  not  serve  the  altar  live  of  the  altar,  which  sacrilege,  and 
those  who  commit  it,  I  would  fain  abolish."  And  in  the  igand  epistle, 
and  in  his  Pannormta,  he  similarly  maintains  that  it  is  sacrilege  for 
those  that  live  not  at  the  altar  to  enjoy  tithes,  all  tithes  being  the 
Lord's,  and  sanctified  to  Him  in  the  words  of  the  law  (Tillesley, 
p.  22  ;  M°Clintock  iv.  p.  716). 

At  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  the  Council  of  Clermont,  in 
France,  decreed  that  the  laity  might  not  buy  or  sell  tithes  (Comber, 
p.  175.  See  p.  268).  At  the  same  period  also  the  learned  Cardinal 
Peter  Damiani,  in  opposing  the  corruptions  of  the  Church  in  his  day, 
calls  the  infeudation  of  tithes  (or  granting  them  to  laymen)  "a  devilish 
practice,  a  sacrilege  thus  to  profane  holy  things  "  (lib.  i.  epist.  10  ; 
lib.  iv.  epist.  12  ;  lib.  v.  epist.  9  ;  Tillesley,  p.  22). 

Nor  were  these  opinions  confined  to  the  Continent  ;  for  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  England,  so  early  as  A.D.  694,  the  laws  of  King  Wihtrsed  of 
Kent  forbade  laymen  to  possess  things  anciently  given  to  God 
(Comber,  p.  166) ;  and  in  the  twelfth  century  John  of  Salisbury  expressed 
surprise  that  men  were  not  ashamed  to  alienate  tithes  (Tillesley,  p.  25). 

Thus  Grove  (p.  469)  was  supported  by  weighty  authorities  when  he 
maintained  in  the  present  day  that  "  the  possession  of  tithes  by  a 
layman  is  not  only  an  anomaly,  but  a  sin." 
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wants    of    the    impoverished    benefices    from    which    they 
arose."  1  1  P-  tixii. 

Accordingly,  in  view  of  this  dishonesty  and  want 
of  right  principle  in  high  places,  when  dealing  with 
the  benefactions  of  the  dead,  it  is,  perhaps,  not 
greatly  to  be  wondered  at  if  men  were  encouraged 
to  act  similarly  in  defrauding  the  living.  There  may 
be  mentioned,  as  indicative  of  the  signs  of  those 
times,  a  growing  lack  of  honesty  about  Church 
payments  on  the  part  of  some  of  their  parishioners 
towards  the  clergy  of  London.  In  the  place  of 
tithes  in  that  city  it  will  be  remembered2  that  in  3  see  P.  273. 
1235  an  agreement  was  made  that  a  fixed  sum 
should  be  given  for  every  pound  paid  in  rent ;  and 
on  this  basis  ecclesiastical  dues  were  fixed  and  taken 
for  some  years.  Later,  however,  in  the  days  of 
Elizabeth,  when  the  rents  of  London  houses  were 
fast  increasing  in  value,  some  of  the  owners,  in 
order  to  defraud  the  clergy,  refused  to  pay  tithe 
further  than  upon  the  old  rents  ;  and  evaded  a  full 
proportionate  payment  by  calling  the  increase  by 
some  other  name,  such  as  "yearly  and  quarterly 
fines,"  "  annuities,"  "  interest,"  etc.3 

To  so  great  an  extent  did  this  evasion  prevail 
and  increase  that  a  test  case  was  submitted  to  the 
Universities  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  and  to  the 
bishops,  to  ask  whether  they  who  practised  such 
courses  (by  which  the  ministers  were  prevented  of 
their  tithe)  could  do  so  with  safety  of  conscience  or  not? 

Cambridge  answered  that  all  practices  and  devices, 
by  which  the  said  rent  of  improved  valuation  is 
abated  or  diminished,  are  fraudulent,  unjust,  and 


3  Brewster, 
p.  174. 
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unconscionable.  Oxford  replied  :  "  We  hold  such  a 
course,  purposely  to  prevent  the  ministers'  mainten 
ance,  cannot  be  done  bond  fide,  or  with  safety  of 
conscience  be  warranted  ;  but  it  is  sacrilege  :  after 
which  the  bishops  formally  pronounced  such  a 
course  "  ungodly  and  sacrilegious." 

But  as  time  went  on,  the  decline  of  the  sense  of 
the  obligation  of  tithing  at  all,  became  more  palpable, 
and  resulted,  eventually  if  gradually,  in  the  disappear 
ance  altogether  of  personal  tithe-paying. 

We  know  that  the  custom  of  paying  personal 
tithes  was  enjoined  in  England,  even  by  canon  or 
civil  legislation,  so  far  back  as  the  days  of  the  Saxon 
kings,  there  being  no  lawful  reason  why  the  duty 
of  paying  the  tenth  of  profits  or  wages  is  not  as 
incumbent  on  the  man  of  business  and  the  artizan, 
as  upon  the  grazier,  or  the  tiller  of  the  soil.* 

*  This  is  witnessed  to  by  the  laws  of  Athelstan,  about  927  (see 
p.  261),  and,  in  the  next  century,  by  those  of  Edward  the  Confessor 
(see  p.  265)  ;  whilst,  in  the  century  following,  the  practice  of  personal 
tithing  is  enjoined  in  the  canons  of  AL\fric  (see  p.  267).  The  like 
is  mentioned  also  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  and  Selden  has  already 
been  quoted  (p.  198)  as  to  the  general  opinion  prevalent  in  the  twelfth 
century,  that  no  distinction  was  made  between  personal  gains  and 
those  from  agriculture.  The  tenth  of  all  was  taught  to  be  due 
(Prideaux,  Award  of  Charles  /.,  p.  296,  etc.  ;  Easterby,  p.  49). 

About  1236,  personal  tithes  were  ordered  to  be  paid  in  London,  in 
accordance  with  an  agreement  brought  about  by  Niger  the  Bishop, 
of  one  farthing  a  Sunday  for  each  ten  shillings  of  rent  paid  by  house 
holders  (see  p.  273).  Again,  in  1295,  a  synod,  held  in  London,  directed 
personal  tithes  to  be  paid  by  artificers  and  merchants,  and  by  work 
men,  "  to  wit,  a  tenth  of  their  wages,  unless  the  workmen  themselves 
prefer  to  give  something  definite  towards  the  work  and  light  of  the 
church,  if  it  be  satisfactory  to  the  rector  "  (Easterby,  p.  49). 

Before  leaving  the  thirteenth  century,  it  may  be  observed  that  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.  we  find  the  custom  established  of  bringing 
to  funerals  a  mortuary,  or  corse-present,  such  as  a  horse,  cow,  or  other 
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Later,  however,  it  appears,  from  an  ordinance 
passed  in  London,  in  1452,  that  the  payment  there 
of  personal  tithes  was  reduced  to  a  matter  of 
conscience  only,  for  it  was  decreed  that  "  no  curate 
shall  vex,  trouble,  sue,  or  deny  sacraments,  or 
service  for  non-payment  of  personal  tithes,  but 
leave  them  to  good  devotion  and  conscience  of  the 
parishioners." 1  J.STwster> 

The  expression  of  the  author  of  The  Plowman  s 
Tale,  "They  make  men  swere  upon  a  boke,"  ?Sclden. p- 
seems  to  indicate  a  custom,  in  his  day,  of  requiring 
an  oath  from  those  who  paid  tithes,  that  they  had 
done  so  conscientiously  ;  and  this,  presumably, 
applied  to  tithes  personal  as  well  as  praedial.  If  so, 
there  was  quite  good  precedent  for  such  a  custom  ; 
for  not  only  do  we  read  of  a  similar  oath  in  the  time 
of  Rabanus  Maurus s  in  Germany,  but  even  the  s  see  P.  237. 
Mosaic  Law  provided  that  an  Israelite,  having 
brought  his  tithes  to  the  priest,  should  stand  and 
solemnly  declare  before  God  that  he  had  done 
according1  to  all  that  he  was  commanded/  £SeeP.  7s. 

o 

beast,  which  was  reputed  due,  Selden  says,  upon  the  general 
assumption  and  "  as  a  satisfaction,  of  omission  and  negligence,"  on 
the  part  of  the  deceased,  in  payment  of  his  personal  tithes.  By 
Statute  21  Henry  VIII.  c.  6,  these  mortuaries  were  commuted  into 
money  payments,  which  in  some  parishes  still  continue — for  instance, 
at  Wootton  St.  Lawrence,  near  Basingstoke.  Here,  the  church 
books  show  that  ten  shillings  from  the  estate  of  every  parishioner 
dying  worth  ,£40  of  movable  goods,  has  been  regularly  paid.  The 
present  vicar  has  received  it  several  times.  The  Act  provides  for 
lesser  payments  for  smaller  valuations,  but,  at  Wootton,  by  neglect, 
these  have  been  lost  (Selden,  p.  287  ;  McClintock  vi.  666). 

In  1366,  Simon  Langham,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  settled  a 
difference  between  the  clergy  and  citizens  of  London,  by  directing 
that  personal  tithes  and  oblations  should  be  paid,  in  addition  to  the 
farthing  for  every  ten  shillings  of  rent  (see  p.  276). 
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In  any  case,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  tracing 
onwards  the  payment  in  England  of  personal  tithes, 
as,  for  example,  when,  after  Russell's  preaching  to 
the  contrary  (about  1427),  Archbishop  Chicheley 
enjoined  upon  the  Franciscans,  as  already  stated,  to 
preach  that  not  merely  tithes  of  land,  but  tithes  of 
personal  income  from  other  sources,  were  due  by 

1  see  p.  27s.      the  law  of  God  and  the  Church. 1 

The  custom  of  paying  personal  tithes  was, 
in  fact,  fully  established  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  later,  in  the  second  and  third 
years  of  Edward  VI.,  the  custom  was  evidenced 
by  the  passing  of  an  Act  concerning  "payment  of 
tithes  personal  and  praedial,"  by  which,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  it  was  ordered  that  every  person 
exercising  merchandise,  etc.,  "shall  yearly  pay 
for  his  personal  tithes  the  tenth  part  of  his  personal 

2  see  P.  279.      gains,  his  charges  and  expenses  being  first  deducted. " ' 

This  law  applied  to  the  whole  of  England,  except 
London  and  Canterbury  ;  and  it  limited  in  various 
ways  the  canon  law  of  the  Church  hitherto  in  force. 
For  instance,  the  canon  law  ordered  all  persons  in 
all  places  to  pay  their  personal  tithes  ;  but  this  Act 
restrained  it  to  such  places  as  had  been  accustomed 
to  pay  them  within  the  previous  forty  years  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  it  freed  common  labourers  from 
sEasterby,  payment  of  personal  tithes/'  Moreover,  by  the 
canon  law,  the  bishop  or  ordinary  might  examine 
the  party  upon  oath  ;  whereas,  by  Edward's  Act, 
it  was  provided,  merely,  that  if  any  person  refused 
to  pay  his  personal  tithes,  it  should  be  lawful  to 
the  Ordinary  of  the  diocese  to  call  the  party  before 
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him,  and  at  his  discretion  to  examine  him  by  all 
lawful  and  reasonable  means,  other  than  by  the 
person's  own  corporal  oath.1  1  Easterby, 

p.  80.   Seep.  280. 

This  would  seem  to  have  reduced  the  payment 
of  personal  tithes  to  a  method  about  on  a  level 
with  that  which  now  obtains  in  England  for  the 
payment  of  income  tax,  to  which  end  the  Sovereign 
requires  persons  liable  to  this  tax  to  state  what  their 
income  is,  and  solemnly  to  declare  in  writing  that 
they  have  done  so  truly,  power  being  reserved 
to  the  Commissioners  of  Excise  to  make  full  examina 
tion  where  they  think  such  a  course  desirable. 

Chapter  X.  of  this  Act  of  Edward  VI.  provided 
for  the  excommunication,  or  exclusion  from  Church 
privileges,  of  those  who  would  not  conform,  in  the 
matter  of  tithes,  to  the  Church's  rules ;  and  the 
payment  of  personal  tithes  continued,  doubtless,  for 
many  years.  Spelman  speaks  of  the  practice  as 
obtaining  in  his  day  in  "  many  places  of  England 
where  the  very  servants  pay  a  tythe  out  of  their 
wages,  some  deduction  being  made  for  apparel." 2  *  S1^lman> 
And  so  years  passed  on,  the  conscience  of  the  people 
growing  more  lax  as  to  payments  on  which  there 
could  be  little  check,  beyond  that  of  conscience. 

We  can  trace,  however,  the  continuance  of 
personal  tithing  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  who 
granted  an  award,  under  his  broad  seal,  settling  two 
shillings  in  the  pound  out  of  the  rents  of  houses  in 
Norwich,  in  lieu  of  personal  tithes,  for  the  main 
tenance  of  the  parochial  clergy  of  that  city  ;  the 
award  doing  so  on  the  ground  that  it  was  given 
to  the  kine  to  understand  that  the  inhabitants  of 

o 
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London  paid  for  their  tithes  2s.  gd.  in  the  pound  ; 
that  in  Canterbury  the  inhabitants  of  one  parish 
paid  2s.  gd.,  and  the  remaining  parishes  2s.  6d.  in 
the  pound  ;  that  in  the  city  of  Coventry,  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  under  Philip  and  Mary,  the  main 
tenance  of  ministers  was  provided  at  2s.  in  the 
pound,  "  which  rate  is  not  only  allowed  by  the 
general  course  of  canon  law,  but  it  is  now  observed, 
and  paid  in  some  parishes  within  the  counties  of 
Middlesex,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Surrey,  and  that  less 
than  the  said  rate  of  2s.  in  the  pound  is  nowhere 

AwaldTfXKing  accustomed  and  established." 1 

ph28rlesL  The  rebellion,  under  Oliver  Cromwell,  prevented 

the  foregoing  award  being  carried  out  in  Norwich, 
though  Dean  Prideaux  argued  for  its  legality,  and 
maintained  that  personal  tithes  were  still  due  by 
the  law  of  the  land  ;  but  he  complained  that  the 
Act  of  Edward  VI.,  in  removing  the  oath,  had  led 

lliCSfling    men  to  cease,  to  a  great  extent,  from  paying  them." 

P.  ^ L>  et<  Easterby,  therefore,  is  probably  right  when  he 
says,  "  This  taking  away  of  the  oath  to  prove  that 
personal  tithes  were  due,  rendered  the  recovery 
of  them  almost  impracticable  ;  and  supplies  the 
reason  that  in  course  of  time  the  practice  of  paying 
such  tithes  fell  into  disuse."  He  remarks  further, 
that  the  only  personal  tithes  payable  at  the  time  of 
the  Commutation  Acts  (1836)  were  those  of  mills 

'ST11*       and  fish. 3 
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WE  have  traced  in  outline,  the  steps,  or  some 
of  them,  by  which  the  Englishman  may 
be  said  to  have  deteriorated,  or  descended  from 
the  status  of  a  tithe-payer,  so  far  as  to  have  become 
an  advocate  of  what  is  sometimes  dignified  with 
the  name  of  the  "  voluntary  "  principle,  by  which 
the  modern  Christian  claims  to  be  at  liberty  to 
disregard  personal  tithing,  and  to  render  to  the 
cause  of  God,  of  religion,  and  the  poor,  as  little 
or  as  much  as  he  pleases,  or,  what  he  says  "  he 

VOL.    I.  337  22 
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can  afford,"  himself  being  sole  judge  as  to  the 
amount. 

The  results  have  been  sufficiently  disastrous  ; 
but  the  loss  of  personal  tithes  is  not  the  only  evil 
legacy  that  has  come  down  to  the  modern  English 
branch  of  the  Church  from  post-Reformation 
legislators  ;  for,  partly  owing  to  the  alienation  of 
tithes  and  the  transfer  of  "  patronage"  (as  it  is  called) 
into  the  hands  of  the  laity,  there  has  been  fostered, 
and  continued,  an  amount  of  "  simony "  (that  is, 
traffic  in  sacred  things,  and  nefarious  appointments 
to  spiritual  offices),  such  as  would  have  delighted  the 
heart  of  Simon  Magus  himself. 

Another  evil  bequest  from   Reformation  times  is 

the  prevalence  of  small  English  benefices,  of  which 

there  are   said    to    be    5,907,   with  an  average  net 

•  Fu Bcrnside'J    income  of  only  £1^2  a  year  j1  and  of  these  nearly 

in  the  Standard,  J     *>*      %J  J  J 

July  29,  i899.      1,500  are  of  the  net  average   value   of  only   £6j 

2  Church  of  3     VQ3.r.~ 

England  Year  3 

Book, ^1902,  This  is  caused  in  many,  probably  in  most,  cases 

by  the  tithes  having  been  alienated  elsewhere.  If 
the  Eighth  Henry  and  his  Parliamentary  accomplices 
had  really  desired  that  the  property  of  the  monasteries 
should  be  put  to  better  uses,  and  honestly  employed 
to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  welfare  of  the  nation, 
what  an  opportunity  they  had  of  giving  back  tithes 
to  robbed  and  impoverished  parishes  ! 

s  voi,  H.  p.  522.  But  Gasquet3  quotes  Hallam  as  writing  :  "  These 
impropriations  were  in  no  one  instance,  I  believe, 
restored  to  the  parochial  clergy  ;  and  have  passed 
either  into  the  hands  of  laymen  or  of  bishops  and 
other  ecclesiastical  persons,  who  were  frequently 
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compelled   by   the   Tudor  princes   to   take  them  in 
exchange  for  lands." 

And  thus  the  way  was  prepared  for  the  anomalous 
and  scandalous  proceeding  of  the  alienation  of  three 
millions  a  year  of  tithes  to  the  hands  of  lay  persons, 
who,  whatever,  in  theory,  the  law  may  expect  of  them, 
need  do  nothing,  practically,  for  the  spiritual  good  of 
the  parishes  whence  the  tithes  are  paid  ;  whilst  the 
clergy,  who  give  their  lives  to  the  work,  are  by  a 
grim  irony  debarred  by  law  from  seeking  to  increase 
their  attenuated  incomes  by  trade,  and  are  left  to 
serve  upon  a  pittance  that  is  Ijardly  equal,  in  some 
cases,  to  interest  at  5  per  cent,  upon  what  their 
education  has  cost.* 

One  consequence  of  this  is  that  these  impoverished 
livings  can,  as  a  rule,  be  held  only  by  clergymen  of 
private  means,  who,  for  their  Master's  sake  and 
under  a  sense  of  duty,  are  willing  to  labour  for  little 
or  nothing  in  return  ;  and  this  is  precisely  the  kind 
of  clergymen  for  whom  certain  patrons  are  on  the 
look-out. 

An  ex-Secretary  of  the  Church  Pastoral  Aid  Society, 
who  has  considerable  knowledge  of  the  working  of 

*  In  Storing  and  Obtaining,  (January,  1900,  p.  11)  is  published 
"  A  Vicar's  Complaint,"  thus  :  "  My  education  cost  about  .£4,000. 
Schooling  began  at  six  at  Brighton,  ten  at  Reading,  twelve  at  Eton, 
and  finished  at  twenty-one  at  Cambridge  ;  ordained  at  twenty-three. 
Average  income  since  has  been  about  ,£90  a  year.  My  present  living 
is  under  ,£75  net.  Since  I  have  been  here  I  have  laid  out  on  the 
benefit  of  the  incumbency  ,£1,000  ;  and  you  honour  me  with  a  tract  on 

Proportionate  Giving.     I  think  you  might  favour  the  Hon.  Mrs.  M , 

who  has  .£1,500  a  year  in  land  here,  and  who  gives  £7.  2s.  for  parish 

charities  ;    also  G.  H ,  Esq.,  who  has  .£1,200  a  year  and  gives 

nothing  ;    also  Miss  S ,  who  has  .£700  a  year  and  gives  nothing  ; 

besides  many  others  that  I  could  speak  of.— S.  P.  H." 
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Church  patronage,  told  me  that  patrons  are  continually 
inquiring  not  so  much  for  men  of  piety,  of  learning, 
or  ability,  as  for  clergymen  who  have  private  means  ; 
which  signifies,  that  some  tithe-owning  patrons  have 
often  no  intention  of  giving  up  any  part  of  the 
Church's  endowments  which  they  may  unrighteously 
hold,  but  that  they  wish  to  secure  as  their  nominee  a 
cleric  who  will  do  his  work  for  small  payment,  and 
who  can  at  the  same  time  relieve  half  his  parishioners 
out  of  his  own  pocket ! 

Passing  on  from  the  subjects  of  simony,  corrupt 
patronage,  and  impoverished  parishes,  and  looking  at 
things  as  they  now  are,  whilst  it  must  be  allowed  that 
the  Reformation  brought  great  benefits  of  various 
kinds  to  this  country,  yet  it  seems  also  true  that 
in  the  matter  of  supplying  funds  for  religious  pur 
poses,  the  teaching  and  government  even  of  the 
best  of  those  persons  who  were  prominently  active 
in  bringing  the  Reformation  about,  have  distinctly 
failed  in  making  the  English-speaking  nations  of  the 
present  day,  so  far  as  giving  to  the  cause  of  God,  of 
religion,  and  the  poor,  is  concerned,  honest,  open- 
handed,  or  liberal. 

The  Churchman  of  the  sixteenth  century  could, 
with  considerable  self-respect,  look  his  clergyman 
in  the  face,  and  feel  that  he  was  not  using  his 
neighbour's  service  without  recompense  ;  for  if  he 
was  a  farmer,  he  presented  a  tenth  of  his  crops,  or 
if  he  was  a  tradesman  in  the  town,  he  handed  the 
tenth  of  his  profits  to  the  parish  priest. 

In  the  twentieth  century,  however,  the  English 
Churchman  is  not  ashamed  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
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the  charity  and  beneficence  of  those  who  went 
before  him,  without  stopping  to  inquire  whether 
ancient  endowments  suffice  for  modern  requirements. 
He  expects  to  have  a  seat  provided  for  him  and  his 
family  in  the  parish  church,  the  ordinances  of  religion 
ministered,  and  the  services  of  the  clergyman  provided, 
free  of  all  charge,  so  that  the  average  parishioner  has 
deteriorated  to  the  level  of  an  ecclesiastical  pauper  ; 
that  is  to  say,  he  depends  for  his  Church  privileges 
upon  the  giving  of  others. 

An  author,  "  H.  N.  T.,"  in  his  pamphlet  What 
Does  Your  Religion  Cost  You  ?  says  : 

"  And  so  it  follows  that  every  man  who  goes  to  church, 
and  makes  use  of  the  ministrations  of  religion,  and  does  not 
pay  his  share  of  the  expenses,  does  in  reality  enjoy  them  at 
the  expense  of  others.  Such  a  man  is,  in  truth,  in  receipt 
of  '  outdoor  relief.'  He  is,  in  fact,  a  pauper.  He  would  be 
very  angry  if  you  told  him  so;  but,  unhappily,  people  often 
do  not  mind  being  what  they  do  not  at  all  like  to  be  called'' 

The  ordinary  Churchman  knows  that  his   Divine 
Master  said,   "  The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire."  1  1  Luk=x.  7. 
He  is  familiar  with  the  statement  ihat  "the  Lord 
ordained  that  they  which  preach  the  gospel  should 
live  of  the  gospel  "  ;  2  nor  does  he  dispute  the  reason-  2  1  cor.  ;x.  i4. 
ing  of  St,  Paul's  inspired  utterance  that  if  the  clergy 
minister  to  the  laity  in  spiritual  things,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  laity  to  minister   to   the   clergy   in   temporal 


3  Ro 


But  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  the  English  laity, 
as  a  rule,  ignore  this,  and  millions  of  individuals 
treat  their  clergy,  pecuniarily,  in  a  way  that  is  not 
only  glaringly  unjust  (for  they  avail  themselves  of 
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clerical  services  without  making  return),  but  in  some 
cases  is  positively  cruel. 

The  Official  Year  Book  of  the  Church  of  England 
i  P.  xx.  for    1902*    gives    the    gross    income    arising    from 

Church  collections  and  Easter  offerings  in  1900-1 
as  ,£147,139  1 5.5-.  \\d.  It  does  not  say  that  this 
sum  is  given  as  a  voluntary  offering  to  the  clergy, 
and  I  do  not  imagine,  for  a  moment,  that  it  is.  But 
supposing  it  were  so,  and  that  we  take  the  number 
of  Church  people  at  the  low  estimate  of  half  the 
population  of  the  country,  then,  this  sum,  spread 
over  twenty  millions  of  Church  members  as  offerings 
for  their  pastors,  would  mean  only  about  two  pennies 
from  each  !  And  are  there  not  hundreds  of  thousands 
who  do  not  give  so  much  even  as  that  ? 

By  way  of  illustration,  I  remember,  when  spending 
Easter  once  in  a  parish  in  Kent,  that  a  circular  was 
left  at  the  house  inviting  Easter  offerings  for  the 
clergy  of  the  diocese,  and  mentioning  the  deprecia 
tion  in  the  vicar's  income  ;  whereupon  one  lady  said, 
"  Oh,  I  shall  not  give  anything !  Why,  they  keep 
five  servants  at  the  vicarage,  and  that  is  more  than 
I  can  afford  !  " 

Yet  that  same  lady  would  not  have  used  such  a 
flimsy  excuse  for  not  paying  the  bill  of  her  doctor, 
if,  forsooth,  he  happened  to  have  married  a  lady 
with  means,  and  kept  a  good  staff  of  domestics  ; 
for,  as  "  H.  N.  T."  says  :  - 

"  We  do  not  expect  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer  to  work  for 
nothing,  still  less  to  spend  money  on  his  clients.  And  yet 
there  are  many  clergy  who  receive  nothing  at  all  for  their 
services,  while  on  the  other  hand  they  spend  largely  in 
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their  parishes.  There  are  many  parishes  which  no  man 
can  afford  to  take  unless  he  has  private  means.  The 
clergyman  must  pay  heavily  for  the  privilege  of  labouring 
for  the  people's  souls.  '  Who  goeth  a  warfare  at  any  time 
of  his  own  cost?'  asks  St.  Paul.  And  these  parishes 
answer,  '  Our  clergyman  does,  and  if  he  did  not,  there 
would  be,  as  things  are  now.  no  warfare  wa^ed.'  "  l  1  What  Does 

Your  Religion 
Cost  You  ?  p.  6. 

Again,  the  statement  has  been  made  that  the 
treatment  of  their  clergy  by  the  English  laity  is 
sometimes  positively  cruel. 

A  friend  of  mine  was  appointed,  some  years  ago, 
to  a  large  parish  in  Newcastle,  where  he  worked 
laboriously  for  the  good  of  his  people  with  great 
success,  and  with  the  expressed  approval  of  his 
bishop.  For  this  he  received  annually  at  the  rate 
of  about  sixpence  a  head  for  each  parishioner.  At 
length,  after  serving  more  than  twenty  of  the  best 
years  of  his  life,  his  health  gave  way. 

Some  wished  him  to  remain  as  vicar,  taking  the 
stipend  and  providing  a  curate  therefrom  ;  but  he 
was  too  anxious  for  the  spiritual  good  of  the  parish 
to  do  this  ;  nor  would  he  take  his  full  retiring 
portion  of  the  income  of  the  benefice,  lest  he  should 
hamper  his  successor  ;  but  he  bravely  faced  the 
future,  and,  though  almost  without  private  means, 
cast  himself  upon  God,  not  knowing  how  he  was  to 
be  sufficiently  provided  for. 

In  the  end,  two  well-to-do  persons  in  his  con 
gregation  (one  of  them  outside  his  parish),  much  to 
their  credit,  made  up  for  him  a  small  pension.  But 
the  remaining  thousands  of  his  parishioners  (from 
whom  less  than  sixpence  a  year  each  would  amply 
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have  sufficed  to  provide  for  him)  contented  them 
selves  with  giving  a  purse,  a  few  presents,  and  an 
illuminated  address,  and  then — left  him  to  do  as  best 
he  could.  He  did  not  live  long  ;  and  now  his 
widow,  who  was  a  faithful  helpmeet  in  his  pastoral 
labours,  is  left  to  struggle  along  by  the  help  of  friends 
and  charitable  societies  as  best  she  may. 

Compare  the  case  of  the  Levite,  who  began  his 
work  in  the  Tabernacle  at  twenty  years  of  age,  and 
i  NTbru'"n     retired   upon  a   competency   at  fifty/    with  that   of 
xxiii.  24.  the  English  clergy  who  grow  old,   or   break   down 

in  their  work,  and  are  turned  out  by  their  con 
gregations,  or  allowed  to  leave,  and,  in  some  cases, 
almost  to  starve. 

"  Very  sad,  no  doubt,  for  the  clergy,"  some  may 
say.  Yes  :  but  how  much  more  sad  for  the  laity ! 
since  it  is  far  worse  to  do  wrong  than  to  suffer 
wrong  !  It  is  no  doubt  sad  to  have  one's  purse 
stolen  ;  but,  to  an  honest  man,  it  is  far  worse  to 
have  sunk  morally  to  the  level  of  the  thief  who 
steals  it ;  and  the  most  lamentable  part  of  this 
business  really  is,  that  when  we  get  below  the 
surface,  this  lack  of  service  seems  to  be  only  too 
plain  an  indication  of  the  slight  hold  which  the 
financial  claims  of  God,  and  of  His  servants,  have 
secured  upon  the  principles  and  pockets  of  the 
average  English  Churchman.  It  has  been  well  said, 
'  There  is  a  poverty  of  God's  servants,  and  there 
are  privations  endured  by  them,  that  redound  to  the 
glory  of  His  grace.  There  are  also  privations  and 
poverty  that  redound  only  to  the  shame  of  the 

2  The  Lord's 
Offering,  p.  98. 
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But  we  need  not  dwell  upon  the  support  of  the 
clergy  as  if  this  were  the  sum  and  substance  of  a 
layman's  care.  Let  us  take  another  great  branch 
of  Christian  duty — that  of  spreading  Christianity  to 
all  nations — and  see  how  the  English  people,  as  a 
whole,  treat  the  great  command  of  Him  whose 
servants  they  profess  to  be.  If  Jesus  Christ  gave 
to  His  disciples  one  command  that  is  plainer  than 
another,  it  was,  that  they  should  go  and  make 
disciples  of  all  nations. 

How  far,  then,  do  English  Christians  as  a  whole, 
rise  to  this  duty  ?  The  vicar  of  an  English  parish 
was,  a  while  since,  at  the  pains  to  make  a  list  of 
annual  subscribers  of  ten  shillings  and  upwards 
to  the  two  great  English  Church  societies  that 
occupy  themselves  with  this  business  ;  namely,  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  and  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  He  also  quoted 
the  population  of  each  rural  deanery  ;  and  from  the 
whole  it  appeared  that  out  of  a  population  of 
1,015,194  in  one  diocese,  there  were  1,207  only  (that 
is,  i  in  840)  whose  desire  of  obeying  their  Master 
led  them,  through  either  of  these  societies,  to  set 
apart  for  this  purpose  2\d.  per  week.1  i  church 

Missionary 

This  reminds  us  of   an  article  that   appeared   in  gJJSS 
May,  1886,  in  the  pages  of  the   Church  Missionary :P'7 
Intelligencer?  which  showed  the  amount  contributed  s  P.  32i. 
by    the    titled  classes    of   England    to    the   Church 
Missionary  Society — the  greatest  missionary  organi 
sation  in  the  world. 

On  the  authority  of  Whitakers  Almanack  and 
Dod's  Peerage,  the  writer  calculated  the  number  of 
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titled  persons  as  upwards  of  7,000.  Then,  looking 
through  the  Society's  Report  for  1884-5,  he  found 
the  total  number  of  titled  subscribers  to  be  362,  or 
about  i  in  20  of  the  whole.  The  amount  subscribed 
was  ,£1,065  55-.,  which,  divided  amongst  the  7,000, 
meant  about  three  shillings  a  year,  or  less  than  a 
penny  a  week  from  each  ! 

And  this  was  from  the  wealthiest  nobility  in  the 
world,  some  of  whom  draw  more  than  four  thousand 
pounds  annually  from  tithes  alienated  from  the 
treasury  of  God  :  and  who,  moreover,  are  not  as 
heathen  men  or  publicans,  but  all  of  them  baptized 
men  and  women,  professing  to  acknowledge  Jesus 
Christ  as  Master  and  Lord ! 

The  object  of  the  writer  of  the  article  alluded  to 
was  not  for  a  moment  to  criticise  unfavourably  the 
titled  and  wealthy  classes,  but  to  show  the  im 
portance  of  small  subscriptions,  whether  in  boxes  or 
at  schools ;  in  connection  with  which  it  appeared 
that  the  amount  annually  collected  for  the  Society 
in  missionary  boxes  was  about  £20,000  ;  so  that 
even  the  poor  children  of  Church  Sunday  schools 
collected  nearly  twenty  times  as  much  as  the  sub 
scriptions  already  mentioned  as  coming  from 
England's  nobility! 

All  this  seems  surely  to  indicate  that  post-Refor 
mation  Christianity  and  practice  in  England  have 
untaught  the  people  their  position  before  God  as 
"  stewards,"  rather  than  owners,  of  what  they  receive. 

I  remember  once  preaching  for  a  college  friend 
in  the  North  of  England  where  I  knew  not,  outside 
the  vicarage  pew,  a  single  person  in  the  church. 
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The  text  happened  to  be,  "  Of  all   that  Thou  shall 

give  me  I  will  surely  give  the  tenth  unto  Thee  "  1 ;  *22Gen' XXV11U 

and  the  duty  of  tithe-paying  was  enforced  therefrom. 

After  the  service  my  friend  thanked  me  for  the 
sermon,  and  remarked  that  just  below  the  pulpit 
was  sitting  a  rich  man,  who  was  the  largest  land 
owner  in  the  county.  From  certain  remarks  he 
had  made  to  my  friend  as  to  what  would  be  payable 
on  his  decease  for  death  duties,  as  well  as  from  local 
and  general  knowledge  of  his  estate,  we  calculated 
that  this  landowner's  income  could  not  be  less  than 
,£30,000  a  year. 

Yet  this  man's  usual  contribution  on  Sundays, 
when  collections  were  made  for  church  expenses, 
was  half  a  crown  in  the  morning,  and — nothing  in 
the  evening !  As  owner  of  mines,  he  employed  a 
large  portion  of  the  population,  but  he  could  not  be 
induced  to  build,  for  them,  a  parish  room,  though  it 
was  badly  needed  ;  and  when  his  sister  died,  who 
had  contributed  to  various  parochial  objects  some 
thing  less  than  ^"5  a  year,  though  she  bequeathed 
to  her  brother  a  large  fortune,  he  would  not  continue 
her  few  parochial  subscriptions. 

This  ignoring  of  responsibility  towards  those  who 
help  to  raise  our  incomes,  and  this  robbing  God  of 
His  due  may  be  further  illustrated  by  the  con 
versation  of  a  Kentish  rector,  who  told  me  that  a 
certain  solicitor,  then  living  in  a  ^ood  suburban 

O  <-* 

villa,  had,  in  my  informant's  parish,  two  cottages 
with  a  marsh  surrounding,  the  tithe  on  which 
amounted  to  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  a  year. 
Yet  on  the  alleged  ground  that  though  the  cottages 
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were  let,  the  marsh  was  not,  he  refused  to  pay  this 
paltry  sum !  And  are  there  not  but  too  many  of 
like  disposition  ? 

In  the  face  of  these  examples,  let  the  reader 
judge  whether  the  statement  be  true  or  otherwise, 
that  the  average  English  Churchman  of  the  twentieth 
century,  as  compared  with  his  predecessor  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  has  shrunk  to  the  stature  of  a 
pigmy — has  deteriorated  even  to  the  level  of  an 
ecclesiastical  pauper,  who  depends  for  religious 
ministrations,  for  the  most  part,  upon  the  giving  of 
others ;  who  often  ignores  the  claims  of  God  upon 
him  as  a  steward,  and  who,  in  proportion  to  his 
income,  and  in  the  light  of  Scripture  example,  pays 
to  God,  or  gives  away  to  man,  practically  almost 
nothing. 

Again,  it  is  not  only  in  matters  strictly  religious 
that  this  inadequate  sense  of  responsibility  to  God 
and  man,  and  this  low  standard  of  giving  prevail  ; 
for  modern  Christianity  and  practice  seem  to  have 
fostered  and  encouraged  in  the  ordinary  Englishman 
an  amount  of  avarice  and  greed  truly  appalling. 

Witness  what  happens  yearly  in  London  on 
''  Hospital  Sunday."  The  Lord  Mayor  and  Cor 
poration  give  to  the  movement  their  sanction  and 
support ;  appeals  are  made  from  the  pulpits  of 
churches,  chapels,  and  synagogues  ;  and  the  subject 
is  advertised  at  every  street  corner.  Besides  this, 
about  one  Londoner  in  every  four  (if  the  population 
be  divided  by  the  number  of  cases  assisted)  knows 
the  value  of  the  hospitals  by  reason  of  having 
received  therefrom  personal  assistance. 
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Yet,  what  is  the  result  of  all  this  effort  on  the 
pocket  of  the  average  Londoner  ?  It  avails  to 
obtain  from  each,  only  the  beggarly  contribution  of 
nine  farthings/  This  hucre  mountain  of  the  largest 1  Th.c  Lancet 

.          .  &  Special  Supple- 

and  richest  city  in  the  world  is  found  to  be  in  labour,  ^lJunei6- 

and  the  "  ridiculous  mouse"  that  is  born  weighs  less 
than  a  threepenny  piece!  Well  might  the  Editor 
of  the  Lancet  regard  such  an  average  as  unworthy  of 
the  community  which  contributes  it.* 

No  more  humiliating  example,  surely,  need  be 
sought  of  the  bathos  to  which  the  lack  of  scriptural 
principles  in  regard  to  giving  has  reduced  the 
ordinary  Englishman.  If  a  great  effort  like  the 
Hospital  Sunday  Fund  were  made  for  any  distinctly 
religious  object,  there  might  be  a  dozen  sectarian, 
parochial,  or  other  objections  to  be  urged  against  it : 
but  the  ungodliest  of  men  can  surely  see  that  to 
help  the  sick  and  suffering  is  a  duty  and  a  privilege 
that  ought  to  appeal  even  to  a  savage  ;  and  yet  the 
average  Londoner  will  not  give  thereto,  when  asked, 
the  price  of  an  ounce  of  tobacco  ! 

Again,  avarice  and  greed  are  proverbially  cruel ; 
as  witness  the  callous  indifference  of  the  majority  of 
Englishmen  to  the  sufferings  of  their  fellow  subjects 
in  India,  during  seasons  of  want,  as,  for  instance,  in 

*  With  this  may  be  compared  the  calculations  of  Sir  Henry  Burdett 
(Hospitals  and  Charities,  1902,  p.  203)  as  to  the  amounts  collected 
per  thousand  of  the  populations,  in  1900,  in  various  towns  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  for  Hospital  Sunday  Funds.  Liverpool  takes  the  lead,  with 
^2472  per  thousand,  or  ^\d.  per  inhabitant.  London  he  puts  at 
^I2'29,  or  less  than  ^d.  per  inhabitant.  The  fashionable  town  of 
Brighton  stands  at  .£10*36  per  thousand,  or  ~2\d.  per  inhabitant  ;  whilst 
St.  Helen's  collected  the  least  amount  per  thousand,  namely  £o'7o  or 
Jess  than  three  farthings  per  inhabitant. 
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1897,  when  a  terrible  famine  occurred.  A  subscrip 
tion  list  was  opened  at  the  Mansion  House,  the  press 
forced  the  subject  upon  public  attention,  photographs 
reproduced  scenes  of  indescribable  misery,  and  some 
of  those  which  I  saw,  privately,  were  deemed  too 
horrible  for  general  publication.  Yet,  with  all  these 
efforts,  what  was  the  financial  result  ? 

centmnsxeci-       The  United  Kingdom  contributed  ,£7  7  5, 1546^.  $d.? 

of7ndi0a™FamTne  which,  divided  among  forty   millions  of  population, 

pT2d8. l8'         represents  a  sum   of  \\d.   each,  as  the  measure  of 

sympathy  practically  manifested  by  each  man,  woman, 

and  child,  for  Indian  sufferers  dying  by  thousands  for 

lack  of  bread,  which  the  masses  in  England   could 

easily  have  spared. 

The  explanation,  of  course,  is,  that  a  few  persons 
give  largely,  and  others  give  moderately,  but  tens  of 
thousands  give  nothing. 

Let  one  more  illustration,  however,  be  taken, 
which  appeals  not  so  much  to  religious  motives,  or 
to  compassion,  as  to  patriotism.  The  most  popular 
English  subscription  of  recent  years  undoubtedly 
was  the  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  sick,  wounded,  and 
sufferers,  in  the  South  African  war.  Queen  Victoria 
wrote  to  the  Primate  for  collections  in  the  churches, 
and  the  press  was  full  of  it.  Certain  newspapers 
started  shilling  funds,  actors  gave  "  benefits  "  at 
theatres,  musicians  offered  the  profits  of  concerts,  and 
all  to  swell  the  list,  which,  after  struggling  a  whole 
year,  reached  at  last  one  million  pounds,  which  is 
at  the  ratio  of  6d.  a  head  to  the  population  ! 

Whatever  then  may  be  the  correctness,  or  other 
wise,  of  the  reasons  indicated  in  these  chapters  for 
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the  decline  of  tithe-paying,  or  liberality  in  religious 
and  charitable  offerings,  in  England,  we  seem  to 
have  been  brought  to  a  condition  of  which  an  ancient 
Pagan  would  have  been  ashamed,  for  had  we, 
centuries  before  Christianity  appeared,  walked  down 
the  streets  of  Athens  or  Rome,  and  asked  the  first 
respectable  man  we  met  what  proportion  of  his 
income  he  gave  to  his  heathen  gods,  we  should 
have  found  it  greater  seemingly  than  that  which  the 
ordinary  Englishman  now  gives  to  the  claims  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

In  fact,  the  English  Christian  of  to-day,  so  far 
as  concerns  the  known  or  ascertained  proportion  of 
his  income  which  he  gives  to  the  cause  of  God,  of 
religion,  and  the  poor,  is  put  to  shame  by  the  practice 
of  ancient  heathens  of  all  nations,  and  of  the  Hebrew 
patriarchs.  He  stands  rebuked  by  the  Jews  in  Old 
Testament  times,  as  well  as  by  the  teaching  and 
practice  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  early  Christians,  who,  in  their  first  love,  had 
all  things  common,  and  suffered  none  among  them 
to  be  in  need. 

The  principles  and  ideas  of  the  present-day 
Englishman,  on  the  subject  we  have  been  consider 
ing,  are  out  of  harmony  with  the  belief  and  teaching 
of  the  best  and  most  respected  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Universal  Church  ;  whilst  the  canons  of  councils 
all  over  Christendom  condemn  in  this  respect  the 
low  plane  to  which  the  English  have  sunk. 

We  have  thoroughly  departed,  in  this  matter, 
from  the  teaching  and  practice  of  those  who  brought 
and  established  Christianity  among  our  Saxon  fore- 
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fathers.  Our  post- Reformation  kings,  and  nobles, 
and  rulers,  have  plundered  the  treasury  of  God  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  pounds,  upon  which  many 
of  their  descendants  are  living  to-day  ;  whilst  the 
great  mass  of  our  countrymen  withhold  what  is  due 
from  those  who  minister  to  them  in  holy  things  ; 
and,  worst  of  all,  they  purloin  from  God,  to  hoard 
or  spend  upon  themselves,  what  the  most  exemplary 
people  of  all  ages  have  considered  to  be  enjoined 
by  Scriptural  and  Church  teaching  as  to  God's 
portion  of  our  income. 

If  the  Prophet  Malachi,  in  his  day,  charged 
poverty-stricken  Israel  with  "robbing"  God,  be 
cause  they  did  not  render,  out  of  their  impoverished 
incomes,  four  or  five  shillings  in  the  pound  for  tithes 
and  offerings,  what  would  he  say  to  the  modern 
Englishman,  of  whom  evidence  is  not  forthcoming 
to  show  that  out  of  every  pound  of  income  he  gives 
so  much  as  four  or  five  pence  ?  Such  a  prophet 
surely  might  say,  and  say  truly,  that  we  have  in 
a  few  centuries  deteriorated  from  an  island  of  tithe- 
payers  to  a  nation  of  tithe-stealers  and  robbers  of 
God! 

Nevertheless,  we  have  amongst  us  certain  persons 
who  give  liberally.  Let  us  proceed,  then,  to  inquire, 
next,  the  manner  and  measure  of  their  doing  so. 
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